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Editorial Comment 


DISCRIMINATION IN NEGRO TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN MARYLAND 


One of the planks of the platform 
of the National Education Association 
adopted at the Portland Convention 
reads as follows: “Teachers should not 
be discriminated against because of 
race, color, belief, residence or eco- 
nomic or marital status.” I take this 
to mean, among other things, that 
teachers in the same local unit who 
have the same certification and who do 
the same kind and amount of work 
should receive the same amount of 
salary irrespective “of race, color, be- 
lief, residence or economic or marital 
status.” 

It is probably unnecessary to re- 
iterate but it should be repeated for 
emphasis that as a general rule! Negro 
teachers in separate schools have never 
received salaries equal to that of white 
teachers in the same community, even 
when they had the same training and 
performed the same kind and amount 
of work. Nor are they paid in propor- 
tion to their training when it is more 
or less than the white teacher. The Ne- 





*Exceptions to this rule are the District 
of Columbia and Delaware, and a few of the 
cities in border states. Teachers in these areas 
comprise less than 10% of the total number 
of Negro teachers. 


gro elementary teacher in separate 
schools, for example, although she has 
70 per cent as much training as the 
white teacher in the same community 
and teaches 38 per cent more pupils, 
nevertheless receives only 47 per cent 
as much salary. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized 
that the present discrimination repre- 
sents an increase rather than a de- 
crease; the situation instead of im- 
proving is growing worse. In 1900, the 
Negro elementary teacher had to teach 
only 29 per cent more children than the 
white teacher; in 1932, she had to teach 
38 per cent more. In 1900, the average 
salary of the Negro elementary teacher 
was $106 and that of the white elemen- 
tary teacher in the same community 
was $162 or only $56 more; in 1930, 
despite the fact that the training of 
the Negro teacher more nearly ap- 
proximated that of the white, the sal- 
ary of the Negro elementary teacher 
was $423 and that of the white ele- 
mentary teacher was $901, or a differ- 
ence of $478. In other words, the aver- 
age Negro elementary teacher has had 
her teaching load increased propor- 
tionately 9 per cent more than it was 
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in 1900 and she receives relatively 60 
per cent less salary than she received 
in 1900. 

In talking to a number of intelligent 
people I find that they neither realize 
that such discrimination has been 
growing worse nor are they aware of 
how such discriminations are imposed. 
In view of this fact, it is my purpose 
here to take the fairly enlightened 
State of Maryland as one example of 
how discrimination in the salaries of 
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white and Negro teachers is imposed. 

It should be observed that Maryland 
provides by law a different salary scale 
for white and Negro teachers, irrespec- 
tive of identical certification, teaching 
level, or teacher’s load. The following 
sections dealing with salaries are 
quoted at length, and those sections 
dealing with white and Negro teachers 
are put in juxtaposition for easy com- 
parison. 


ScHooL, Law or MARYLAND GOVERNING THE SALARIES OF 
Wuite anp Necro TEACHERS? 


Elementary White Teachers 
(Third Grade Certificate) 

No white teacher regularly employed in a 
public school of the State of Maryland shall 
receive a salary of less than six hundred dol- 
lars ($600) per school year. Provided, if such 
teacher holds a third grade certificate of the 
first class and has taught in the public schools 
of the State of Maryland for a period of 
three years, such teacher shall receive a 
salary of not less than six hundred and fifty 
dollars ($650) per school year. 


(Second Grade Certificate) 

No white teacher regularly employed in 
a public school of the State of Maryland, 
holding a second grade certificate, shall re- 
ceive a salary of less than seven hundred and 
fifty dollars ($750) per school year. Provided, 
if such a teacher holds a second grade certifi- 
cate of the first class and has taught in the 
public schools of the State of Maryland for 
a period of three years, such teacher shall 
receive a salary of not less than eight hun- 
dred dollars ($800) per school year. Provided, 
if such teacher holds a second grade certifi- 
cate of the first class and has taught in the 
public schools of the State of Maryland for 
a period of five years such teacher shall re- 
ceive a salary of not less than eight hundred 
and fifty dollars ($850) per school year. 


(First Grade Certificate) 
No white teacher regularly employed in a 
public school of the State of Maryland, hold- 


* The Public School Laws of Maryland. Baltimore: State Board of Education, 1927. 


Elementary Colored Teachers 
(Third Grade Certificate) 

No teacher regularly employed in the pub- 
lic schools for colored children in the State 
of Maryland shall receive a salary of less 
than forty dollars ($40) per month; pro- 
vided that if such teacher holds a third grade 
certificate of the first class and has taught in 
the public schools for colored children in the 
State of Maryland for a period of three years, 
such teacher shall receive a salary of not less 
than forty-five dollars ($45) per month. 


(Second Grade Certificate) 

No teacher regularly employed in the pub- 
lic schools for colored children in the State 
of Maryland, holding a second grade certifi- 
cate, shall receive a salary of less than fifty 
dollars ($50) per month; provided that if 
such teacher holds a second grade certificate 
of the first class and has taught in the pub- 
lic schools for colored children in the State 
of Maryland for a period of three years, such 
teacher shall receive a salary of not less than 
fifty-five dollars ($55) per month; provided, 
further, if such teacher holds a second grade 
certificate of the first class and has taught 
in the public schools for colored children in 
the State of Maryland for a period of five 
years, such teacher shall receive a salary of 
not less than sixty dollars ($60) per month. 


(First Grade Certificate) 
No teacher regularly employed in the pub- 
lic schools for colored children in the State 
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ing a first grade certificate, shall receive a 
salary of less than nine hundred and fifty 
dollars ($950) per school year. Provided, if 
such a teacher holds a first grade certificate 
of the first class and has taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the State of Maryland for a 
period of three years, such teacher shall re- 
ceive a salary of not less than one thousand 
and fifty dollars ($1,050) per school year. Pro- 
vided, further, if such teacher holds a first 
grade certificate of the first class and has 
taught in the public schools of the State of 
Maryland for a period of five years, such 
teacher shall receive a salary of not less than 
eleven hundred dollars $1,100) per school 
year. Provided, further, if such teacher holds 
a first grade certificate of the first’ class and 
has taught in the public schools of the State 
of Maryland for a period of eight years, 
such teacher shall receive a salary of not less 
than eleven hundred and fifty dollars ($1,150) 
per school year; and provided, further, that 
such teacher holding a first grade certificate, 
and serving as principal of a one or two 
teacher school, shall receive at least one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) a year more than the 
amount required for such teacher by the 
foregoing schedule. 


White High School Teachers 
(First class Certificate) 


No white high school teacher regularly 
employed in the public high schools of the 
State of Maryland shall receive a salary of 
less than eleven hundred and fifty dollars 
($1,150) per school year, provided that if 
such teacher holds a high school teacher’s 
certificate of the first class, and has taught 
in an approved high school of the State of 
Maryland for a period of one year, such 
teacher shall receive a salary of not less than 
twelve hundred dollars ($1,200) per school 
year; provided, further, if such teacher holds 
a high school teacher’s certificate of the first 
class, and has taught in an approved high 
school of the State of Maryland for a period 
of three years, such teacher shall receive a 
salary of not less than one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($1,250) per school 
year; provided, further, if such teacher holds 
a high school teacher’s certificate of the first 
class, and has taught in an approved high 
school of the State of Maryland for a period 
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of Maryland, holding a first grade certifi- 
cate, shall receive a salary of less than sixty- 
five dollars ($65) per month; provided, if 
such teacher holds a first grade certificate of 
the first class and has taught in the public 
schools for colored children in the State of 
Maryland for a period of three years, such 
teacher shall receive a salary of not less than 
seventy dollars ($70) per month; provided, 
further, if such teacher holds a first grade 
certificate of the first class and has taught in 
the public schools for colored children in 
the State of Maryland for a period of five 
years, such teacher shall receive a salary of 
not less than seventy-five dollars ($75) per 
month; and provided, further, if such teacher 
holds a first grade certificate of the first class 
and has taught in the public schools for 
colored children in the State of Maryland 
for a period of eight years, such teacher 
shall receive a salary of not less than eighty- 
five dollars ($85) per month. 


Colored High School Teachers 
(First Class Certificate) 

No teacher regularly employed in an ap- 
proved high school for colored children in 
the State of Maryland shall receive a salary 
of less than eighty dollars ($80) per month; 
provided that if such teacher holds a high 
school teacher’s certificate of the first class 
and has taught in an approved high school 
for colored children in the State of Maryland 
for a period of three years, such teacher shall 
receive a salary of not less than ninety dol- 
lars ($90) per month; provided, further, if 
such teacher holds a high school teacher’s 
certificate of the first class and has taught 
in an approved high school for colored chil- 
dren in the State of Maryland for a period 
of six years, such teacher shall receive a 
salary of not less than ninety-five dollars 
($95) per month. 
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of five years, such teacher shall receive a 
salary of not Jess than one thousand three 
hundred dollars ($1,300) per school year; 
and provided, further, if such teacher holds a 
high school teacher’s certificate of the first 
class and has taught in an approved high 
school of the State of Maryland for a period 
of seven years, such teacher shall receive a 
salary of not less than one thousand three 
hundred and fifty dollars ($1,350) per school 
year. t 


It should be observed that by law in 
every grade of certification the mini- 
mum salary for white teachers is in- 
variably higher than it is for Negro 
teachers. Moreover, with the exception 
of Baltimore City where Negro and 
white teachers now receive equal sal- 
aries, Negroes almost invariably re- 
ceive lower salaries—and the differen- 
tial is just about the same as that 
specified in the legal minima provided 
in the law. In fact the salaries of white 
and Negro elementary teachers (1934- 
35) in Maryland, excepting Baltimore, 
were $1,135 for whites and $602 for 
Negroes or a little more than half 
(53%) as much. And this, despite the 
fact that just as many Negro teachers 






(98%) as white held first grade certifi- 
cates. Salaries on the high school level 
show the same sort of disparity— 
whites, $1,398; Negroes, $790, or 57 
per cent as much. 

For the past ten years, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, Negroes have been 
importuning the State Legislature of 
Maryland to revise this law. Each year 
their importunities have been of no 
avail. Obviously, some other procedure 
needs to be resorted to. Negroes can 
not allow a law to remain on the stat- 
ute books of any state that so patently 
and flagrantly discriminates against 
them as a group. What are the Negro 
teachers of Maryland going to do 
about this situation? 
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Twenty Years After: An Appraisal of 
Booker T. Washington’ 


EMMETT J. SCOTT 


Mr. Chairman, President Patterson, 
Members of the Board of Trustees, 
Officers, Teachers and Students of 
Tuskegee Institute, Friends: 

I last stood upon this platform four- 
teen years ago to this very date, and 
this exact hour. We had gathered to 
celebrate Founder’s Day, and to pre- 
sent to the Trustees of the Institute 
the Keck Memorial which stands 
within the shadow of this edifice. 

Probably no more notable, or cos- 
mopolitan, audience had previously 
assembled anywhere in the United 
States. Statesmen, educators, repre- 
sentatives of great philanthropic 
boards, representatives of the educa- 
tional departments of the great de- 
nominations among us, members of 
the Honorary Unveiling Committee 
from twenty-four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, representatives of 
the several social service boards of 
which the Founder had been a mem- 
ber; Trustees and friends who had 
come in special cars from New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, Hamp- 
ton, New Orleans, and nearer points, 
and last, and not least, hundreds and 
hundreds of that group of people 
whom he most loved—men and women 
who are “farthest down,’—made up 
that assembled audience. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willcox, Dr. Schieffelin, Mr. 
William M. Scott, Mr. Charles E. 


*Founder’s Day Address at The Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, April 5, 1936. 





Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Rosenwald and 
their friends, Mr. Wickersham, Judge 
Thomas, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Dr. 
George Cleveland Hall, the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, C. C. Spaulding, 
Bishop Robert E. Jones, Dr. John 
Hope, Victor H. Tulane, Miss Char- 
lotte Brown Hawkins, J. R. E. Lee, 
Perry W. Howard, Miss Nannie H. 
Burroughs, Fred R. Moore, Judge 
James A. Cobb, Charles Banks, 
Claude Barnett, E. P. Booze, J. O. 
Thomas, J. Finley Wilson, Dr. Moton 
and Mr. Logan, of course, and others 
of similar note, renown and achieve- 
ment, were here. It was an occasion of 
significant importance. 

We were then so close to the date 
of the Founder’s passing that gaping 
wounds still were open and flowing. 
It was to be expected that the expres- 
sions of that hour should take the 
form of funereal regret and sorrow. 
But, today, we come with no crepe 
upon our arms, or the heaviness of 
mourning in our hearts, to give voice 
to effusions of tearful sentiment. In- 
stead, we come to celebrate the in- 
comparable purity of a life that was 
filled with inspiration, whose sympa- 
thy with mankind was universal, and 
who was “the delight of nobility and 
gentry alike.”” We now come to cele- 
brate the life of one whose diffusive 
happiness was communicated to all 
with whom he came in contact, and 
whose marvelous humor and witty 
speech “played like summer lightnings 
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over far horizons.” Such men do not 
die. As proud legacies their lofty char- 
acter and ideals live after them. 

I have said such men do not die. 

A few weeks ago I read in a Washing- 
ton newspaper a tribute to an old 
newspaper man who had died. The 
newspaper had chronicled the “death” 
of this newspaper man. The writer of 
the tribute took exception to the state- 
ment. He wrote: 
So you think my friend is dead. Anyhow, 
that is what you said in your newspaper 
yesterday. Well, you are wrong. Some people 
never actually die. They may go through all 
the motions just like the rest of us ordinary 
folks, but they don’t really die. They are 
like institutions. Of course, something hap- 
pens to them just as it does to all of us mor- 
tals. They put off what the poet called “this 
muddy vesture of decay” and actually are 
seen no longer, but they leave behind them 
an essence, a sort of pervasive, psychic in- 
fluence that makes you vaguely aware that 
they are always, somewhere, very near. And 
they just keep on and on, in the hearts and 
minds and consciousness of those who knew 
them. My friend dead? Don’t be ridiculous. 
Perhaps we'll never again see his beloved old 
figure nor the twinkle in his eye and never 
again hear the sound of his voice. But what 
does that signify? There are lots of things 
you can’t see, but you know they are there 
all the same. You just feel their presence 
near. 


Is it not true that we, too, feel that 
the Founder is not dead? Is it not true 
that he, too, has left behind him “an 
essence, a sort of pervasive, psychic 
influence” that makes us aware he is 
always very, very near, and do we not 
know he will always “keep going on 
and on and on” in the minds and con- 
sciousness of those of us who knew 
and trusted and followed and loved 
him? 

Well, that is the man of whom I 
am expected to speak for a few min- 
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utes today. During the last twenty, 
and more, years I have spoken so 
often, formally and informally, of him 
in various parts of the country that I 
shall have to beg your indulgence if 
perchance I give utterance to some 
sentiment you have already heard 
from my voice or read from my pen. 

In coming to Tuskegee for these 
exercises, in response to the cordial 
invitation of President Patterson and 
the Executive Council, I find myself 
overcome by an overwhelming sense 
of responsibility in attempting to 
evaluate his life and work. I think I 
need not undertake to express my deep 
sense of appreciation of the invitation, 
and of the many kindnesses and atten- 
tion I have received ever since I 
reached the grounds of this interna- 
tionally-known institution. To me, it 
is as though I am again visiting “the 
old home.” 

And what memories have come un- 
bidden to my mind as I have walked 
among these scenes—many old, some 
new, but all reminiscent of the pres- 
ence of that magnificent figure that, 
for more than thirty-four years, moved 
among them, giving grounds and 
buildings alike something of the 
majesty of his own sturdy life and 
character. 

As I speak here today, I do not find 
myself tempted to engage your atten- 
tion with oratorical, or rhapsodical, 
eulogy of that simple man who came 
to be, to all of us, guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 

For twenty-two years I was con- 
nected with this institution, and for 
eighteen of those years I was his close 
confidant, his willing and enthusiastic 
helper, his associate, his secretary. If 
I choose to speak of him in simple 
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terms, I feel I shall have paid him 
and his memory and his tireless labors 
not so much “A Perfect Tribute” as 
the tribute he would most desire and 
appreciate. 

First of all, I would have my gen- 
eration and the one that has followed, 
and succeeding generations, as well, 
recall him, not as a legendary figure, 
but as a man of great simplicity, hon- 
esty and efficiency; a tireless execu- 
tive who successfully guided the des- 
tinies of a great experiment in 
education; a thoroughgoing thinker; a 
doer of the word; one who hated pre- 
tense, bombast, and all forms of hypoc- 
risy and make-believe; a deeply re- 
ligious man who believed in God with 
a childlike faith; and finally, as one 
who triumphed over great, almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, and reached 
the highest pinnacle of fame and 
success by reason of his strength of 
character, his skill, his endurance, his 
extraordinary energy, and his eye- 
singleness in the prosecution of a great 
mission. I would give you as best I can 
an intimate picture of that man who 
went among us, day by day, doing 
his work with most determined, never- 
flagging, indomitable industry. I 
would, if I can, have you see him as 
I saw him, day by day, in the close 
intimacy of personal and official rela- 
tionship, and in moments of storm and 
stress, as he went about his self- 
appointed task of making enduring 
contributions to human progress, help- 
ing to lift a race from the miasmatic 
swamps of ignorance and superstition, 
while always hoping that, in some 
small way, he might help forward the 
common good of all the people of our 
America. 

Whittier best describes him: 
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Formed on the good, old plan, 

A true and brave and downright honest 
man! 

He blew no trumpet in the market place, 

Nor in the church with hypocrite face 

Supplied with cant the lack of Christian 
grace; 

Loathing patience, he did with cheerful will 

What others talked of while their hands were 
still. 


First CoNTACTS WITH 
Dr. WASHINGTON 


I first reached here Sunday morn- 
ing, September 10, 1897. There may 
be some slight mistake in my recollec- 
tion of the date, but none with regard 
to the day. It was the first Sunday 
after the opening of the new school 
term. 

I had given up the publication of a 
little four-page newspaper in Texas 
through whose columns I had at- 
tracted his attention, to accept his in- 
vitation to come here as one of his 
helpers. I wish there were time to give 
you some idea of my impressions of 
the man during those first few months 
as I sought to adjust myself to the 
duties of the position to which I had 
been called. I can only mention in brief 
outline some of my thoughts and reac- 
tions as I communed and worked with 
that magnetic personality. I had met 
him once before, three months pre- 
viously, when he came to Texas to ad- 
dress the white and colored citizens 
of my home town, Houston. I had 
read of him, written of him, and, from 
a far-away distance, admired and sup- 
ported him. Awe, I think, best charac- 
terizes the feeling I had upon that first 
meeting. 

Eleven days after I had presented 
him to that audience of my fellow citi- 
zens, upon which occasion, I need not 
tell you, he had captured their hearts, 
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their minds, their imaginations, he 
wrote from Chicago asking if I would 
consider a proposition to come to 
Tuskegee as a member of his adminis- 
trative staff. 

He seemed then, as I think of him 
even now, as a being set apart, a fig- 
ure of majesty and power, baffling, 
almost inscrutable, and yet, in his 
marvelous simplicity, as transparent 
as truth itself. 

He greeted my arrival without any 
of that hearty fervor and effusiveness 
I had half-way expected. He was mat- 
ter of fact—too much so, I almost dis- 
appointedly confessed to myself. 

The regular Sunday morning chapel 
exercises were about to begin. His wife 
was away. He asked me to accompany 
him. We sat far up near the platform 
of the Old Pavilion—this beautiful 
building had not then been finished, or 
dedicated. He entered into the worship 
of the hour in a deeply reverent way. 
During the whole service I noticed he 
was the cynosure of all eyes, his stu- 
dents and teachers alike seeming to 
view him with idolatrous eyes as they 
cast furtive glances in his direction. 

The next day I reported at his of- 
fice. With but short preliminaries, he 
began to advise me of what he would 
expect, and then pushed toward me a 
huge pile of diversified correspondence, 
and remarked most casually, without 
even going over it with me, “I wish 
you would dispose of these letters as 
rapidly as possible,” and walked from 
the office. 

I was aghast. I had never up to that 
time dictated a letter. Two stenogra- 
phers sat quietly by waiting for me to 
begin the day’s work—measuring me, 
studying me, I felt. I had to make a 
beginning somehow, and so I did, first 
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with one and then the other of his 
helpers. In the afternoon, with beating 
heart and much trepidation of spirit, 
I passed the correspondence to him 
for review and signature. Promptly he 
signed that sheaf of letters, reserving 
only two of them, as memory now 
serves me, for re-dictation. Naturally, 
I was a very happy young man that 
I had seemed to translate his thoughts 
and ideas in the replies made. 

Later, I came to recognize his action 
in my case as a distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Having chosen an assistant for 
a given task, he trusted him; put him 
upon his own resources, and held him 
to strict accountability without need- 
less nagging or interference. Once he 
had selected members of his staff for 
trusted posts, he gave them his com- 
plete trust and confidence. In this re- 
spect he was not unlike his great 
friend, Theodore Roosevelt, who so 
often boasted of the high caliber and 
capability of the members of his 
Cabinet, and of his dependence upon 
them. 

No wonder we all came to love him, 
and to honor him with a loyalty un- 
tarnished by even the suspicion of 
faithlessness, or disloyalty. His en- 
thusiasms became our enthusiasms. 
His restless, tireless efforts energized 
and galvanized us. His faith in men, 
white and black, became our faith. His 
firm belief in the truth of the philoso- 
phy of the education for which Tuske- 
gee stood and stands became our firm 
belief. The chart of action he pro- 
claimed for raising a dependent race 
out of the ashes of despair into the 
bright sunlight of hope and achieve- 
ment became our chart of action. His 
appeal for just consideration of his 
race at the hands of the dominant 
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group in the United States became 
ours. His insistence that opportunities 
carry with them corresponding respon- 
sibilities we accepted and preached as 
earnestly as he did. 

We, his associates and helpers, felt 
no envy of his growing influence and 
power; instead, we sought to add 
strength to his labors, modestly feel- 
ing that by loyally supporting him, we 
were helping to make more effective 
his labors, and that we were helping to 
add to his stature and to his power 
for good for race and country. 


FoUNDATION OF THE ‘GREATER 
TUSKEGEE” 


Those were the days when were be- 
ing laid the foundations of what we, at 
that time, called the “Greater Tuske- 
gee.” The new chapel, a gift of those 
truly God-like saints, the Misses Caro- 
line and Olivia E. P. Stokes, was being 
completed, to be dedicated March 22, 
1898, to give the institution an assem- 
bly room to take the place of that be- 
loved, thatched “Old Pavilion” in 
which so many notables had been wel- 
comed. 

The famous Atlanta Exposition 
Speech had been delivered, and also 
the Robert Gould Shaw address at the 
dedication of the deathless monument 
which stands on Boston Common. The 
deliverance at Cambridge upon receiv- 
ing the honorary degree, Master of 
Arts, the first of his race to receive an 
honorary degree within the classic 
shades of Old Harvard, had also elec- 
trified the nation. 

He had been hailed as the spokes- 
man of his race, the apostle of indus- 
trial education, the great conciliator, 
the prophet of a new day. Clark How- 
ell, Editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
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had commended him as having enun- 
ciated a platform upon which both 
races in the South could stand with 
equal justice to all. Henry Watterson, 
militant editor of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal; Colonel W. W. Screws, 
Editor of the Montgomery Advertiser, 
and his associate, Honorable F. P. 
Glass, and the responsible press of the 
South supported him and made easier 
his way with the Southern people. 
Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, had warmly congratu- 
lated him, and became to the day of 
his death, a warm and never-failing 
friend. The electric sensation of the 
hour was the modest Principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute. 

Other buildings followed the new 
chapel in quick succession—the former 
Trades’ Building, so much needed at 
that time; new dormitories for girls 
and boys, White Hall, Douglass Hall, 
Tantum Hall, Huntington Hall, 
Rockefeller Hall; and the four Emery 
buildings; a new Office Building (the 
Founder would never permit us to call 
it by so high-sounding a name as the 
Administration Building) ; a new Hos- 
pital Building, the gift of that lover 
of Tuskegee, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Ma- 
son, of Boston, granddaughter of John 
A. Andrew, War Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who had commissioned and 
sent to war during the Civil Conflict of 
the 60’s, the first colored regiment, the 
famous 54th, commanded by Robert 
Gould Shaw, to whom I have already 
referred; a new Academic Building, a 
new Library Building, the Millbank 
Agricultural Building, Dorothy Hall, 
the stately Dining Hall, and many 
others, including also modern up-to- 
date residences for members of the ad- 
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ministrative and teaching staff. These 
were a part of that building program. 

The donors of buildings and sustain- 
ing friends represented the “Who’s 
Who of Philanthropy in America”: 
Collis P. Huntington, the Misses 
Stokes, to whom I have referred; Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Jr., Andrew Car- 
negie, John Wanamaker, Robert C. 
Ogden, Joseph H. Choate, Henry H. 
Rogers, George Foster Peabody, the 
Whites of Brooklyn, Morris K. Jesup, 
George Eastman, the John D. Rocke- 
fellers, father and son; Francis and 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jacob H. 
Schiff, the Warburgs, Paul and Felix; 
the Misses Mason of Boston, General 
William J. Palmer; Governor Wolcott 
of Massachusetts; later, also, those 
princes of philanthropy and sympa- 
thizers with the under-privileged and 
the disadvantaged—Julius Rosenwald, 
Seth Low, Frank Trumbull, Wm. M. 
Scott, Edgar A. Bancroft, William Jay 
Schieffelin, and hundreds and hundreds 
of others, North and South, constituted 
the Roll of Honor of those who sought 
to honor themselves in helping him and 
sustaining his work. 

No story of his career should omit 
reference to that sweet character, Dr. 
Hollis Burke Frissell, successor of 
General Armstrong at Hampton, who 
counted it a privilege and responsibil- 
ity to work in sympathetic codpera- 
tion at all times with Hampton’s most 
famous graduate. 

A record of those who helped and 
encouraged him in his work would also 
be incomplete if it failed to refer to 
the visits to Tuskegee of President 
William McKinley in December 1898, 
and President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1905. Their visits served once again to 
center the attention of the civilized 





world upon Tuskegee Institute and its 
Founder, and drew from these two 
statesmen and members of their cab- 
inets encomiums which were echoed 
and re-echoed in every part of our 
country. 

As great as was the help and sup- 
port of these I have mentioned, I must 
not fail to mention two other friends 
of that early day—one white, the other 
colored—who had written General 
Armstrong at Hampton for a teacher. 
Those first days of struggle were the 
hardest, the most discouraging. His 
own tribute to them is more impressive 
than any words I can supply. In Up 
From Slavery, he thus refers to them: 
In the midst of all the difficulties I en- 


countered in getting Tuskegee started, and 
since ... there are two men among all the 
many friends of the school upon whom I 
have depended constantly for advice and 
guidance, and . . . from whom I have never 
sought anything in vain,—Mr. George W. 
Campbell, a former slave-holder, and Mr. 
Lewis Adams, a black man, a former slave. 
.. . From the first, these two men saw 
clearly what my plan of education was, 
sympathized with me, and supported me in 
every effort. 

Mr. Campbell’s sympathy, interest and 
support were left as a legacy to his son, 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, who was his 
father’s successor on the Board of 
Trustees, and for many years Vice- 
Chairman of the Board. Other helpers 
during those early years were the sub- 
stantial citizens of the town, the State, 
the South. To mention only a few: 
Doctor J. L. M. Curry, of the John F. 
Slater Fund; Doctor John Massey, of 
the Alabama Female College, whose 
daughter spoke so feelingly, challeng- 
ingly, and courageously from this plat- 
form a few years ago; the Drakefords, 
the Johnstons, the Varners, the Hares, 
the Wrights, and every governor of the 
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state, from the beginning of the estab- 
lishment of the institution, and prac- 
tically every state superintendent of 
education, not only of Alabama, but of 
nearly every other Southern state, as 
well. 

And now, so much for historical 
reminiscence. 


WasHINGTON—MAN OF THE WORLD 

J have referred to that electric hour, 
after delivery of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion Address, when the Founder found 
himself with the pitiless flood-lights of 
publicity and national prominence 
focused upon him. How did he react 
to his new-found eminence, as his 
counsel and advice were sought by the 
mighty of the earth, not only of Amer- 
ica, but of England, Germany, South 
Africa, the West Indies, Liberia, 
Hayti, and other countries? 

With honors heaped high and adula- 
tion lavished upon him, did he become 
vaunted, puffed up? Let his friend, 
Theodore Roosevelt, former President 
of the United States, the incarnate 
evangel of the Square Deal, answer. 
Said Mr. Roosevelt at the Memorial 
Exercises held by the Trustees here at 
Tuskegee, within a month of his pass- 
ing: 

If I were obliged to choose one sentence 
out of all the sentences that have been 
written in which to sum up what seems to 
me to be the deepest religious spirit, I should 
take a phrase from the Prophet Micah, 
which says: “What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with his God.” And 
Booker Washington did justice, and he loved 
mercy, and he walked humbly with his God. 
He spent his life in service, in serving the 
people of his own race, and in serving the 
people of my race just as much. He did 


justice to every man, and no injustice done 
him could swerve him from the path of 
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justice to others; and he not only loved 
mercy, but he lived the love he felt for 
mercy; and finally, he walked humbly with 
his God. There was not in him a touch of 
the servile spirit; there was not in him a 
touch of unworthy abasement, but there was 
the genuine humility of spirit that made him 
eager and anxious to walk humbly with his 
God for the welfare of his race. 


There have been those who often 
have sought to read into the Founder’s 
life a spirit contrary to the estimate 
pronounced by President Roosevelt, 
and that is why I am venturing to 
bring to your attention this just evalu- 
ation of the spirit which characterized 
his life and his work. Humility, with 
him, was not servility. He continued 
the even tenor of his way. He was un- 
spoiled by the great honors which 
came to him. There was in him no 
room for personal vanity. Clearly he 
saw fundamentals. Seeing his way, he 
could not be deflected into by-paths 
either by criticism, or unreasonable re- 
viling. He continued to hold, and to 
proclaim, that the members of his race, 
each individual thereof, must seek to 
acquire basic character, those qualities 
and fundamental virtues which con- 
tribute to make men and women useful 
members of society through practical, 
purposeful work. He was not ashamed 
to preach the gospel of industry and 
thrift. He felt that only through them 
could men and women of his race 
permanently win their way. 

From the very beginning, his educa- 
tional program was more or less revo- 
lutionary when contrasted with the 
traditional scholasticism of the time, 
for he placed his emphasis upon and 
paid more attention to forming charac- 
ter than to the precocious aptitudes of 
his pupils. This was, for that period, 
education of a new kind, and a radical 
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departure from the academic formal- 
ism of the usual] school-room. 

He was a constructive force for 
good. Best of all, he always had a pro- 
gram. The public believed in him, in 
his sincerity, and in the practicability 
of his plans and programs. 

He indulged in no labored processes 
of rationalization in the working out 
of his educational philosophy. Intui- 
tively he felt the needs and necessities 
of a race, and devoted himself with all 
his powers of mind and heart to mak- 
ing effective a program of race ad- 
vancement. As a result he contributed 
more fundamental principles to the 
present-day pragmatic philosophy of 
education than any other single indi- 
vidual, or school of thought. 

I have said he was a practical, con- 
structive force. Mirages did not attract 
him, Rainbows could not lead him to 
seek mythical pots of gold at their end. 
With Cavour, who brought about na- 
tional unity in Italy, he had “great en- 
thusiasm for the possible.” He knew, 
as Daniel Webster once said, “There 
is nothing so powerful as truth.” 

He fashioned and inspired the or- 
ganization of supplemental agencies 
for the well-being of his race. To men- 
tion only a few: The nation-wide in- 
fluence of the National Negro Business 
League, with its affiliated organiza- 
tions; the National Negro Teachers’ 
Association, afterward re-named the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools; the National Medical 
Association, then composed of Negro 
physicians, dentists, and pharmacists; 
the celebration of Negro Health Week, 
now supported and directed by the 
U. 8S. Public Health Service; the Tus- 
kegee Negro Conference, composed of 





Negro farmers and planters. He was 
associated with the National Urban 
League, with the organization of which 
he was associated with Mrs. Ruth 8. 
Baldwin, wife of his friend and coun- 
sellor, William H. Baldwin, Jr.; and 
the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, of 
which he was a trustee from the date 
of its establishment to the day of his 
death. He was primarily responsible in 
interesting and influencing Miss Anna 
T. Jeanes to provide this philanthropy 
of one million dollars in support of 
rural Negro schools, and in helping to 
select the members of its first Board 
of Trustees—the Honorable William 
H. Taft, then President-elect; Mr. 
Carnegie, Hon. Walter H. Page, Edi- 
tor of The World’s Work, who later be- 
came Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Dr. Frissell, Mr. Peabody, Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams, noted editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, afterward Director of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism; and 
also that beloved, unfailing friend of 
Negro education, that Southerner of 
Southerners, that prince of gentlemen, 
who has devoted all of the succeeding 
years to its work, Dr. J. H. Dillard, 
who surrendered a prized berth at Tu- 
lane University to devote his mellow 
wisdom and wonderful talents to the 
work of an under-privileged group of 
his fellow-citizens. Of course, I must 
not fail to mention also that wonder- 
ful group of colored publicists and 
leaders who also were members of the 
Jeanes Fund Board at its organiza- 
tion—Bishop Grant, Doctor Moton, 
who later came to Tuskegee as Prin- 
cipal; Mr. Napier, afterward Register 
of the U.S. Treasury, and that inde- 
fatigable, rare soul, Mr. R. L. Smith, 
who had up to that time, and since, 
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devoted his life to advancing the edu- 
cational interests of the colored peo- 
ple of Texas. 

The Founder was also a Trustee of 
Fisk University at Nashville, and of 
Howard University at Washington. 

He was a trusted adviser of the of- 
ficials of the General Education Board, 
a Rockefeller benefaction, as Dr. Butt- 
rick testified when he delivered the 
Founder’s Day address here in 1922. 
And who is it that does not know that 
it was through him Mr. Rosenwald 
was led to undertake with passionate 
devotion and beneficence the effort to 
make the South blossom as a rose by 
making possible more than 5,000 rural 
schools for colored children in nearly 
1,000 counties of practically all the 
Southern states, at a cost, including 
his contributions, those from colored 
people, and from public funds, of near- 
ly $30,000,000; thereby providing for 
the education of nearly three-quarters 
of a million children, and giving em- 
ployment to approximately 1,500 
teachers, not to mention other philan- 
thropies well known to you who gather 
here today. 

This philanthropy was so princely 
in conception and execution and so 
staggering in helpful usefulness as to 
challenge universal praise and grati- 
tude. What these rural school houses 
have meant in the life of the colored 
people of the South, and to the South 
itself, it is impossible to estimate or 
adequately describe. And yet, despite 
the Founder’s labors in many fields of 
activity, his enduring fame, in my 
opinion, will rest chiefly upon his work 
in the field of education, and his pro- 
gram of seeking to promote and to 
cement interracial understandings in 


the South and throughout the nation— 
equitable, fair and just to all. 

I have referred to his fame in the 
field of education. His books—Up 
From Slavery, The Future of the 
American Negro, Working With the 
Hands, My Larger Education, The 
Man Farthest Down, Putting the Most 
in Life, Character Building, to mention 
only a portion of his literary output, 
emphasize, over and over again, his 
educational philosophy. Deeply bed- 
ded therein are pearls of wisdom, nug- 
gets of thought, setting forth “the dig- 
nity, the beauty, and the civilizing 
power of intelligently directed labor” ; 
and also programs of race adjustment, 
race advancement, and economic and 
spiritual development. 

He was favored by God with the 
rare gift of oratory, but he seems to 
have recognized a fact, recently ex- 
pressed by Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
in Current History, that “oratory is an 
emotional rather than an intellectual 
activity,” and so his eloquence was al- 
ways of a restrained quality. He ad- 
dressed himself to the reasoning and 
reasoned intelligence of his hearers in- 
stead of seeking to play, as well he 
might, upon easily stirred and unstable 
emotions. As was said of Abraham 
Lincoln, “he wrote and spoke the lan- 
guage of literary simplicity.” 

I have said his claim to fame in the 
world of education is secure. Several 
years ago, a Commission of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, com- 
posed of superintendents of education 
throughout the United States, affiliated 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion, reported, after a long-time study, 
the names of the ten persons it con- 
sidered as having contributed most to 
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the development of education in Amer- 
ica—living educators not being con- 
sidered. After a survey of the whole 
field of education, this Commission 
named the following as having con- 
tributed most to educational effective- 
ness in the United States: Henry Bar- 
nard, the early organizer of State pub- 
lie schools; Charles W. Eliot, President 
of Harvard University for 40 years; 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Founder of the 
first school for the deaf at Hartford, 
Connecticut; James M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for 40 years; William 
T. Harris, who helped to establish in 
St. Louis the first permanent kinder- 
garten; Horace Mann, pioneer in be- 
half of universal education; William 
H. Maxwell, the first Superintendent 
of Schools of Greater New York; 
Francis W. Parker, exponent of democ- 
racy in the schools; Emma Hart Wil- 
lard, leader in behalf of education for 
women; and then, to these nine was 
added another, the Founder of Tuske- 
gee Institute—Booker T. Washington. 

Professor Merle Curti, of Smith Col- 
lege, in his book, The Social Ideas of 
American Educators, published last 
year, included all except one of those 
chosen by the National Education As- 
sociation as outstanding American ed- 
ucators. The Founder still retains his 
rank in this select list. Dr. Curti as- 
serts that it was “Booker Washing- 
ton’s emphasis on the social signifi- 
cance of a purposeful education which 
lies at the heart of his social philoso- 
phy and which made him a great 
American educator.” 

Dr. William T. Harris, influential 
American educator of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
declared in 1904 that Booker Wash- 





ington’s program for Negro education 
was of “so universal a character that 
it applied to the downtrodden of all 
races, without reference to color.” 

Feeble as my words may be in seek- 
ing to bring to your attention what 
this high recognition means, I am 
sure you appreciate its full and deep 
significance. He has taken his place 
among the immortals in the field of 
American education. 

I have not sought in this hasty re- 
view of his life and work to tell of those 
days of dirt floors and rags for carpets; 
of hard, bitter struggle and suffering; 
of working in salt mines and walking 
from West Virginia to Hampton, of 
which he had heard as a miracle place 
where boys and girls could secure an 
education by working for it; of his 
first examination at Hampton which 
consisted of being directed to clean a 
class room, and of how triumphantly 
and successfully he passed it. But there 
is one thing, in this connection, I would 
have you remember. He never lament- 
ed, or was ashamed of his early begin- 
nings and privations. He always 
seemed to have a conscious pride in 
recalling how he had thwarted circum- 
stance, and overcome obstacles; and 
he never ceased to teach his pupils the 
enduring qualities of perseverance, 
self-reliance, self-sacrifice, and honor- 
able ambition. He recognized the fact 
that qualities such as these contribute 
to the “durable satisfactions of life.” 

He found himself, upon graduation 
from Hampton, an educational and 
spiritual grandchild of Mark Hopkins 
who had inspired Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, and who in turn passed on 
to the Founder of Tuskegee some por- 
tion of the spirit of Hopkins and of 
himself. 
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It would not be difficult to bring be- 
fore you the picture of the newly-freed 
slave, sleeping under wooden pave- 
ments in Richmond, Virginia; a waif 
keeping body and soul together as best 
he could, with a burning thirst for edu- 
cation and a desire to get ahead in the 
world, together with the achievements 
of his lifetime, and the triumphs of his 
marvelous career. They prove, if they 
prove anything, that in truth his life 
was a triumph of democracy in Amer- 
ica. And it is this man, our Founder, 
whose life-story reads like some stir- 
ring romance, who having drunk to its 
very lees all that poverty and servi- 
tude, with their discouraging handi- 
caps, could offer, who is enrolled 
among the first ten of American edu- 
cators in America. 

In the field of race relations he was 
also a dominant figure, the keystone 
of his philosophy being that historic 
sentence of his: “No man shall drag 
me down so low as to make me hate 
him.” Well is this sentiment graven 
upon yonder monument along with 
others from his voice and pen; for it 
was in truth the very touchstone—the 
secret, if there be any secret, of his 
great success in interpreting black men 
to white men and white men to black 
men. 

He had a knack of getting close to 
people, of overcoming racial preju- 
dices; and was always fired with the 
desire and determination to overcome 
racial misunderstandings and, if pos- 
sible, to obliterate racial bitterness. He 
believed in America; he believed in its 
opportunities. He was willing to share 
his portion of its responsibilities. He 
felt, with all of his heart, that to 
achieve a sure economic foundation, 
the race must pay the price—“the price 
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of sleepless nights; the price of toil 
when others rest; the price of planning 
today for tomorrow; the price of plan- 
ning this year for next year.” Two of 
his most notable slogans were “Free- 
dom is not a bequest but a conquest.” 
“An ounce of application is worth a 
ton of abstraction.” 

These quotations sum up all of his 
thinking with respect to race advance- 
ment, and were, in very truth, the guid- 
ing principles which played so large a 
part in pushing him to places of high 
leadership in the world of education, 
and in the world of public affairs. 

He never sought to stir feelings of 
acrimony and hate, but instead sought 
to ameliorate misunderstandings. He 
knew that the spiritual history of civil- 
ization indicates that the path of man- 
kind is ever, ever upward, and that 
minorities must win their way not by 
platitudes and shibboleths, but by 
hard; unceasing work. 

He was a student of the Bible; he 
believed in It with all of his heart and 
with all of his soul, and he adapted It 
to all his relations in life; in fact, in 
the words of the Apostle James, he 
was “swift to hear, slow to speak, and 
slow to wrath.” And yet, lest one is 
tempted to believe that he was “soft,” 
it may be well for me to remark that, 
while amiable and tolerant, he could, 
upon occasion, become sublimely posi- 
tive, wrathful and righteously indig- 
nant when face to face with incompe- 
tence, or injustice, or any semblance 
thereof. 


Dr. WASHINGTON’s SUCCESSORS 


And now, and finally, that day long 
dreaded, arrived. The wasted, weak- 
ened body could no longer carry the 
burdens which had been imposed upon 
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it. And with it also came that second 
period in the history of the school. 
“Major” Moton, as he was affection- 
ately known, was called by the Trus- 
tees as successor to the Founder. He 
took up the burdens and the responsi- 
bilities of the institution with zest and 
courage, and carried on the work in 
the devout spirit of the Founder. He 
strengthened and expanded courses of 
study, won new friends for the institu- 
tion, added new buildings to the al- 
ready large number adorning the cam- 
pus, and increased the endowment 
funds of the institution. Honors also 
quickly came to him as the result of 
his own earnest endeavors, and insti- 
tutions of learning throughout the 
country honored him with their high- 
est honorary degrees. The title, “Ma- 
jor” Moton, gave way to the title, 
“Doctor” Moton, and most worthily 
has he worn these honors. At the end 
of 20 years, he retired with the affec- 
tionate regard of all with whom he 
had been associated. 

And now we enter upon the third 
epoch of the school’s history. Frederick 
Douglass Patterson, master of clear 
thinking and forthright speaking, 
comes to the helm. He signalized his 
advent as the third President of the 
Institute with a bold declaration of 
educational policy. “There are to be 
no changes in the fundamental educa- 
tional policy of the Institution,” he 
said, “because there is an increased 
rather than a decreased need for a 
technical program of education for 
Negroes.” He recognizes Tuskegee, not 
only as “the exponent of sound and 
unique philosophies,” but also as “the 
barometer of the fundamental progress 
of the American Negro,” and as “a 
tribute to high motives of philanthro- 


py.” This new leader, raised by God to 
continue this great work, recognizes 
the fact that “Tuskegee began with a 
practical philosophy of education, and 
must be able to continue contributing 
in a definite and tangible way to the 
general welfare of our country.” He 
recognized, in his first official state- 
ment as President, that “the practical 
demands made on education, especial- 
ly technical education, require that in- 
stitutions of learning keep their pro- 
grams in a state of flexibility and sensi- 
tive to external changes.” In this he 
finds himself in company with the 
great Founder who was quick to recog- 
nize progressive changes in education, 
and to codrdinate them with the pri- 
mary principles of the Institute’s his- 
tory and traditions. 

The destiny of the great institution 
is in safe and capable hands. 

It is fortunate for the youth of the 
land, and especially the young men 
and women who come to Tuskegee, as 
they face the social dilemmas of the 
hour, that so gallant a knight has been 
called to the headship of this great 
institution. With the active and sym- 
pathetic support of a Board of Trus- 
tees, as devoted as any in the land, 
guiding its destinies, it is bound to go 
on from strength to strength. 

The great Founder, secure in the af- 
fections and memory of millions of 
people throughout the world; secure in 
the fame of one who was willing to 
lose his life that he might find it, looks 
down, I am sure, with approving eyes 
upon the progress of the institution, in 
the knowledge that the great work he 
founded and carried on will continue 
to redound to the glory of God and of 
man. 
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The Organized Educational Activities of 
Negro Literary Societies, 1828-1846 


DOROTHY B. PORTER 


ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES OF FREE 
NEGROES 


In 1830 there were 319,599 free Ne- 
groes in the United States.‘ Between 
the years 1830 and 1840, these Negroes 
were forced to organize into groups of 
various kinds because of the conditions 
which faced them in the different sec- 
tions of the United States. This situa- 
tion was due mainly to the strict en- 
forcement of rigid laws which limited 
the freedom of the free Negro—laws 
were made partly because of the fear 
on the part of the whites of such servile 
insurrections as Gabriel’s insurrection 
in Virginia in 1800, the Denmark 
Vesey insurrection in South Carolina 
in 1822, and the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion in Virginia in 1831. Other reasons 
which forced Negroes to organize were 
the efforts of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society to remove them from this 
country, antipathy towards them on 
the part of most whites and slaves, the 
activities of the slave dealers who sent 
many free persons into slavery and the 
idea prevalent among whites that. they 
were an “indolent and shiftless” group. 
As a result, several types of organiza- 
tions flourished among them. 

As early as 1787, a beneficial society 
was organized in Philadelphia. It 
seems to have been the first organized 
society in Negro life. The birth of this 
society was due to the activities of 





US. Bureau of the Census. Negro Popu- 
lation, 1790-1915. Washington: Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1918. p. 53. 


Absalom Jones and Richard Allen.? 
It was not established, however, for 
literary purposes, but for mutual aid 
to its members in distress. Soon after 
the organization of this society other 
beneficial organizations appeared in 
the various cities, which were named 
after prominent Negroes. One of these 
was “The United Daughters of Allen.” 
Others were named after friends of the 
Negro race, such as “The Male Garri- 
son Association”; and still others were 
named after white organizations of a 
similar type, such as “The Humane 
Mechanics Society.’* In addition to 
beneficial societies, Negroes had or- 
ganized themselves into Bible, mis- 
sionary and moral reform societies in 
an effort to develop a religious and 
moral consciousness among themselves. 
Temperance, tract, educational and 
welfare societies were organized also 
for their individual social values. 
Numerous societies of these types were 
found in the larger cities of the East 
and Middle States. 

About 1832, Negroes formed anti- 
slavery societies among their own 
group which were in many cases 


* William Douglass, Annals of the First 
African Church in the United States of 
America. Philadelphia: King and Baird, 
1862. p. 15. George Bragg, The First Negro 
Organization—The Free African Society. 
Baltimore: The author, 1924. p. 7. 

* Pennsylvania Society for the Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, The Present State 
and Condition of the Free People of Color 
in the city of Philadelphia and Adjoining 
Districts. Philadelphia: Merrihew and Gunn, 
1836, p. 26. 
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auxiliary bodies to the white anti- 
slavery societies. The Massachusetts 
General Colored Association, of which 
Thomas Dalton was President and 
William C. Nell, Vice-President, sent 
Joshua Easton, as a delegate to the 
annual meeting of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society with a letter ask- 
ing that the Massachusetts General 
Association be made an auxiliary soci- 
ety to the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society.* Although separate Negro 
anti-slavery societies existed in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Ohio, Connecti- 
cut, and New Jersey,> there was a 
strong feeling against the organization 
of Negro anti-slavery societies on the 
part of both white and colored persons. 
This was due to the fact that the estab- 
lishment of Negro anti-slavery socie- 
ties seemed to defeat one of the pur- 
poses of the anti-slavery societies 
which was to destroy prejudice against 
the Negro. On the other hand, the 
names of many Negro men and women 
appear in the reports of the white anti- 
slavery societies as members and offi- 
cers who worked fervently for the 
abolition of slavery. 

These societies flourished in North- 
ern cities where free Negroes were 
most numerous and where the laws did 
not limit their freedom at all times. 
Here, there were newspapers and mag- 
azines, white and colored, which print- 
ed reports of their activities. It was 
possible to hold conventions for the 
purpose of exchanging ideas and ior 
raising money in one city with the 
delegates present from many other 

*New England Anti-Slavery Society. 
First Annual Report of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society presented Jan. 9, 1833. Boston: Gar- 
rison and Knapp, 1833. p. 7. 

*Reports of the American Anti-Slavery 


Society, 1834-1838. New York: William S. 
Dorr, 1835-1838. 


cities. Speeches could be made and 
pamphlets distributed without moles- 
tation. In the South there were no 
newspapers liberal enough to publish 
the activities of free Negroes. Laws 
were enforced in several Southern 
states which limited or forbade immi- 
gration and emigration of free Ne- 
groes. The laws of Mississippi in 1830 
punished by death persons of color 
circulating “seditious” pamphlets.® In 
1835, Amos Dresser, an active Negro 
member of the Ohio Abolition Society 
was arrested in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and charged with circulating pam- 
phlets among slaves to incite them to 
insurrection. The Committee of Vigi- 
lance consisting of sixty-two citizens 
tried him and found him guilty. He 
was punished with a beating, forced to 
leave the city and to leave behind 
most of his belongings.’ According to 
Dresser’s Narrative, published by the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, there 
was no law existing in Tennessee at 
the time forbidding the sale of Bibles 
and religious tracts, and the distribu- 
tion of anti-slavery pamphlets. He also 
stated that he had given to “no person 
of color, bond or free any pamphlets.”* 
The establishment of anti-slavery or- 
ganizations and other societies shows 
that the free Negroes were concerned 
and active in their own betterment. 
The purpose of these organizations ex- 
tended beyond the objectives of the 
literary societies. 


TuHE RISE OF THE LITERARY SOCIETIES 


The evolution of the early American 
Negro literary societies, which like the 


* John C. Hurd, The Law of Freedom and 
Bondage in the United States. Boston: Little 
and Brown & Co., 1862. V. 2. p. 147. 

‘Amos Dresser, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser. New York: American Anti-Slavery 
Society, 1836. p. 15. 

*Tbid., p. 6. 
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other organizations were expressions of 
the free Negro’s impulses toward or- 
ganization and improvement, forms an 
interesting chapter in the cultural and 
educational history of the American 
Negro. They began to appear over one 
hundred years ago when certain Ne- 
groes living in Northern cities took 
definite steps to improve their mental 
and moral condition through the medi- 
um of these societies. These organiza- 
tions were known not only as literary 
societies, but also as debating and 
reading-room societies. 

Some of the expressed reasons for 
the organization of these institutions 
were the stimulation of reading and 
the spreading of useful knowledge by 
providing libraries and reading rooms, 
the encouragement of expressed liter- 
ary efforts by providing audiences as 
critics and channels of publication for 
their literary productions and the 
training of future orators and leaders 
by means of debates. Thus, their ac- 
tivities as a whole were educational. 
Apart from this, there were certain 
existing conditions inherent in the race 
relations of the times which led to 
the establishment of these societies. 
The Reverend Theodore 8S. Wright, a 
prominent Negro of the day, was 
thrown out of a white literary meeting 
of the Alumni of Nassau Hall in New 
York City.° The presence of Negroes 
in white literary organizations was not 
wanted. Even in Massachusetts, often 
referred to as the “birthplace of free- 
dom,” this condition was true. In New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, Charles Sum- 
ner and Ralph Waldo Emerson re- 
called their engagements to speak at a 


Lyceum when they learned that col- 


*American Anti-Slavery Society, Fourth 
Annual Report. New York: William S. Dorr. 
1887. p. 110. 


ored patrons were not to share the 
same privileges as the white mem- 
bers.'° At Lynn, Massachusetts, there 
was opposition to Charles Lenox Re- 
mond, a Negro lecturer, who was to ad- 
dress a white group.'! New institutions 
were formed in these places as a result 
of this discrimination. Thus, Negroes 
began to form societies of their own, in 
which they could have fuller and freer 
discussions and freedom of activity 
and control. A list of the more impor- 
tant societies which flourished during 
this period follows: 


Negroes Literary Societies Listed by 
States and Cities With Dates of 
Formation 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Demosthenian Institute, 1837. 
Edgeworth Society. Before, 1837. 
Female Literary Society, 1831. 
Gilbert Lyceum, 1841. 
Library Company of Colored Persons, 
1833. 
Minerva Literary Association, 1934. 
Philadelphia Association for Moral and 
Mental Improvement of the People 
of Color, 1835. 
Reading Room Society, 1828. 
Rush Library and Debating Society, 
1836. 


Pittsburgh 
Theban Literary Society, 1831. 
Young Men’s Literary and Moral Re- 
form Society of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity, 1837. 


New York 
New York City 
Female Literary Society. Before, 1836. 
Ladies Literary Society, 1834. 
New York African Clarkson Society, 
1829. 





” William C. Nell, The Colored Patriots 
of the American Revolution. Boston: R. F. 
Walleut. 1855. p. 114. 

" Ibid., p. 115. 





New York Garrison Literary Associa- 
tion, 1834. 

New York Philomathean Society, 1830. 

Phoenix Society, 1833. 


Albany 
Literary Societies (two). Before 1843. 


Buffalo 
Debating Society. Before 1837. 
Young Ladies Literary Society. Before 
1837. 


Poughkeepsie 


Literary Society. Before 1837. 


Rochester 
Debating Society. 
Literary 


Before 1848. 
Ladies and Dorcas Society, 


1833. 


Schenactady 


Debating Society. Before 1843. 


Troy 
Debating Society. Before 1837. 
Literary Society. Before 1837. 


Mental and Moral Improvement So- 
ciety. Before 1837. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Adelphic Union for the Promotion of 

1836. 

Afric-American Female Intelligence So- 
ciety, 1832. 

Boston Philomathean Society, 1836. 

Thompson Literary 
ciety. Before 1835. 

Young Men’s Literary Society. Before 
1845. 


Literature and Science, 


and Debating So- 


New Bedford 


Debating Society. Before 1837. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
Literary and Religious Institution, 1834. 


Ruove Isyranp 
Providence 
Literary Society, 1833. 
Debating Society. Before 1837. 
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New JERSEY 
Newark 
Tyro and Literary Association 1832. 


MaryLaAND 
Baltimore 
Young Men’s Mental Improvement So- 
ciety for the Discussion of Moral and 
Philosophical Questions of all kinds. 
Before 1835. 
Phoenix Society. Before 1835. 


Wasuinecrton, D.C. 


Debating Society. Before 1837. 
Literary Society. Before 1837. 
Washington Conventional Society, 1834. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 


Literary Society. Before 1843. 


Columbus 
Literary Society. Before 1843. 


MIcHIGAN 
Detroit 


Young Men’s Lyceum and Debating So- 
ciety. Before 1846. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETIES 


The free Negroes in Philadelphia 
seem to have taken the lead in the es- 
tablishment of literary societies among 
Negroes. On the evening of March 20, 
1828, a group of free men of color gath- 
ered together to organize a society that 
in some way would have as its purpose 
“the mental improvement of the people 
of color in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia.”*? William Whipper, one of 
the most prominent Negroes of the 
day, was the guiding spirit of the 


= Educational societies were organized 
much earlier than the literary societies. 
Their efforts embodied some of those of the 
literary societies, in that they spread “useful 
knowledge” and collected books for the use 
of the members. See the Constitution of the 
Pittsburgh African Education Society, 
Hazard’s Register of Pennsulvania. Phila- 
delphia. V.9., p. 115 
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group. In a short address to the men 
present, he urged them not to sit, “as 
idle spectators to the movement being 
carried on by nations to improve them- 
selves,” but because of their limited 
opportunities to “feel bound to open 
an institution to which they may re- 
pair and qualify themselves for future 
usefulness.” A committee was formed 
to draw up a constitution for the socie- 
ty which was to be known as the 
“Reading Room Society” for young 
men in Philadelphia. The library was 
to consist of some books treating on 
the subject of ancient, modern, and 
ecclesiastical history, the Laws of 
Pennsylvania, The Freedom’s Journal, 
The Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, and other works. For reasons 
which are not given all books, “chimer- 
ical or visionary,” were to be exclud- 
ed. The public received benefits from 
this organization, as well as the mem- 
bers. This is evidenced in the appoint- 
ment of William Whipper, the Secre- 
tary, at a meeting held May 2, 1828 to 
deliver to the public an address on the 
evening of May 12th, in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Lom- 
bard Street." 

From Whipper’s address, we learn 
that members of the society were re- 
quired to have certain moral qualifica- 
tions in order to secure the protection 
and welfare of the society. Monthly 
dues and an initiation fee were exacted. 
All of the money received except that 
which went for wood, light, and rent 
was to be expended for the purpose of 
securing books. These books were to 
be placed in the care of a librarian who 
was instructed that “it shall be the 





* Freedom’s Journal. New York. 1828. V. 
2. p. 98, 
* Tbid., p. 83. 


duty to deliver to said members alter- 
nately such books as they shall de- 
mand with strict regard that no mem- 
ber shall keep a book out of the li- 
brary longer than a week, without 
paying a fine prescribed in the consti- 
tution, unless an apology for sickness, 
or absence be given—those shall be 
the only excuses.”"* Meetings were 
held weekly, at which time members 
returned and received books. At the 
meetings they read and expressed 
among themselves whatever senti- 
ments they may have received from 
their readings. 

Early in the year 1832, William 
Lloyd Garrison addressed the Female 
and Literary Society of Philadelphia. 
He found the group a most interesting 
and alert one, and writing of it in the 
Liberator said: “If the traducers of the 
Negro race could be acquainted with 
the moral worth, just refinement, and 
large intelligence of this association 
their mouths would be hereafter 
dumb.” The members of this organiza- 
tion met every Tuesday night for the 
purpose of “mental improvement in 
moral and literary pursuits.” The ma- 
jority of the ladies wrote original liter- 
ary pieces which were placed anony- 
mously in a box and later criticized. 
The society in 1832 was composed of 
about twenty members, having been 
organized in 1831. 

Garrison was so favourably im- 
pressed with the society that he took 
with him several of the compositions 
written by these ladies with the idea of 
publishing them, not only for their 
merit, but with the hope that other 
ladies living in other cities would or- 
ganize into similar groups. A poem 


* Tbid., p. 306. 
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ealled “Farewell” and signed by 
“Ada,” one of the members of this so- 
ciety, appeared in the Liberator for 
June 30, 1832.'° In October of the same 
year, an “Address to the Female Lit- 
erary Association of Philadelphia on 
their First Anniversary” by a mem- 
ber was published in the Liberator.’" 
There appeared also in the Liberator 
for January 2, 1832, an article entitled 
“Emigration to Mexico” and was 
signed by ““A Colored Female of Phila- 
delphia.” Scattered through the files 
of the Liberator are found many 
poems and essays written by members 
of this society and by members of 
other female societies organized in 
other cities. For the most part these 
writings were signed with just a fore- 
name, pseudonym, or simply by “A 
Lady of Color.” This makes the iden- 
tification of the authors difficult, if 
not impossible. 

There had existed since 1731, a Li- 
brary Company in Philadelphia, which 
had its beginning in the “Junto Club” 
founded by Benjamin Franklin “for 
literary and scientific discussion, the 
reading of original essays, poems, etc.” 
It was called the “club of mutual im- 
provement” and was the forerunner of 
subeription libraries in the United 
States. This Library Company is still 
in existence today.'* The colored peo- 
ple of Philadelphia, no doubt, at- 
tempted to form an organization simi- 
lar to this one, for on January 1, 1833 
the Philadelphia Library Company of 
Colored Persons was established. Nine 
members were present at its forma- 





* eg ee Boston. Garrison and Knapp, 
1832. Vol. 2, p. 103. 

" Ibid., p. 306 

~ George M. Abbott, A Short History of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: 1913. p. 3. 





tion and signed its constitution. The 
society composed of free colored males 
grew very rapidly in membership and 
soon after its establishment applied 
to the legislature for an act of incor- 
poration, which was granted in 1836." 
The following announcement to the 
public concerning the society appeared 
in the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 


tion for May 1833. 
From the US. Gazette 


To the Public, 

We, the people of color of this city being 
deeply impressed with the necessity of pro- 
moting among our youth, a proper cultiva- 
tion for literary pursuits and improvement 
of the faculties and powers of their minds, 
deem it necessary to state, for the informa- 
tion of our friends, wherever situated, that 
we have succeeded in organizing an institu- 
tion under the title of the “Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company of Colored Persons.” 

It will be perceived that this is not a mere 
fractional effort, the design of any single so- 
ciety among us, of which we are proud, it can 
with truth be said there are many, all hav- 
ing originated for our mutual benefit and 
improvement; neither is it sectarian, but its 
fractures are such as to embrace the en- 
tire population of the City and County of 
Philadelphia, as its name imports. 

In accordance with which we most re- 
spectfully appeal to the friends of science 
and the people of color, for such books and 
other donations as will facilitate the object 
of this institution. 

The following individuals are duly au- 
thorized to solicit and receive such dona- 
tions in behalf of said company, as a liberal 
and enlightened public feel disposed to be- 
stow, viz: Robert C. Gordon, Jr., 212 S. 
Seventh St., Frederick A. Hinton, 82 S. 
Fourth St., James Needham, 12 N. Fourth 
St., Daniel B. Brownhill, 15 Arch St., 
Thomas Butler, 6 S. Eighth St., Wm. 5S. 
Gordon, 99 Callowhill St., David Colly, 
Ninth above Coates St., Junius C. More, 


* Joseph Wilson, Sketches of the Higher 
Classes of Colored Society in Philadelphia. 
(By a Southerner.) Philadelphia: Merrihew 
and Thompson, 1841. p. 98. 
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Passyunk Road; Morris Brown, Jr., 241 
Shippen St.” 


The main object of this society was 
to build up a collection of useful books 
on every subject for the benefit of its 
members and to enlighten the group 
by means of weekly lectures on liter- 
ary and scientific subjects. The lec- 
tures were given by the members of the 
society and others from the first week 
in October to the following May of 
each year.” Books were made acces- 
sible with comparatively little cost. A 
systematic order for reading was 
adopted by those interested. To stimu- 
late reading and research a series of 
debates was introduced. These de- 
bates gave the members practice in 
the art of public speaking. From time 
to time the society received books, 
pamphlets, and maps as gifts. By 
1838, the library had 600 volumes and 
the society had about 150 members 
who took an active part in the organ- 
ization.”* The Right Reverend Bishop 
White of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was a frequent contributor to 
the collection. There was an admission 
fee to the society of one dollar and a 
monthly assessment of twenty-five 
cents. The meetings were held in the 
basement of the St. Thomas Episcopal 
Chureh.?* 

An editorial appeared in the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation during the 
year 1833 which summed up the prog- 
ress of the colored people of Phila- 
delphia and credited them with the 


“Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
nen, D.C., 1833, 3d. series. V. 3, p. 


_"Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, op. 
ewt., 1838, v. 11, p. 186. 

* Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of the Free People of Color of the City of 
Philadelphia, op. cit., p. 30. 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 99-100. 


establishment of libraries, reading- 
rooms, and debating societies. Accord- 
ing to the editorial, a gentleman who 
was present at the regular meeting of 
one of the debating clubs included the 
following information in his report: 
“Discussions were conducted with a 
degree of spirit and propriety and dis- 
played a cogency and acuteness of 
reasoning, and an elevation and ele- 
gance of language for which he was 
little prepared. The subjects of discus- 
sion generally relate to their own rights 
and interests and frequently result in 
decisions from which the prejudiced 
mind of the white man would startle 
and shrink with apprehension.” The 
editorial further states: 

They are numerous [the societies], united 
and bitterly conscious of their degradation 
and their power. To this let the pride, the 
independence and ambition which science 
ever imparts be added, and the conse- 
quences though beyond the reach of con- 
jecture would doubtless be such as to involve 
the character, and condition of the whole 
country.’* 

The Minerva Literary Association 
organized in October 1834, with thirty 
ladies present at its first meeting, was 
immediately a successful organization 
and from all indications seems to have 
been a real “school for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of polite litera- 
ture.” The programs consisted of 
“readings and recitations of original 
and selected pieces, together with ap- 
propriate matters.” Many of the essays 
and other original productions, in both 
prose and poetry which were written 
by these ladies, were of sufficient merit 
to be used in the Poets Corner and 
other publications of the day. These 
ladies held their meetings weekly.” 

* Genius of Universal Emancipation. op. 


cit., v. 3, p. 90. 
*” Wilson, op. cil., p. 108. 
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On December 16, 1836 the Rush Li- 
brary and Debating Society was 
founded in Philadelphia and was in- 
corporated March 1, 1837. Seven men 
were responsible for its formation and 
they had in mind the same purposes 
as those who had formed the Philadel- 
phia Library Company.” In 1838 
there were forty-one members who be- 
longed to it, and the library contained 
132 volumes.** By 1841, its library had 
200 volumes. The books were all use- 
ful although of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter. Regular meetings were held in Sal- 
ter’s Hall.?8 

The Demosthenian Institute, formed 
at the home of John P. Burr, January 
10, 1837, was organized primarily to 
prepare its members for the public 
platform. Addresses were made, dis- 
cussions took place and questions were 
answered in the presence of the mem- 
bers. The members had planned that 
the society should be made into a pre- 
paratory school until the members had 
gained sufficient confidence and experi- 
ence to fit them for public appearances. 
In 1841 this organization had forty- 
two members, and the library con- 
tained over one hundred scientific and 
historical works. The Demosthenian 
Shield, a weekly paper, first published 
on June 29, 1841, was the organ of the 
society. Its subscription list numbered 
over one thousand persons before the 
first issue appeared.?® According to 
Wilson, it had a neat typographical ap- 
pearance and it showed dignity and 
ability in the editorial department. 


* Ibid., p. 101. 

* Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of the Abolition of Slavery. Present State 
and Condition of the People of Color. op. 
cul.. Dp. 

= Wilson, op. cit., p. 102. 

* Wilson, op. cit., pp. 105-106. 
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No information seems available con- 
cerning the possible existence of any 
printed organs for the other literary 
societies,*°° although a poem “To 
George Thompson” “By a Lady of 
Philadelphia” was reprinted in Human 
Rights, which had been taken from 
The Struggler, “‘a newspaper edited in 
Philadelphia by an Association of Col- 
ored men.”*! This would seem to indi- 
cate that The Struggler was an organ 
of one of the literary societies. 

At a meeting of the Council of the 
Philadelphia Association for the Moral 
and Mental Improvement of the Peo- 
ple of Color, held in Philadelphia June 
5th to June 9th, 1837, much attention 
was given to the “mental state” of the 
Negro. This association which was in- 
corporated on February 28, 1835, met 
annually with delegates coming from 
the various churches, literary and 
beneficial societies.** Among the vari- 
ous resolutions submitted at a meet- 
ing held in 1837 was one which called 
for a survey to be made by a com- 
mittee of the number of children who 
were members of their respective 
churches and who attended daily and 
weekly schools. Other committees were 
appointed to ascertain and report on 
the number and names of moral, liter- 
ary, and beneficial societies in the City 


” There is no mention of any other such 
publications in I. G. Penn. The Afro-Ameri- 
can press and its Editors, 1891; F G 
Detweiler, The Negro Press in the United 
States, 1922; or in Charles S. Johnson's 
article “The Rise of the Negro Magazine,’ 
Journal of Negro History, v. 13, 1928. 

* Human Rights, New York. Published 
for the American Anti-Slavery Society. V. 
1, No. 5. Nov., 1835. ; 

® Minutes and Proceedings of the Phila- 
delphia Council of the Philadelphia Assocua- 
tion for the Moral and Mental Improvement 
of the People of Color. (June 5th-9th, 
1837.) Philadelphia: Merrihew and Gunn, 
1837, p. 14. 
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of Philadelphia, in order to have a his- 
torical record of the instruments that 
were being used to elevate the colored 
people.** Other committees were to 
correspond with similar societies or- 
ganized in other cities in order to de- 
termine the educational progress of the 
people. Reports were to be made from 
time to time through the newspapers 
concerning the progress of the various 
groups. 

James Forten, in addressing the 

American Moral Reform Society on 
August 17, 1837, at its first annual 
meeting, stated that there was then in 
existence many literary societies.** Mr. 
Forten remarked that many were 
creditably conducted by females. He 
said further that he was gratified to 
see so large a number of “respectable 
females collected together,” at the 
meeting of the ladies literary society 
which was called the “Edgeworth So- 
ciety,” all uniting in one grand pur- 
pose, the diffusion of knowledge; to 
hear them reading and reciting in a 
manner that would reflect honor upon 
the community. Concerning the Li- 
brary Company Forten said: 
It is gaining strength every day and it has 
a well supplied stock of books collected from 
the most useful and varied productions of 
the age. It has received the countenance and 
approbation of the most choice, intellectual 
and influential of our citizens; and as a mark 
of their esteem for us they have contributed 
liberally to our reading department. The 
main object of the literary societies is to 
accomplish an intellectual and moral ref- 
ormation. 


Forten spoke also of the advantages 





*Ibid., p. 6. 

* Minutes and Proceedings of the First 
Annual Meeting of the American Moral 
Reform Society. (Held in Philadelphia . . . 
14th to 19th of August, 1837.) Philadelphia: 
Merrihew and Gunn, 1937, p. 42. 


of reading, and suggested subjects that 
would yield profitable information.*° 

The American Moral Reform Socie- 
ty and the Council of the Philadelphia 
Association for the Moral and Mental 
Improvement of the People of Color 
were not organized primarily to con- 
sider the educational advancement of 
the Negro, but they encouraged and 
supported the educational efforts of 
the Negro.** In nearly all of the Negro 
organizations which were established 
for the moral elevation of the race, 
there can be found the advocacy of 
educational improvement in some 
form. 

The Gilbert Lyceum, which was or- 
ganized for literary and scientific pur- 
poses, seems to have been the first and 
only society which admitted individu- 
als of both sexes. The society was 
named after the man who had first 
suggested its formation. The initial 
meeting took place on January 31, 
1841 under the leadership of Robert 
Douglass, Jr., a Philadelphia painter 
of some note. Among the twelve per- 
sons present at the first meeting were 
Joseph Cassey, John C. Bowers, Rob- 
ert Purvis, Sarah M. Douglass and 
Harriet Purvis.*? A series of lectures 
was delivered before the group, which 
for the most part was well attended. In 
1841, there were forty-one members 
who belonged to the lyceum. It is 
stated that these members planned to 
collect a cabinet of minerals and curi- 
osities for their organization. 

The free people of color, as a whole, 
owe some of their educational progress 


to the efforts of these societies. A re- 


*® Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

*® The Board of Managers of this Society 
published The National Reformer. Edited 
by William Whipper. V. 1 appeared in 1839. 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 110. 
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port made in 1836 on the condition of 
the Negroes who lived in the Districts 
of Southwark and Northern Liberties, 
shows that out of 2,560 adults 1,030 
could read and 92 could write; and 
that there were 970 children out of 
1,945 who could read. The Negroes 
supported the following number of 
churches at this time: 6 Methodist, 2 
Presbyterian, 3 Baptist, and 1 Luther- 
an. In addition to the literary societies, 
they maintained sixty beneficial socie- 
ties, two tract societies, two Bible 
societies, two temperance societies and 
one moral reform society. Their com- 
bined property holdings were valued at 
$200,000.** Similar efforts were suc- 
cessful in the organization of societies 
in the cities of New York, Boston, 
Hartford, Cincinnati, Washington, 
D.C., Providence; and in the East and 
West this movement developed rapid- 
ly. 
THe New York Soctreties 


In New York City, Rochester, and 
other cities in the State of New York 
similar endeavors were made to form 
literary societies and debating clubs 
for the purpose of self-education. The 
young women, in particular, in these 
cities who organized these groups fre- 
quently combined the desire to learn 
with the desire to perform work of an 
altruistic nature in behalf of those in 
slavery, as well as for the many desti- 
tute Negro children. 

In 1829, in New York City, one year 
after the organization of the first liter- 
ary society in Philadelphia, the New 
York African Clarkson Society, com- 
posed of the young men of the city was 
established. On the evening of April 
23, 1834, the society celebrated its fifth 


* The Emancipator. New York: R. G. 
Williams. V. 2, Nov. 10, 1836, p. 112. 
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anniversary and from the published 
reports it appears to have been a great 
occasion. The affair was held in the 
Abyssinia Baptist Church, with tickets 
of admission available at six cents. 
The members of the society arrived on 
this particular evening in a body and 
seated themselves together on the ros- 
trum. The program consisted for the 
most part, of music, furnished by a 
union band, speech-making and the 
reading of the constitution. The young 
men sang The Clarkson Ode, which 
was composed probably when the 
society was organized and was as fol- 
lows: 

With joyful hearts join hand in hand, 

And celebrate the Clarkson band. 

This day by legislative aid, 

A corporate body made. 

Prosperity attend our band, 

And gratitude this will demand: 

And let out thankful lays be heard, 

On every April twenty-third. 

The church was filled with specta- 
tors and it was said that the members 
who were present were proud of their 
organization on this occasion.*® 

The leading literary society in New 
York City was the New York Philo- 
mathean Society which was organized 
in 1830.“ At a later period in 1843, 
this society developed into the Odd 
Fellow’s Lodge and became the Philo- 
mathean Lodge, No. 646.1 These facts 
seem to indicate that the members of 
the society were all men. The Philo- 
mathean Society was “devoted to the 
improvement of literature and useful 


* Emancipator, op. cit., v. 2, May 6, 1834. 
(Frequently there is no pagination given on 
the newspapers. It will be given where 
found.) 

“ Colored American. New York: R. Sears. 
V. 1. No. 27. July 8, 1837. 

“Charles H. Brooks, A History and 
Manual of the Grand United Order of Odd 
Fellows in America. Philadelphia: 1893, p. 
21. 
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knowledge.” In 1837 it had acquired 
about six hundred volumes for its cir- 
culating library. It solicited donations 
of books and money to be used for the 
purchase of books and for subscrip- 
tions to periodicals. The society asked 
that books be loaned to the library 
and it promised that they would be 
well cared for and returned when 
wanted.*? At a meeting held August 
18, 1837, the society decided that 
members of all literary institutions of 
color would be admitted to all of its 
meetings, with the exception of the 
business meeting, and that they would 
be permitted to take part in the gen- 
eral debates.** 

There was provided for the members 
a series of lectures on literary and his- 
torical subjects, which took place twice 
a week. The services of the outstand- 
ing men in the fields of science and 
literature were secured for these lec- 
tures. An admission fee was charged. 
The programs were arranged by a 
Board of Associates. The chairman of 
this board was Phillip A. Bell and the 
secretary was Thomas Jennings, Jr. 
The society had the following officers: 
Ransome F. Wake, Prefect; George W. 
Moore, Scribe; William Garribrance, 
Treasurer; James Fields, Librarian; 
Timothy Seamon, Recorder; Henry 
Williams, Curator. 

The society which exerted the wid- 
est influence and which had the larg- 
est membership was the Phoenix Socie- 
ty, organized in New York City in 
1833.‘ The Negroes in New York City 
had been spiritually and educationally 
helped by the ministers and by the es- 





“Colored American, op. cit., v. 1, No. 
27, July 8, 1837. 

*Ibid., v. 1, No. 31, August 5, 1837. 

“Arthur Tappan, The Life of Arthur 
Tappan. New York: Hurd and Houghton, 
1870, p. 158. 


tablishment of Sabbath and day 
schools; but the Negro population 
which numbered about 20,000 was ex- 
cluded from “instruction in its popular 
and inviting forms.” A pamphlet con- 
taining the history and describing the 
animals in the Zoological Institute in 
New York City was distributed in 
1834. This pamphlet included the fol- 
lowing statement: “the proprietors 
wish it to be understood that the peo- 
ple of color are not permitted to enter 
except when in attendance upon chil- 
dren and families.’’*° The colored peo- 
ple felt that until they were able to 
attend public meetings and places of 
interest that they should provide a 
building and appropriate means for 
self-improvement. 

The above type of prejudice toward 
the Negro was one of the causes for 
the organization of the Phoenix Socie- 
ty. It was composed chiefly of young 
colored men, but it had some white 
members who gave whatever assist- 
ance they could. The society was “de- 
signed to be the soul of the entire 
population and their friends in the 
city.” Its primary object was “to pro- 
mote the improvement of the coloured 
people in morals, literature, and the 
mechanical arts.” All persons who 
wished to promote the objects of the 
society and who were of good “moral 
character” could become members by 
paying one dollar joining fee and 
twenty-five cents quarterly. The appli- 
cants had to be accepted, however, by 
the board of directors. Many promi- 
nent men, white and colored were of- 
ficers of the society. Some of these per- 
sons were also members and officers of 
the various anti-slavery societies. The 
constitution and by-laws, published in 


* Emancipator, op. cil., v. 1 (new ser- 
ies) March 9, 1837. 
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1835 listed the officers at that time: 
Rev. Christopher Rush, President; 
Rev. Theodore 8S. Wright, Ist Vice- 
President; Thomas L. Jennings, 2nd 
Vice-President; Rev. Peter Williams, 
Corresponding Secretary; and Arthur 
Tappan, Treasurer. David Ruggles, 
William Hamilton, Charles B. Ray, 
Dr. John Brown and Samuel E. Cor- 
nish were on the Board of Directors. 
The Phoenix Society attempted 
large projects which involved many 
duties for its members. It wished to 
exploit all possibilities of the situation 
it had set out to alleviate. One cannot 
but admire the forthrightness that 
launched such a program as the fol- 
lowing: First of all an attempt to raise 
$10,000 for the purpose of erecting a 
public edifice to be appropriated to the 
use of a library, reading room, museum 
or exhibition room, hall, etc., where 
colored youth and others might enjoy 
the benefit of such courses of lectures 
and other instruction on morals. litera- 
ture and the mechanic arts, as are en- 
joyed by the white community.** The 
Ward Societies were inaugurated 
whose functions laid a considerable 
obligation upon every member. Mem- 
bers of the Ward Societies were to visit 
the various families within the Ward 
vicinity and make a registry of every 
colored person, ascertaining his age, 
sex, occupation and his ability to read 
or write. They were to induce the old 
and young to become members of the 
society. Adults were to be urged to at- 
tend school and were to be impressed 
with the importance of sending their 
children to school regularly and punc- 
tually. Furthermore, each Ward group 
was organized to maintain a circulat- 





“Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Phoenix Society of New York. New York: 
H. R. Piercy, 1835, p. 5. 
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ing library for the use of the people of 
color at a moderate fee, to organize ly- 
ceums to serve the advantages of pub- 
lic speaking and to promote lectures on 
science. Finally and characteristicaliy, 
they were to form moral reform socie- 
ties and to seek young men of “good 
moral character” as members whom 
they could expect to assist ultimately 
in getting a good liberal education. 
The Ward Societies served a further 
general interest by reporting to the 
board all members who were skilled 
and capable of conducting trades, by 
procuring places at trades with re- 
spectable farmers for them, and by 
giving preference in employment to 
those who could “read and cipher.” 
In addition they encouraged people of 
color, whenever they could to improve 
their minds and to abstain from every 
vicious and demoralizing practice.” 

The rapid growth of the Phoenix 
Society made it necessary to abandon 
the first rented rooms and to hire a 
hall in which to hold meetings. A 
course of lectures was given by several 
clergymen of the city on morals, scien- 
tific, and historical subjects. An eve- 
ning school for adults was started with 
both white and colored teachers. A 
high school for colored youth was be- 
gun and continued for two years or 
more.’’*8 

Samuel E. Cornish, at one time li- 
brarian of the society, made strenuous 
attempts to build up the library. He 
sent the following letter which was 
printed in the Colonizationist and 
Journal of Freedom for February 
1834.*° 

A LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE OF Coor 

“ Tbid., p. 6. 

“Tappan, op. cit., p. 162. 

“Colonizationist and Journal of Free- 


dom. Boston: George W. Light, February, 
1834, p. 307. 
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Messrs. Editors: Aware that you take 
lively interest in the subject of the improve- 
ment and elevation of our colored popula- 
tion, I am free to address you in behalf of 
a library and Reading Room lately opened 
by the executive committee of the Phoenix 
Society, for their benefit. 

The institution is located in spacious 
rooms, second story of the northwest corner 
of Canal and Mercer Streets. Connected with 
it is a classic school of ten or twelve promis- 
ing youths. Much good it is hoped, will 
result from the successful prosecution of the 
purposes of this establishment. The estab- 
lishment of schools, of libraries, of reading 
rooms, and the delivery of public lectures for 
our benefit, I trust will be seed sown in good 
ground. 

Some among us are poor, and ignorant, 
and vicious, because we have been neglected. 
The time has come, in which we sincerely 
hope our community will not stop to find 
fault with our oppressed people, but turn 
their attention to their education and to the 
improvement of their condition. Permit me, 
therefore, through your useful paper, to 
solicit donations from the favored citizens 
of New York, in books, maps, papers, money, 
etc. for the benefit of our feeble institution. 
And I beg the benevolent ladies of our city, 
who are first in every good work not to for- 
get us. We shall thankfully receive from 
them any volumes which they may have 
read and laid by, or any useful papers they 
can dispense with. We hope to be the ob- 
jects of some of the ten thusand acts of 
daily benevolence; and we will promise, in 
return to bestow on our benefactors the 
blessings of thousands ready to perish. 

The objects of the institution are gen- 
eral improvement and the training of our 
youth to habits of reading and reflection. 

I need not tell you for the want of such 
institutions many of the young and unthink- 
ing part of our colored citizens are led by 
those older than themselves to haunts of 
wickedness and vice. Many young men, yea’ 
and old ones too, spend their evenings in 
improper places, because they have no pub- 
lic libraries, no reading rooms, nor useful 
lectures, to attract attention, and occupy 
their leisure hours. We hope to save such 
from ruin, and lead them to habits of virtue 
and usefulness. 

The plans of operation for the present will 


be as follows: lst—The rooms will be opened 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 4-9 p.m. 
2nd—There will be a 4, a 6, and an 8 o’clock 
class of readers. These classes may consist of 
25 or 30 or more, each class having selected 
its course of reading and appointed the 
readers, whose duty it shall be to read for 
one hour. All the classes shall note promi- 
nent parts, and then retire into the adjacent 
room to converse on the subjects, together 
with occurrences of the day, calculated to 
cultivate the mind and improve the heart. 
3dly—We propose to have a course of lec- 
tures delivered on morals, economy, and the 
arts and sciences generally under such ar- 
rangements as shall benefit all the classes. 
4thly—The Constitution of the Temperance 
and Moral Societies will be kept at the li- 
brary and all the readers earnestly solicited 
to enlist in those causes. 

In conclusion, I am happy to state, that 
the institution will be under the immediate 
direction of the executive committee of the 
society of which the committee, the Rev. 
Messrs. Peter Williams of the Episcopal, 
Christopher Rush, of the Methodist, and 
Theodore S. Wright, of the Presbyterian 
churches are members. 

Will you do something for us? Will you 
urge the call of humanity and religion in our 
behalf? 

As agent of the Society, I shall call on the 
wise and the good of our community—those 
who are blessed with all the privileges of 
enlightened civilization and religion, to be- 
stow some of the blessings on the neglected 
and oppressed, by donating in maps, books 
and journals—and I pledge myself in the 
name of the society, and as present Li- 
brarian, to make the best use of all gifts we 
may receive. 


Permit me to subscribe myself, 


Respectfully yours, 
Samuel E. Cornish. 


Dec. 7, 1833. 


As a result of the above notice a num- 
ber of donations was acknowledged in 
a letter to the Emancipator by Samuel 
E. Cornish, January 31, 1834.°° 

The first annual report of the Board 


° The Emancipator, v. 2, No. 5, Febru- 
ary, 1834, 
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of Directors of the Phoenix Society 
shows that the general operations of 
the Board were confined principally to 
the “organization of Ward Societies, 
the institution of historical and scien- 
tific lectures, the establishment of 
reading rooms and libraries and the 
formation of temperance societies 
which existed in great numbers.” The 
report indicates that through the or- 
ganization of the Phoenix Society there 
was “produced a more intimate and 
extensive union, and a more anxious 
concern for the general improvement 
among the young people of every de- 
nomination than had existed at any 
former period in the city.” More pub- 
lic spirit was exhibited and many con- 
tributions were made to objects of 
public utility. The cause of temper- 
ance was greatly advanced. Expensive 
entertainments were less frequent and 
a desire to acquire useful knowledge 
was increased. Throughout the year 
the scientific lectures had brought to- 
gether four or five hundred persons. 
In the report much credit was given to 
Samuel E. Cornish for his services in 
arranging the lectures, in planning and 
establishing the library and reading 
rooms and for promoting the interests 
of the society generally.* 

The New York Garrison Literary 
Association sometimes called the New 
York Garrison Literary and Benevo- 
lent Society seems to be the only in- 
stitution of its kind, in that it was 
maintained primarily for the colored 
youth. Anybody of “good moral char- 
acter” between the ages of “four and 
twenty by subscribing to the constitu- 
tion and by paying 12% cents admis- 
sion and 1 cent per week could become 


" Tbid., v. 2, May 20, 1834. 
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a member.” The society was formed 
early in 1834, and its members were 
primarily interested in religion, virtue, 
literature, the downfall of prejudice, 
and slavery and oppression in any 
form. They desired that the organiza- 
tion would be a means of spreading 
“useful knowledge.” Probably because 
of the large size of the organization, 
it had many officers, a board of man- 
agers, an executive committee, a visit- 
ing committee and other assistants for 
managing it. These officers were elected 
annually. John W. Lewis was Presi- 
dent; Henry Garnett, Secretary; and 
Prince Loveridge, Librarian. David 
Ruggles was a member of the execu- 
tive committee in the year 1834.5? 
Education and liberty formed the 
main topics for discussion at their 
meetings which were devoted to sing- 
ing, praying, and the reading of orig- 
inal compositions. The meetings were 
attended by over one hundred and 
fifty children and were at first held in 
the public school rooms in Laurens 
Street. P. Loveridge, a teacher in the 
public school, stated at one of the early 
meetings held in April 1834, that one 
of the trustees of the school objected 
to the use of the name of Garrison for 
the society and suggested that it be 
changed to Finley. The young men in- 
sisted, however, on retaining the name 
of Garrison. At a meeting on the night 
of April 19, 1834, David Ruggles, who 
had been appointed to find a new place 
in which to hold meetings, reported 
that he had received a letter from Phil- 
lip A. Bell, Chairman of the Board of 
Associates of the Philomathean Socie- 
ty, permitting them to use the Philo- 
mathean Hall for one year. At this 





= Tbid., April, 1834. 
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same meeting it was resolved that the 
anti-slavery hymn book should be 
adopted for the use of the society and 
that each member should be supplied 
with a copy of it.°* 

There existed in New York as in 
other cities a female literary society. 
Abigail M. Mathews was one of the 
founders of the New York Female 
Literary Society** and Henrietta D. 
Ray, the wife of Charles B. Ray, was 
the president.°> The Ladies Literary 
Society of the City of New York, as it 
was styled, was started in 1834, At its 
third anniversary held September 23, 
1837, a very lengthy and elaborate pro- 
gram was held. In order to render fi- 
nancial aid to the Colored American, 
a new newspaper, and the New York 
Vigilance Committee, the society held 
fairs.°° Thus its purpose was extended 
beyond the literary and educational 
aim to the larger social objectives. 


THE Boston SOCIETIES 


Maria Steward, probably the earliest 
Negro woman lecturer and writer and 
one who has been neglected by his- 
torians and bibliographers, delivered 
an address in the year 1832 before the 
Afric-American Female Intelligence 
Society. Although at the time, not hav- 
ing attained the age of thirty years, 
she had won a place for herself among 
the Negro speakers of the day. Pri- 
marily interested in religion and 
morals, Maria Steward did not, how- 
ever neglect to urge her listeners to 
cultivate their minds. It was with great 





* Ibid., a 27, 1834. 
* Ibid. , June 9, 1836 (new series), 


p. 28, 
' i, v. 1, Nov. 24, 1936 (new series) 


p. 119. 
“Colored American, op. cit., v. 2, No. 1, 
Jan. 20, 1838, p. 7. 
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sincerity that she urged her audience 
of female listeners to improve their 
natural talents, to show the powers of 
their minds and to prove to the world 
“that though black your skins as 
spades of night, your hearts are pure, 
your souls are white.”*” This society, 
which Maria Steward addresesd in 
1832, was organized by a group of Ne- 
gro women who believing themselves 
“actuated by a national feeling for the 
welfare of our friends thought it fit to 
associate for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the suppression of vice and im- 
morality, and for cherishing such vir- 
tures as would render them happy and 
useful to society.”°* The constitution 
of the society tells us that the money 
collected from dues and the joining fee 
of the society were used for the pur- 
chase of books, room rent and contin- 
gent expenses. 

Meetings were held monthly and 
candidates for membership had to be 
of “good character” and were elected 
to membership by a majority vote. 
The society had a beneficial purpose in 
that sick members of one year stand- 
ing were given one dollar a week as 
long as it was “consistent with the 
means of the institution.’*® It seems to 
be true that the women took the lead 
in the organization of literary societies 
in Boston. 

The Boston Philomathean Society, 
probably patterned after the New 
York organization of the same name, 
was formed in 1836. It had for its ob- 
ject the promotion of literature in gen- 
eral and the establishment of a library. 
The founders felt that a library was 
indispensable for the furtherance of 


* Liberator. Boston: Garrison and Knapp, 
1832. V. 2, No. 17, April 28, 1832, p. 66. 

® Ibi 1 p. 66. 
* Tbid., v. 6, p. 50. 
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their plans. They, therefore, attempted 
to purchase a library and “apparatus” 
with their funds. Appeals were made 
by the group to the public for dona- 
tions of books, maps and documents 
of any kind. These were to be left at 
the various anti-slavery rooms. An ap- 
peal for such materia) was sent to the 
newspapers by William S. Jinnings and 
printed in them. Regular monthly 
meetings were held at Centre Street 
Chapel on Monday evenings at 7:30 
o’clock.®® 

On December 11, 1836, another 
group of colored persons decided to or- 
ganize a society for literary and scien- 
tific improvement. They met in the 
South School room for their initial 
meeting. Joel R. Lewis was appointed 
chairman and Thomas Jinnings, secre- 
tary. A committee of five was selected 
to make a report at the next meeting. 
The second meeting was held on De- 
cember 19th and the committee re- 
ported with a short address, a pream- 
ble, and resolutions for organizing. 
These were accepted. As a result, the 
group was formed into a society for 
the promotion of literature and sci- 
ence. The preamble was as follows. 
We, the undersigned, impressed with the 
high importance of mental improvement and 
progressive usefulness, in obtaining knowl- 
edge of moral science and literature and 
believing that an active interest in these sub- 
jects among our community would be highly 
conducive to this subject, have associated 


ourselves together for the promotion of the 
same... ™ 


Article 1 of the constitution gives 
the name of the society as the Adelphic 
Union for the Promotion of Literature 
and Science. Article 5 states that the 
objects of the society “shall be pro- 


© Tbid., p. 91. 
* Tbid., v. 7, January 2, 1837, p. 3. 
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moted by appropriate exercises con- 
sisting of lectures, the use of philosoph- 
ical, chemical, and astronomical ap- 
paratus, together with the use of the 
library and such other apparatus as 
shall be deemed expedient.’”’ The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Joel W. 
Lewis, President; Benjamin P. Bas- 
sett, Vice-President; Thomas Jinnings, 
Secretary ; George Washington, Treas- 
urer; William S. Jinnings, Librarian; 
and the following Curators: W. Lewis, 
John J. Fatal and Christopher Weed- 
en.” The society rented a hall in the 
central part of the city away from the 
colored settlement.** This enabled 
many white persons to attend and to 
participate in the programs. It also 
opened the way for the attendance of 
colored persons at white lectures. 

In the columns of the Liberator, a 
notice of a long series of weekly scien- 
tific and moral lectures was printed. 
They were on many different subjects, 
namely electricity, anatomy, longevity 
of the human race, the condition of the 
United States, the causes of consump- 
tion, Indian wars, properties of the 
atmosphere, fallacy of phrenology, 
education, poetry, Athens, duties of 
an American citizen, the life and 
times of John Hampden, etc. These 
lectures were given by some of the 
ablest men in the country, colored and 
white. Among the lecturers were How- 
ard Mann, James McCune Smith, 
Wendell Phillips, Henry B. Stanton, 
Theodore Parker, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Charles Sumner, James D. 
Green, Dr. Bowditch, and Dr. Wiley. 
Many of these lectures were illustrated 
with various apparati, charts and 
maps. An admission fee was charged 


® Ibid. 
* Nell, op. cit., p. 113. 
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and the meetings were widely adver- 
tised, continuing for over ten years. 
They were well attended considering 
that there was competition with the 
other groups for audiences, and in the 
latter years of the existence of the 
Adelphic Union there was competition 
for members and audiences with the 
Young Men’s Literary Society which 
seems to have been organized in 1845. 

The Young Men’s Literary Society 
was composed of the most promising 
young men of the City of Boston. 
Their object was “to improve their 
minds, strengthen their intellictual 
faculties and cultivate a refined liter- 
ary taste.’”*> This society instituted a 
series of lectures and secured promi- 
nent men as lecturers. The members of 
both of these societies gave from time 
to time entertainments for the public 
in which the members took part. These 
for the most part were dramatic 
sketches.** 

This type of performance aided 
Negroes to adjust themselves to the 
use of self-educational facilities and 
to show the white persons their desire 
for self-improvement. Lapses in the 
activities of the Boston societies seem 
to have occurred during the summer 
months when meetings were not held. 

Since the Liberator was published 
in Boston, the colored people there had 
a mouthpiece and one which they used 
frequently. Through its columns they 
were able to make comments on their 
opposition to colonization, the passing 
events of the times, the reports of their 
meetings and to publish literary essays 
and poetic compositions. Many of 
these published writings appeared 


“a issues of the Liberator for 1837- 
® Liberator, v. 15, April 25, 1845, p. 67. 
“ Ibid., v. 15, April 11, 1845, p. 59. 


anonymously, as has been stated 
previously. 


SOCIETIES IN THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
Borper CITIES 


In the middle West and border cities 
literary societies were not found to ex- 
ist in as large numbers among Negroes 
as they did in the Eastern cities. The 
number of free Negroes in the middle 
West was much smaller than in the 
East. Settlements of both white and 
colored persons, particularly in Ohio 
were comparatively new in 1828. 
Many of the counties in Ohio were not 
formed until after 1800.°* This terri- 
tory was known as the New West, and 
as late as 1830 it was still regarded as 
part of the frontier. 


Ohio Societies 


From the moment the Negro began 
to settle in Ohio efforts were made to 
better his moral and educational sta- 
tus. Between the years 1830 and 1835 
educational advantages for the Ne- 
groes were made possible largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Augustus 
Wattles, a native of Connecticut, who 
had done much to encourage and en- 
able the Negroes scattered over the 
state to obtain permanent homes and 
education.®*® In 1830 there were only 
9,586 Negroes in Ohio.*® In Cincinnati, 
between the years 1833 and 1836 there 
were 1,500 free Negroes for whom 
there were provided six instructors, 
who were employed “in teaching 
school, organizing associations and in 
numerous ways promoting their intel- 


See Henry Howe, Historical Collections 
of Ohio. Columbus: H. Howe and Son, 1890- 
1891. 

® Ibid., p. 356. 

” US. Bureau of the Census, Negro Popu- 
lation, 1790-1915. Washington, D.C., Govt. 
Printing Office, 1918, p. 57. 
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lectual, moral and religious improve- 
ment.” The colored people themselves 
in this city formed in 1837 the School 
Fund Institute of Ohio which aided in 
the education of the Negroes.” 

The printed reports on the education 
of the colored people throughout the 
State of Ohio indicate that definite 
steps were taken to provide educa- 
tional facilities for the Negroes living 
in Ohio before 1843 but they do not 
show any indications of the establish- 
ment of any number of literary socie- 
ties on the part of the colored people 
for self-improvement, in spite of the 
fact that in one of the reports there is 
stated that there were forty-five col- 
onies of settlements of free colored 
people in Ohio with the smallest set- 
tlement containing about fifty people 
and the largest from three to five thou- 
sand persons.” These colored people 
were busy attempting to earn a 
livelihood and protecting themselves 
against shrewd persons who did not 
want them in their midst, and who ex- 
ploited them on every possible occa- 
sion. 

The reports of the Ohio Ladies Edu- 
cation Society which probably did 
more towards the establishment of 
schools for the education of colored 
people at this time in Ohio than any 
other organized group, give valuable 
information concerning the population, 
wealth, occupations and internal con- 
ditions of the various settlements. 
Much can be learned concerning their 
schools and teachers from these re- 
ports.’* The colored people in this sec- 

” Philanthropist, — Richmond, Ohio. 
V. 1, No. 7. Feb. 12, 

ibaa: ¥: 2: 

= Philanthropist, Cincinnati, Ohio (new 


series), Yo. 49, June 22, 1842. 
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tion lacked the leisure time which their 
Eastern brothers had. They held con- 
ventions in place of literary meetings 
to discuss and to draw up resolutions 
to petition the Ohio legislature for the 
repeal of the laws that deprived them 
of “those rights which pertain to citi- 
zenship.” They could not participate in 
the rights of “free and public school 
education,” although they were taxed 
for public school purposes and their 
children were not permitted to attend 
these schools.** With such conditions 
to combat it can be seen readily why 
literary societies did not flourish in 
Ohio. 

There are references, however, which 
indicate that there was not an entire 
lack of the cultural impulse among 
this group. At a meeting of the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1835 a report 
was made stating that there existed in 
Cincinnati a lyceum where lectures on 
scientific and literary subjects were 
delivered twice a week to an audience 
of from 150 to 300 persons, and that a 
library of 100 volumes had been col- 
lected. The books had been used very 
little, however, because the people for 
the most part were unable to read.” 

It was reported, also, that by 1843 
among the benevolent and temperance 
societies there existed in Cincinnati a 
literary society with forty members 
and in Columbus, Ohio, there was a 
literary society of twenty-five mem- 
bers.”® There is further indication that 

* Ibid., v. 5, No. 15, July 14, 1840. 

™ Proceedings of the Ohio "Anti-Slavery 
Convention. (Held at Putnam on the 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th of April, 1835.) Beaumont and 
Wallace 1835, p. 21. 

® Minutes of the National Convention of 
the Colored Citizens. (Held at Buffalo, on 
the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th of August, 
1843, for the purpose of Considering their 
Moral and Political Condition as American 


Citizens.) New York: Piercy and Reed, 
1843, p. 37 
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there was not a lack of literary culture 
in the middle West. In Lafayette, In- 
diana, there was held on April 21, 
1843, a Coloured People’s Convention 
for the purpose of “moral and educa- 
tional improvement.” A circular was 
printed and distributed urging the col- 
ored people to attend a convention to 
be held at Indianapolis on the 4th of 
September for “mental culture and 
moral improvement.””*? Farther West, 
in the city of Detroit in 1846, there 
was “among other societies a Young 
Men’s Lyceum and Debating Soci- 
ety.””78 


Societies in Pittsburgh 


In Pittsburgh, a group which called 
itself the Theban Literary Society was 
organized in 1831, at the instigation of 
a Rev. Louis Woodson of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and a 
young student who while studying to- 
gether decided that there were other 
young men in the city who might have 
literary tastes similar to theirs and 
who would like to be associated for 
“mutual enjoyment.’’® In the same 
city, in 1837, there was formed a 
Young Men’s Literary and Moral Re- 
form Society of the City of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity. This group was an auxil- 
lary organization to the American 
Moral Reform Society. Its objects 
were the same as those of the other 
literary societies. Any young man be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 years and 
of “known moral habits and respecta- 
bility and ability to pay a monthly fee 





™ Philanthropist. Cincinnati, Vol. 7, No. 
49, August 16, 1843. 
™ American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Re- 
tae New York: The Society, Vol. 2, Feb. 
1846, 103. 
_ Vrank A. Rollin, Life and Public Serv- 
ices of Martin R. Delany. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard, 1883, p. 39. 


of 121% cents” could become a member. 
Monthly meetings were held and an 
annual meeting took place in May of 
each year. There were seventeen per- 
sons present at the first meeting of the 
group. Martin R. Delany was elected 
librarian.®° Statistics indicate that 
there were in existence in 1837 two 
debating societies in Pittsburgh.*! No 
record has been found of their activi- 
ties. 


Societies in Baltimore and 
Washington, D.C. 


The records of the literary societies 
which existed in the border cities of 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C., are 
very fragmentary and very little in- 
formation is available concerning 
them. There were living in Baltimore 
in 1830 about 20,000 free Negroes. 
There were many benevolent and tem- 
perance societies among them at this 
time. They were said to have had as 
many as 1,500 members. It seems that 
among this number there must have 
been some literary societies compar- 
able to those in other cities. There is a 
record of the existence of a Young 
Men’s Mental Improvement Society 
for the Discussion of Moral and Philo- 
sophical Questions of all Kinds.*"* 
There existed also a Phoenix Society 
in 1835, but no report of its progress 
or its activities could be found. 


* Colored American, v. 1, no. 35, Sept. 
, 1837. 
“The Minutes and Proceedings of the 
First Annual Meeting of the American 
Moral Reform Society held at Philadelphia, 


p. 17. 

81a “The Condition of the Coloured Popu- 
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tion for the Improvement of the Free People 
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In Washington, D.C., on May 28, 
1834, there was held a meeting of the 
free people of color at the rooms of 
the Franklin Moral and Literary So- 
ciety, (probably an organization of 
white persons) for the purpose of 
forming an auxiliary society to the 
American Convention of the People 
of Color and of sending delegates to 
the convention which was to be held 
in New York City during the month 
of June. John Francis Cook was made 
chairman of the organization and Au- 
gustus Price, secretary. A committee 
was appointed which selected the fol- 
lowing officers for the society—Frances 
Datcher, President; David Carroll, 
Vice-President, John F. Cook, Secre- 
tary; and Arthur Waring, Treasurer. 
In the preamble of the Constitution 
the name of the organization is given 
as the Washington Conventional So- 
ciety to the American Convention of 
the People of Color. Delegates were 
to be sent to the annual meetings of 
the American Convention of the 
People of Color and aid was to be 
given in “uniting and improving the 
people of color here in morals, liter- 
ature, industry, etc. by the dissemina- 
tion of information in matters con- 
nected with the amelioration of our 
condition.** The Washington Conven- 
tional Society was not organized pri- 
marily for literary or educational pur- 
poses, but it did include on its pro- 
gram the educational and literary 
progress of the colored people. Men- 
tion of this society is included here 
for this reason and to indicate that 
the free Negroes of Washington were 
actively engaged in such pursuits. In 
delphia, from the fiirst to the fifth of June 
inclusive, 1835.) Philadelphia: Wm. P. Gib- 


bons, 1835, p. 6. 
* The Emancipator, v. 2, June 17, 1834. 


the first annual report of the American 
Moral Reform Society mention is 
made of the existence of one literary 
and one debating society in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The District of Col- 
umbia had its churches, day schools, 
moral reform, temperance, and _ ben- 
evolent societies and some unheralded 
literary societies in its colored popu- 
ation of 6,200 in 1837.%* The cities of 
Baltimore and Washington being lo- 
cated within the slave area were not 
favorable for the development of lit- 
erary pursuits among colored people. 
Economic issues and questions of ac- 
tual survival or continuance as free 
men and women were more pressing 
than in sections farther North and 
East. Experience demanded that at- 
tention should be devoted to organi- 
zation around these issues. 


THE DECADENCE OF THE LITERARY 
SocreTIES 


The efforts of these literary societies 
deserve recognition and praise for they 
not only actually helped to dissemin- 
ate knowledge among a people for the 
most part poorly educated, but they 
taught the Negro how to use his leisure 
time to advantage. The lecturers who 
addressed these societies chose not only 
literary topics, but also scientific and 
educational ones. These lectures were 
said to be stimulating to the hearers. 
They prompted many Negroes who 
could read to read further, and those 
who were unable to read to learn to 
read. Many of these addresses were 
printed and widely circulated through- 
out several states. Some of them have 
been preserved and handed down to 
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us as rare items in the book-collecting 
field. The lecture platform of these so- 
cieties was the workshop and the pre- 
paratory school for many of the Negro 
anti-slavery lecturers who later won 
fame in America and England as pub- 
lic speakers. 

As a result of the activities of these 
societies many Negroes started private 
libraries. In Philadelphia and nearby 
cities there were 8,333 volumes in pri- 
vate libraries in 1838.°° David Ruggles, 
a Negro printer and abolitionist, was 
probably the earliest Negro book-col- 
lector. He maintained a circulating li- 
brary and made available to many 
readers anti-slavery and colonization 
publications. He charged a fee which 
was less than twenty-five cents a 
month for the renting of books for the 
year. He sold books and printed at 
frequent intervals in the various news- 
papers lists of books relating to the 
Negro and to slavery.** In this same 
connection, The Colored American, a 
Negro newspaper first published in 
1837, maintained a reading room.** 

With a few exceptions these societies 
had to struggle to continue their ac- 
tivities. The existence of several 
societies in one city caused competition 
for membership. Several of the leaders 
of the Philadelphia societies felt that 
the various societies should merge into 
one large organization which would in- 
clude men and women of all ages, re- 
gardless of their learning. A plan for 
such an organization was drawn up by 
Mr. James Needham which proposed 





“Robert Purvis, Appeal of Forty Thou- 
sand Citizens, Threatened with Disfranchise- 
ment, to the People of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia: Merrihew and Gunn, 1838, p. 11. 

_ See advertisement column of the Eman- 
cypator, Vol. 4, No. 22, May 31, 1834, p. 87. 

“Colored American, v. 2, No. 5, Feb. 

10, 1838, p. 18. 


“to have lectures by competent per- 
sons at stated intervals, to encourage 
men of color to become professors in 
particular branches of science, to es- 
tablish a library, collect a cabinet of 
minerals and procure philosophical ap- 
paratus as soon as its permanent or- 
ganization might allow of so doing.®* 
No evidence has been found to indi- 
cate that this society was ever organ- 
ized. 

The various anti-slavery organiza- 
tions weakened the strength of the lit- 
erary and debating societies in that 
they called constantly on the mem- 
bers of the literary societies to furnish 
audiences for their lectures and some 
of the leaders in these societies were 
pressed into service 2s speakers and 
workers for the emancipation pro- 
grams. In many instances members of 
the literary societies were officers and 
members of the anti-slavery societies. 
William Whipper, Samuel E. Cornish, 
James C. Bowers, Robert and Harriet 
Purvis, Sarah Douglass and numerous 
others listed above were members and 
officers of the literary and also the 
anti-slavery organizations.*® 

For the most part, these societies 
were short-lived. Some existed actively 
for ten or twelve years, others died 
an early death. As is still true of many 
organizations, the members became lax 
in their membership and in the pay- 
ment of their assessments. Some years 
later, after the particular societies 
mentioned in this article had served 
their purposes and passed out of ex- 
istence, other organizations with simi- 
lar purposes were set up, and in turn 
existed for brief periods. Many of 


*S Wilson, op. cit., p. 112. ; ; 
See the Reports of the American Anti- 
Slavery Societies 1835-1845. 
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these were influenced by the anti-slav- 
ery struggle and were in the main anti- 
slavery societies until around 1857 
when they took on a more definite lit- 
erary aspect. 

These organizations are indications 
of the activity of self-educative influ- 
ences in Negro life. They worked from 
within the group and showed their re- 
sults not only in organized action but 
also in trained individuals who joined 
hands with the white leadership in 
other religious and philanthropic so- 





cieties working for the improvement 
of Negro life. The story of the devel- 
opment of Negro education in its 
broader implications would be incom- 
plete without some reference to these 
endeavors of the Negro literary soci- 
eties. They were frequently the back- 
ground for the organization of the 
Negro school. They were the support- 
ers of the educative life among Ne- 
groes in a day when there were few 
formal instruments of education in ex- 
istence for their use. 
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Trends in Native Policy in the 
Belgian Congo 


ROBERT ROTHSCHILD 


There are two conceptions of the 
policy which should govern a colony ; 
on the one hand the purely selfish view 
of the coloniser who considers the sub- 
dued land merely a source of inex- 
haustible wealth, on the other the more 
moral conception of the coloniser who 
recognizes the duties besides the privi- 
leges attaching to the colonial con- 
tract, and in view of the great bene- 
fits he derives from the colony feels 
duty-bound to adopt a liberal attitude 
towards the natives and to use every 
effort in raising their moral standards 
and promoting their economic ad- 
vancement. Experience shows this hu- 
manitarian policy to be the one which 
is the most beneficial to the interests 
of the metropolis. This has been evi- 
denced in the Belgian Congo. 

Belgium is a new-comer in colonial 
enterprise. When in 1908 she received 
the Congo from her King, Leopold II, 
she had none of the colonial traditions 
with which nations such as Great Bri- 
tain and the Netherlands can pride 
themselves. She firmly intended how- 
ever to redress the errors committed 
by the Independent State but lacked 
the necessary experience. The direct 
administration, the policy of assimila- 
tion were in existence over a long pe- 
riod. It was desired to turn the Congo 
natives into “black-skinned Belgians” 
and rapidly change them into citi- 
zens understanding European cus- 
toms, obeying Belgian laws, accepting 
Belgium’s institutions, assimilating 
our technological, individualistic and 


Christian civilization. This was a very 
ambitious policy scornful at the same 
time of the existing state of affairs. 
This is the “conquest stage” and that 
of the period immediately following on 
it; every colony has passed through 
this stage, even the colonies of States 
more expert than Belgium was. 

Colonials are very often strongly 
prejudiced regarding the hereditary 
and irremediable inferiority of the Ne- 
gro race. When they arrive in Africa, 
entirely ignorant of the native tongue 
and customs, they are unable to con- 
ceive the existence of any social or- 
ganization, and therefore deny it. It 
nevertheless exists. The tribes do not 
all live in the same manner; some are 
hunters, others agriculturists or shep- 
herds. There is always, however, a 
great similitude in the main features 
of their political systems and social 
life. They are, further, characterized 
by a strong spirit of collectivism. They 
have a judiciary organization which is 
very practical and almost entirely of a 
civil nature: a marriage or a murder 
both entitle the clan to compensation 
inasmuch as it is thereby deprived of 
one of its members. The right to hold 
land is determined by the occupying 
and effective exploiting of the latter. 
Many other rules govern the tribe, 
namely, the inheritance laws, mar- 
riage laws, religious beliefs, all of 
which however of too complex a na- 
ture to be described briefly. 

There is also an economic organiza- 
tion where the function of each mem- 
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ber of the tribe is clearly defined 
according to his habitual occupation 
and the position of each distinctly es- 
tablished. The young men are the de- 
fenders of the clan and wage war when 
necessary or else engage in hard work 
such as clearing the land and building 
dwellings. The women do the house- 
work, as well as light work in the fields. 
Even children have their place in the 
economic sphere. Generally, division of 
labour, specialization and hierarchiza- 
tion of trades which characterized the 
economy of more developed societies 
are unknown within the tribe. The 
Various economic activities are inde- 
pendent of each other, are not comple- 
mentary. The cultivators are not 
distinguishable from the craftsmen. 
Public activities are not distinct from 
economic activities. Each individual is 
at once peasant, ironsmith, craftsman, 
warrior, etc. On the other hand, mutual 
assistance is deeply rooted in the cus- 
toms and every member of the tribe, if 
in need, can rely on obtaining nourish- 
ment, shelter, and protection. All this 
is established by a political system, by 
a form of government often very com- 
plicated and the heads (chiefs or coun- 
sels of the elders) of such governments 
are faithfully obeyed.! A good example 
of economic and social organization is 
found in the Urundi Territory. It 
shows the degree of systematization 
which may be attained by the native 
societies. The Urundi is inhabited by 
three tribes of different racial origin; 
in hierarchical order they are the Ba- 
tussi, the Bakutu and the Batua. The 
Batussi by right of the invader con- 
stitute the higher caste holding polit- 


7G. St. J. Orde Brown, The African La- 
bourer. London: Oxford University Press, 
1933, p. 7. 


ical power; they are shepherds. The 
Bakutu are agriculturists; the Batua, 
huntsmen. The organization is very 
strict and class distinction is severely 
maintained; thus the Bakutu rarely 
become shepherds and the Batua sel- 
dom agriculturists. Among these Ba- 
tussi, political power is strongly or- 
ganized; the king with his ministers 
and civil and military dignitaries ex- 
ercises effective authority over the 
three tribes in all administrative mat- 
ters. It should be noted that the Ba- 
tussi are not Bantu but Hamitics and 
that such an advanced form of organ- 
ization is exceptional. 

Let us not fail to recognize the 
existence of a native “education” 
which although rarely systematic is 
none the less suited to the tribe’s 
mode of living. All through his child- 
hood, the little native is induced to 
learn the tribal morality and law, to 
respect his parents and the aged, to 
recognize the authority of the chief, 
to participate in the economic life, 
and to learn his father’s trade. The 
period of initiation is the culminating 
point of this education; the child has 
become a man (one might almost say, 
a citizen) and enceforward partici- 
pates in the life of the group. Here 
again one observes the prevalence of 
the spirit of collectivism. The educa- 
tion destined to adapt the child to the 
life of the tribe has nothing individual- 
istic about it. It does not give him a 
personality; he is not to “live his own 
life,” but is to be a cell in the social 
organism and to lead the same life as 
his brothers. 

This spirit of solidarity, customary 
to primitive societies in continual con- 
flict with nature’s redoubtable forces, 
diminishes the African’s combativeness 
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and perhaps his intellectual efficiency ; 
this is not a characteristic of the race 
but is due to social conditions. He has 
no fear of any possible catastrophies 
as he is sure of the aid of his fellows, 
and consequently makes no effort to 
take any precautions. Each individual 
thinks more as a cell of the group than 
as an individual. He has full confi- 
dence in the society of which he is a 
member. Tradition dictates his con- 
duct in most of life’s circumstances; 
a severe and vigilant public opinion 
sees that it is adhered to, banishing 
those who neglect or violate the tra- 
ditional law. When an unprecedented 
situation arises, or in case of advers- 
ity, the Bantu appeals to the com- 
munity for advice or support, which 
he invariably obtains. The native, very 
often, lives in the present, remaining 
improvident and careless. This men- 
tality is so firmly fixed in his habits 
that outside of the tribe the Congolese 
is lost, unrooted. No longer supported 
by the social framework he rapidly 
ceases to heed the laws of his distant 
tribe, and all the faults arising out of 
the carelessness fostered by the latter 
are left to develop freely.? 

It will be observed that the Congo- 
lese is not anarchical, but that on the 
contrary he possesses a highly devel- 
oped social organization, differing en- 
tirely from European custom, but 
nevertheless very elaborate. The co- 
lonials landing in Africa see nothing 
of all this. They believe they are in 
the midst of “savages” living from 
hand to mouth in a condition of 
anarchy without culture or ethics and 
obeying no discipline apart from that 
of their irrational instincts. Two opin- 
lons are then formed. To some the 


* Ibid, 


natives appear as irremediable brutes 
barred to all progress. Educational 
work seems to them hopeless and fu- 
tile. Even at the present time there 
are many who consider it a costly un- 
dertaking, the results of which can 
be only harmful. Others gifted with 
a more clear-sighted intellect and a 
more liberal disposition do not al- 
low themselves to err to the same 
extent; but continue to make the mis- 
take of disbelieving the existence of 
native cultural bases, or else are of the 
opinion that it cannot be perfected. 
They consequently think they can give 
the Negro children a traditional educa- 
tion identical to that received by Bel- 
gian children. In some cases they be- 
lieve in all sincerity that by this means 
they can “civilize” the population. 

This is a great mistake. The spread- 
ing of an education based on what the 
educationalists call civilization clashed 
with every habit and social law of the 
natives. This error was principally 
committed by missionaries, combining 
Christian religion with European cus- 
toms they wished whilst spreading 
their faith also to impose their cus- 
toms. In reality it was impossible to 
substitute from one day to the other 
the individualistic ethics governing the 
lives of Western peoples for secular 
native discipline where the social and 
political organization is closely linked 
to the economic framework. The work 
of these educationalists was both su- 
perficial and harmful. The Bantu 
deeply attached mentally to the ethics 
of his ancestors adopted some exterior 
and material forms of European life. 
He was struck by such symbols of the 
ruling race but was unable to grasp 
their meaning. In this way he became 
a poor wretch who thought in one way 
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and acted in another. Colonization un- 
fortunately produced too large a num- 
ber of these hybrid beings who sooner 
or later turned rebellious. The policy 
of assimilation applied to the educa- 
tion of the natives allowed of the same 
errors as the American social and edu- 
cational policy the freed 
slaves immediately after the Civil 
War. The same effects were also felt; 
the schools proved of no practical use, 
completely foreign to the mental hab- 
its and economic needs of the Negroes, 
having no point of contact with them, 
neglecting the primordial importance 
of the problem of their material prog- 
ress, they achieved the two-fold result 
of creating a small number of ludi- 
crous individuals considered an easy 
proof of the impossibility of educating 
the Negro, and of keeping the innu- 
merable masses in complete ignorance 
of the coming new civilization. 


towards 


Preriop oF INDIRECT GOVERNMENT 
Po.icy 


The “indirect rule” policy followed 
everywhere on the policy of assimila- 
tion. This was a categorical reaction 
to the errors of the previous form of 
government and was founded on re- 
spect for the institutions of the Ne- 
groes. A system of territorial admin- 
istration reposes on the authority of 
the traditional native chiefs, under the 
white man’s control. This form of gov- 
ernment still exists in nearly the whole 
of the Belgian Congo. The European 
territorial agents, relatively few in 
number, are commissioned principally 
to insure the smooth working of tribal 
authority, to enforce the tribal law 
(when compatible with “morals and 
public order”), and to see that the 


habits and customs of the tribe are re- 
spected as far as possible. 

Henceforward this policy is seen 
everywhere to be impracticable. The- 
oretically there was the danger of 
tending to preserve the integrity of the 
social and economic conditions of na- 
tive society and of leaving no way for 
progress. In this instance also the ob- 
ject of a new education was not clear. 
In reality quite the reverse happened. 
Granted that the political organization 
endeavoured to sustain and preserve 
the tribe’s social framework, it has not, 
however, shown itself capable of doing 
so. European civilization and indus- 
trial expansion progress irresistibly in 
Africa and break this framework down 
irrecoverably. First of all, the tradi- 
tional influence of the native chief it- 
self suffers a great crisis. The central 
government requires the chiefs to en- 
force the laws and decrees, whether 
it be to levy taxes, procure conscripts, 
recruit workers, move a village for 
hygienic reasons, even undertake use- 
ful cultivation. The chief always comes 
to his subjects with a command or a 
mission rarely pleasing to the indolent 
and:conservative native. This is detri- 
mental to his popularity. Moreover, 
the enforcement of his penal rights is 
also very restricted (which does not 
increase his prestige); penalties may 
not exceed 12 strokes with the sham- 
bok.® 

But the native social framework 
is shattered far more by economic fac- 
tors than by moral ones. Prior to the 
Great War, already the State had 
granted concessions in the Congo 
which were to permit of the exploita- 


°L. Franck, Le Congo Belge. Brussels, 
1930. 
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tion of the Colony; the war suspended 
all activity apart from national de- 
fence. In 1919, however, matters were 
taken seriously in hand and the Gov- 
ernment of Brussels decided on the re- 
alization of a great industrial policy. 
The capitalistic companies aided by 
privileges granted by the public au- 
thorities were successfully to under- 
take this rapidly. 

First of all the transport problem 
was tackled energetically. The first 
railroad was inaugurated in 1898, it 
was 400 kms. long and connected the 
sea port of Matadi with Léopoldville 
the future capital of the Colony. Since 
then but especially since the War the 
constructions of railroads went on at 
an increased speed. Today the colony 
is covered with 4,500 kms. of railroad, 
amongst which, that of the Lower 
Congo-Katanga (Chemin de Fer du 
B.C.K.) is the most conspicuous in 
tropical Africa. When one remembers 
that Belgium (the country compara- 
tively speaking possessing the most 
important railroad network in the 
world) only attains 4,000 kms., one 
realizes the size of the effort made. To 
the railways must be added 45,000 
kms. of roads, 15,000 kms. of navi- 
gable ways, 4,000 kms. of airways. All 
this places the Congo first among the 
central African colonies as regards the 
best developed system of transport. 

The exploiting of its mines has made 
the Congo one of the richest countries 
in the World. Since the end of the 
Great War she has become the largest 
diamond-producing country. In 1913 
she was not listed amongst the first 15 
copper-producing countries. Today the 
cupriferous fields of the Katanga place 
her immediately behind the United 
States and Chile. Tin, coal, iron, co- 


balt, gold, radium, are all very abun- 
dant. 

The mining industry, however, does 
not alone incite the economic ac- 
tivity of the Congo. The oil mills 
(which in 1928 employed 15,000 
workers), the growing of cotton (which 
caused the setting up of numerous tex- 
tile works), the sugar refineries, ce- 
ment works, electric works, saw-mills, 
tile-works, brick-works, carpentry 
works, lime-kilns, breweries, the meal- 
store, the chemical works, the breeding 
concerns ;—all these play an even more 
important part in the economy of the 
Congo than the extraction industry. 

Such an economic development to be 
realized in so short a time required a 
considerable amount of manual labor. 
The impossibility of acclimatising Eu- 
ropean labor in most parts of the Col- 
ony, and its high cost there where it 
could be acclimatised, rendered the 
employing of native labor indispen- 
sable. The recruiting of such manual 
labor is not an easy matter. The na- 
tive maintains his family by his labor, 
whether it be agriculture, hunting, or 
tending sheep; but primitive economy 
knows nothing of salaries, and owing 
to its collectivistic character cannot 
conceive the desire for profit making. 
One perceives that the European eco- 
nomic organization is incompatible 
with the primitive habits. This is so 
true that the colonizer endeavored be- 
fore anything else to break down the 
native economic structure so as to 
force the Negro to abandon his cus- 
toms and to adopt the proletarian 
forms of work. To this end, compul- 
sion was used. First slavery, then 
forced labor were among the more bru- 
tal and rudimental methods used. Bel- 
gium, who never practiced slavery, 
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gave up long ago the practice of forced 
labor. (An exception is made in the 
case of work of public utility carried 
out in the interests of the natives 
themselves.) She employes more justi- 
fiable means, from the moral point of 
view, namely, indirect compulsion by 
taxation. Taxes create an artificial 
want: the need for money, which the 
native cannot satisfy unless he works, 
that is, produce with a view to sell, or 
hire out his services. This compulsion 
is justifiable if it tends to improve the 
native’s standard of life; in other 
words, if the amount of the tax to be 
paid by the natives remains lower than 
the amount he earns. The Belgian au- 
thorities have always sought to realize 
this. Another method of inciting the 
natives to work is still in force; this 
takes the form of propaganda which 
the Civil Service agents are author- 
ized to make with a view to inducing 
the natives to enter the economical 
sphere. This system should be utterly 
condemned as it may result in abuse 
which makes it almost forced labour. 
The native population of the Congo 
is very thinly scattered; for a terri- 
tory as large as one third of the United 
States the Congo has only ten million 
inhabitants. A call for manual labor 
is an important event in the Congo. 
The average density of the population 
is sixty times less than that of Bel- 
gium. If a large-sized oil mill requires 
feeding or a mine has to be opened or 
a railroad built, a figure correspond- 
ing to that of a general military mo- 
bilisation in Belgium is soon reached. 
Belgium covers an area of 30,000 
square kms. and has 8 million inhabit- 
ants. In the Congo the same area has 
120,000 inhabitants. The recruiting of 
800 men in this territory corresponds 





to one year’s military quota in Bel- 
gium.* These figures suffice to explain 
the confusion created in Africa. The 
ancient and immovable African society 
has been greatly disturbed by the Bel- 
gians. Within a few years 500,000 na- 
tives have been torn away from the 
centres where they had always lived, 
where they were born, and where their 
ancestors lived before them. In spite 
of legislative measures the huge ma- 
jority of workers lose all contact with 
their surroundings; they are grouped 
together in the industrial centers in 
“compounds” where, in spite of all that 
is done, conditions remain always bad. 
These artificially constituted groups 
are centres of physical and moral con- 
tamination; in the majority of cases 
deprived of their families, these pro- 
letarians of recent date fall a prey to 
alcoholism; then comes prostitution 
and thereafter all the ills engendered 
by these scourges, such as tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, a high rate of crim- 
inality, etc., etc. 

This transplantation greatly affects 
the demography of the population. The 
artificial groupings created by agricul- 
tural and industrial exploitations are 
“barren.”® They include but a small 
number of women as the latter refuse 
to leave the villages, and may not be 
compelled to do so. These beings living 
in continual promiscuousness develop 
a disquieting moral depravity accom- 
panied by the usual physical conse- 
quences. Where a certain proportion of 
women are found the birthrate remains 
low. In the native centre in Léopold- 


*Pierre Ryckmans, La Politique Coloni- 
ale. Brussels, 1934. 

* Pierre Orts, L’état de la Santé publique 
au Congo et le Probléme de la Main 
d’oeuvre indigéne. Brussels: Le Flambeau, 
1929, p. 146. 
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ville where the immigration of women 
is encouraged in every way and where 
there is a health centre for 23,000 men 
and 6,400 women, there are 2,600 liv- 
ing children. The native soldiers and 
industrial workers including planta- 
tion workers have few children, if any. 
As a result, the men entering the em- 
ploy of European enterprises under 
long-period contracts and severing all 
connections with their villages, con- 
stitute a definite loss in population. 
Some of these die off very early and 
the remainder are the victims.of con- 
ditions of life for which they had not 
at all been prepared. They live ab- 
normally, and when they in turn disap- 
pear, leave no offspring. These artifi- 
cial groupings formed outside the na- 
tive society must therefore be con- 
stantly replenished from the reserves 
constituted by the rural masses.*® 

Two committees for manual labour 
in the Belgian Congo in 1924 and in 
1928 have established rules fixing the 
percentage of adult able-bodied men 
which could be recruited without being 
detrimental to the welfare of the na- 
tive communities. The first committee 
considered 25 per cent as the maximum 
proportion which could be recruited; 
the recommendation of the second 
committee resulted in the delimitation 
of economic zones in the various prov- 
inces, in certain of which the granting 
of further concessions and further re- 
cruiting were prohibited. The author- 
ized percentage is often exceeded in 
practice and it would seem that the 
figure of 500,000 employed by Euro- 
pean enterprises is much larger than 
would result if the rules of the com- 
mittees were severely applied. The 





* Ibid. 


situation to be faced is, therefore, as 
follows: on the one hand the depopu- 
lation of the Congo must be stopped at 
any price; this, if only for the reason 
that it threatens to deprive the enter- 
prises of their manual labor in a not 
very far distant future. On the other 
hand, there can be no question of sus- 
pending the activities of working en- 
terprises. These two points must be 
borne in mind in seeking a remedy. 
The example furnished by the Congo 
shows that whatever the will of the 
colonizer, it is impossible to shelter the 
natives from the commotion created 
by the invasion of the white race in 
Africa. This commotion has disastrous 
effects as regards the native demog- 
raphy. Something must be done, not 
only in the interest of the natives, but 
also in that of the European concerns 
themselves. 

It may therefore be deduced from 
the foregoing that the policy of “in- 
direct rule” in its attempts to respect 
native institutions is destined sooner 
or later to disappear. Regard for the 
native customs was a praiseworthy 
aim although involving certain dan- 
gers. At the present time it has lost 
its peremptoriness. It has only con- 
sidered the political aspect of the prob- 
lem; the economic aspect was entirely 
overlooked and therefore this policy 
has completely failed. The capitalistic 
economy—highly specialized—is a 
primordial element of our civilization; 
it is incompatible with the primitive 
society where the economy is closely 
bound to the social and political or- 
ganizations. In the whole world, it 
conquers the older civilizations and 
even the most remote provinces of vir- 
gin Africa are no longer spared. Two 
entirely different ethnic groups have 
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come in contact and it is perceived that 
the interest of the white race lies ob- 
viously in the development of the 
black, this one becoming henceforth 
an active element inseparable from the 
economic and social existence of the 
other. 


Tue Po.icy or ADAPTATION 


From the foregoing, one will under- 
stand the necessity of a colonial policy 
aiming at developing the native popu- 
lation along new lines and not any 
more along purely native lines—the 
latter method having proved imprac- 
ticable. Without repeating the errors 
of the policy of brutal assimilation, it 
should be endeavoured, tactfully and 
prudently to transplant in Africa the 
fundamental principles of Western cul- 
ture without necessarily including all 
its numerous forms. The problem lies 
in the adaptation of the two societies 
—the white and the black—and in the 
reconciliation of their two different 
geniuses, equally worthy of respect. 

The intellectual incapacity of the 
Negro is considered by many to be an 
insuperable barrier to the execution of 
such a policy. It is not of much use 
to maintain this any further. Anthro- 
pologists have been able to establish 
more or less supple rules for determin- 
ing the somatic characteristics of the 
types. The color of the skin, the shape 
and species of the hair, the dimensions 
of the cranium or of the frame, etc., 
are so many practical and facile, yet 
very arbitrary, means for effecting ra- 
cial classifications. But if the study 
loses its purely anatomical character, 
it strays into the field of endless and 
uncontrollable hypothesis. The com- 
parative psychology of races and the 
consideration of their mental apti- 





tudes, furnish only results which are 
entirely vague. Classifications effected 
on such bases are no longer established 
on anything positive. It is thus im- 
possible to prove scientifically any 
characterized inferiority of the Negro 
races to the European races. On the 
other hand the example of the colored 
population in the United States of 
America shows the extraordinary 
progress which they were able to re- 
alize in only three quarters of a cen- 
tury, in spite of every obstacle. Al- 
though their standard of life is still 
lower than that of other ethnic groups, 
they have in many instances attained 
success either in the scientific, com- 
mercial or artistic fields—thus raising 
themselves definitely to the same level 
as that of the other human races. If in 
the United States it has been found 
possible to elevate the Negroes almost 
to the white man’s level, there is no 
reason why the same results cannot be 
achieved in Africa. This is the first 
and not the least important of the 
lessons to be learnt from the American 
example. 

The second, which will be conducive 
to the realization of a “policy of 
adaptation,” is the revelation of the 
importance of the economic factor. 
This is revealed in the history of the 
colored population of America, which 
also shows the necessity of levelling 
the economic standards of the two 
races in the interests of both. In the 
United States, the situation is identi- 
cal to that existing in the settlements 
of South Africa. Only the economic 
equality of the two ethnic groups can 
bring about an equality in their mode 
of living and their culture—thus, dim- 
inishing racial animosity, creating 
normal relationships between the two 
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races, and possibly bringing about 
their fusion. In the Belgian Congo 
while the situation is not quite the 
same, nevertheless, there also the na- 
tive policy has to be directed towards 
the same goal. First of all we have, by 
virtue of the colonial contract, as- 
sumed moral obligations towards the 
natives which no Belgian would think 
of denying. Exploiting the wealth of 
the country, it is only right that this 
should be paid for by our doing the 
utmost to improve the natives’ mode 
of living. A further argument claims 
our attention, namely, the danger, al- 
ready referred to, of the decrease in 
native population to the extent that 
the recruiting of manual labor be- 
comes more and more problematical 
in the future if energetic measures 
are not taken. Finally, a third argu- 
ment must be borne in mind; Bel- 
gian public opinion insists more and 
more urgently on the organizing of 
white colonization in the Congo. It 
will one day perhaps be necessary (in 
spite of the opposition of the public 
authorities, who are aware of the dan- 
gers attending such an undertaking) 
to surrender to European colonization 
some of the best regions in the coun- 
try. We hope that when that time 
comes the natives will have evolved 
sufficiently not to be a dangerous rival 
for the white proletariat. The bringing 
of the cultural and economic standard 
of life of the natives to the level of the 
European proletariat is a sine qua non 
here. 

In practice this policy of adaptation 
proves a long and difficult task. Being 
a tremendous social undertaking, 
many obstacles are encountered. It 
will, however, have to be realized in 
the end if a condition of normal rela- 


tionships is to exist between Europe 
and Africa. 


APPLICATION OF “ADAPTATION” 


Since a few years the Belgian au- 
thorities and the Colonial Government 
have entered into a new path taking 
the facts stated above largely into con- 
sideration. At the present moment the 
first attempts to apply a “policy of 
adaptation” have been made. It has 
resulted from the endeavors to solve 
the problem of the “unrooted”; these 
are natives who, having been with- 
drawn from their customary surround- 
ings, due to long-period contracts, ac- 
quired in the industrial agglomerations 
fresh habits and more modern concep- 
tions of life, rendering it difficult for 
them to return to their villages. Com- 
ing into contact with civilization, they 
acquired ways of living out of har- 
mony with tribal discipline. Continual 
conflicts arose between the “unrooted” 
and the traditional chiefs. Readapta- 
tion to the tribal life proved arduous. 
The new arrivals contributed to the 
dissolution of the secular habits al- 
ready so difficult to preserve from mod- 
ern economy. Discontent arose and 
the territorial officials complained of 
the annoyance this caused them. Con- 
sequently, in recent years, the sending 
back of natives to their villages has 
been in many instances discontinued. 

On the other hand, partly with a view 
to remedying the inconveniences which 
had resulted, but principally to ensure 
a permanent supply of manual labor, 
certain important Congolese compa- 
nies (such as the Union Miniére) cre- 
ated villages in the vicinity of the in- 
dustrial centres. They no longer em- 
ployed bachelors recruited in distant 
traditional communities but estab- 
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lished the families of their personnel. 
In this manner they hoped to form a 
permanent proletariat. These workers 
gladly accept the renewal of their con- 
tracts and their children naturally fol- 
low their fathers’ trades. The com- 
panies find it very profitable to dis- 
pose of experienced workers and to 
avoid the trouble of long-distance re- 
cruiting. A decree of March 16, 1922 
decided that the recruiters must pro- 
vide suitable housing, food and medi- 
cal attention, and such clothing as may 
be necessary. He may not contract 
outside of these, nor may these be re- 
placed by a payment in money. Med- 
ical inspection is organized. In order 
to adhere to these regulations, in some 
instances social services were estab- 
lished by the companies in many of 
their newly-established native com- 
munities. Maternity hospitals, infant 
asylums, house-keeping schools, etc. 
were favourable to the development of 
family life as well as to the birthrate. 
Thus in many of the trim villages cre- 
ated in the vicinity of the industrial 
centres of the Haut-Katanga, every 
worker’s family has its own comfort- 
able house, with a plot of ground 
where they can practice kitchen- 
gardening and poultry-breeding. Al- 
though this is a much contested fact, 
one can sometimes see real families 
being founded in the industrial cen- 
tres, living under better moral and ma- 
terial conditions than in their custom- 
ary surroundings.’ 

Some of these communities were 
granted a political regime which was 
in the Congo the origin of the “Extra- 


*A. Marzorati, “Certains aspects du prob- 
léme social au Congo Belge,” Revue de 
UInstitut de Sociologie de UVUniversité de 


Bruzelles, 1931, No. 2. 





Customary Centres” (Centres Extra- 
Coutumiers). They were endowed by 
the government with a special admin- 
istrative statute independent of the 
customary chiefs but provided with 
controlled self-government. Their ju- 
diciary statute is based on a decree 
dated November 23, 1931. Being offi- 
cial administrative entities, they come 
under the tutelage of the European 
territorial authority and consist en- 
tirely of natives specially authorized 
to reside in these centres. The differ- 
ent administrative units are: (1) The 
provincial commissioner, presiding 


‘over the consultative council of the 


Centre, who instructs and directs the 
chief in administrative matters and 
controls the administration. 

(2) The chief and his deputy, desig- 
nated by the district commissioner and 
appointed by the State, are the legal 
representatives of the Centre. 

(3) A “consultative council” assist- 
ing the chief is composed of notables 
(designated by the white commission- 
er) and judges from the courts of the 
Centre. Its nature is purely consulta- 
tive, and it is concerned with all ad- 
ministrative and financial matters. 

(4) A “Protective Committee” in 
each of the four provinces of the Bel- 
gian Congo, deals with the main lines 
of the policy governing the native au- 
tonomous communities. Composed of 
seven members (four European offi- 
cers and three members chosen out- 
side the Administration—generally 
missionaries), its duty consists in 
“seeing to the improvement of living 
conditions” of the inhabitants of the 
Centres.” 

One thus perceives the spirit in 
which these “Centres Extra-Coutu- 
miers” were founded: respect for the 
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principle of indirect government (all 
effective authority and the courts be- 
ing entirely in the hands of the na- 
tives), and consideration of economic 
and moral evolution. Unfortunately, 
all this has not yet extended far into 
the Congo. The communities which are 
granted the judiciary statute of the 
“Extra-Customary Centre” are few, 
and those possessing an adequate so- 
cial service are rare, owing to the size 
of the native proletariat. And yet, this 
policy has already proved inadequate. 
Not being sufficiently open-handed, it 
tends to preserve the proletarization 
of the masses. It leaves no means of 
escape to forming higher native social 
classes. At the present time, when the 
Congo is ravaged by the economic cri- 
sis like the rest of the world, one can 
clearly see where this policy leads. Un- 
employment brings pauperization in 
its train, a higher rate of criminality 
and the sufferings with which the Eu- 
ropean proletaries are hit—only to a 
lesser extent. It was in consideration 
of these facts, which could be revealed 
only by experience, that the inade- 
quateness of the “Centres Extra-Cou- 
tumiers” such as they were, and the 
necessity of striving towards social 
progress by constructing new economic 
frameworks, was realized. As has been 
written by one of the highest colonial 
officials in 1931 in an important Brus- 
sels review,® “it was unnecessary that 
the policy of stabilization of the un- 
rooted be conceived in a larger spirit 
and that it concern itself with reserv- 
ing for the natives the possibility of 
an autonomous economic existence. It 
is in their secular activity (in agricul- 
ture) that these possibilities especially 





* Ibid. 


lie.” At length, the same conception of 
colonial policy was to be advocated 
two years later by one of the most re- 
spected authorities in Belgium and 
thus make it the official aim of the co- 
lonial government’s endeavors. In a 
speech in the Belgian Senate, in 1933, 
the King, at that time Duke of Bra- 


bant, stated: 


The policy pursued until now has thus not 
attained all the desired ends ... a new 
method is required; . . . this is characterized 
by the establishment of the peasantry in its 
most integral form, enabling the native to 
accede to property and to enjoy the 
economic freedom guaranteed to him by 
our colonial Charter. 


Scarcely a few months ago, the 
Fourth Belgian Colonial Congress, 
held at Brussels in July, 1935, drew 
once more in its general report the 
Government’s attention “to the capi- 
tal importance of agricultural educa- 
tion among the natives and of forming 
native monitors . . . which is one of 
the sine qua non conditions for the 
effective establishment of the native 
peasantry, desired by us all.” The 
principal conclusions of the Native 
Agriculture Section of the Congress 
deserve to be read over attentively: 


(a) The native peasantry, understood as the 
form of colony improvement in which 
the earth is cultivated by the natives to 
their direct benefit and on their own 
lands (whether held individually or un- 
der community régime) must be the 
object of a prudent and progressive de- 
velopment, without precipitation but 
with the wish to succeed; not remaining 
at the formula stage, but becoming a 
reality. 


(b) The development of the native peas- 
antry must be pursued whenever possi- 
ble without severing the ties connecting 
the native to his family and social group. 
Social agriculture is what is wanted and 
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not merely the development of a few 
individuals.’ 

The unrooted native workers, who 
cannot return to the tribe without seri- 
ous annoyance, will form the first ele- 
ments of these agricultural colonies to 
be created. Vacant territories are not 
wanting in the Congo, and it would 
be possible to distribute in carefully 
chosen spots, preferably in the vicin- 
ity of the main lines of communica- 
tion, parcels of land of a few acres. 
Self-government would be realized in 
these agricultural communities, inde- 
pendent of the traditional chiefs in ac- 
cordance, with the principles of the 
“Centres Extra-Coutumiers.” It is 
hoped that by this means the large 
number of individuals who have es- 
caped the hold of their customary sur- 
roundings will submit more readily to 
the beneficial influence of an adequate 
education. The latter will bear much 
more fruit among the population in 
full evolution than among the stag- 
nant societies in the hinterland. In the 
former, modern education merely has 
to perpetuate an existing economic 
state of affairs. It only serves to sys- 
tematize and codify, and to inculcate 
a philosophy of life in conformity to 
every aspect of practical life. The 
school of the bush, however prudent, 
always remains a centre of revolution. 
The colonial educators demand the 
adaptation of the school to economic 
and social conditions. Even if such 
adaptation is achieved, one cannot 
neglect the vast amount of elements in 
Western civilization which are in con- 
tradiction with the natives’ mode of 
living. A new mode of living is created 
here by civilization and a gulf is 


*General Report of the Fourth Belgian 
Colonial Congress, Brussels, July, 1935. 


opened between the older generation 
and the rising one. The task of civili- 
zation is thereby rendered much more 
complicated and delicate. In the new 
communities delivered of the burden 
of tradition, it will be possible for eco- 
nomic conditions to improve rapidly. 
The natives will witness the speedy 
improvement of their living conditions, 
if a skillful social policy enables this. 
There will be more material comfort. 
The death rate will decrease and the 
birth rate will increase, just as in such 
territories (unfortunately too few) as 
Madimba. In these territories the two- 
fold aim requisite to the progress of 
the colony has been attained. On the 
one hand, the standard of life of the 
native has greatly improved; on the 
other, the European enterprises find 
easily and without prejudice to the 
population an energetic and healthy 
manual labor, eager to work. Finally, 
it should in passing be noted that Eu- 
ropean trade benefits to a great extent 
in satisfying the fresh needs of this 
prosperous proletariat. The situation 
in the Madimba Territory in the 
Lower-Congo District is the most 
characteristic in this respect.’® Native 
cultivators exploit the very important 
plantations there, aided by salaried 
manual labor. Many have, owing to 
private means, been able to acquire 
lorries with which to effect transport 
to the railway. Thus a class of gen- 
uine “bourgeois” is created, the need 
of which in respect of housing, nour- 
ishment and clothing, call for the 
formation of a new social category, 
namely, craftsmen and small retailers. 
Thus we see in this territory through 
the division of labor and an ever in- 





* Ibid. 
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creasing complexity of social life, the 
outline of the economic framework of 
a civilized society. 

In the customary communities the 
adaptation of modern agriculture is 
more difficult—as said above—and had 
to be achieved by different methods. 
The oldest system in the Belgian Con- 
go is that of compulsory cultivation. 
The natives are compelled by the ter- 
ritorial authorities to devote part of 
their activity to the improvement, to 
their benefit, of lands appropriately 
designated by the tutelary authorities. 
In many instances this method has 
given satisfactory results, but it is 
clear that it merely serves as an ex- 
pedient. In the future the policy of so- 
cial progress must be based on the eco- 
nomic freedom and the will of the 
population; this aim can only be 
reached by a rational agricultural edu- 
cation. The Agricultural Section of the 
IVth Belgian Colonial Congress re- 
gards this problem in the following 
manner: “The native peasantry is 
characterized by three factors: indi- 
vidual property, the native’s liberty to 
dispose of the products of their culti- 
vation, the suppression in the future of 
compulsion as an element of propa- 
ganda and education.” ... 


At the present time, it is true, all 
this policy is as yet only roughly out- 
lined. Prosperous native communities 
are a rarity, as also the agricultural 
colonies where modern methods are ac- 
tively employed for the progress of the 
population. But the difficulty of the 
problem must be borne in mind. The 
Congo, it must not be forgotten, is a 
country large as one third of the 
United States of America with a na- 
tive population of about ten to eleven 


million inhabitants, very scattered, 
and an European population of 20,000. 
In this immense territory it was, first 
of all, necessary to establish order and 
peace; suppress inter-tribal warfare, 
suppress the slave trade and slave 
raids, suppress frequent abuses of tine 
native population by the chiefs, ete. 
Contrary to what may be thought, this 
is not an easy task, and larger coun- 
tries than Belgium possess colonies in 
Africa which do not enjoy the peace 
and security of the Congo. The Belgian 
government has been reproached for 
a too rapid industrialization which 
might have been harmful to the inter- 
ests of the native population. To this 
it must be replied that without this 
industrialization the Congo would 
never have possessed such a network 
of lines of communications as she now 
has; and one realizes the importance 
of these in the march of progress of a 
colony. How should the tremendous 
hygienic work otherwise have been 
carried out? How should the hundreds 
of doctors have been able to travel 
over the whole territory to organize 
the struggle against the sleeping sick- 
ness, malaria, and all other illness with 
which the natives are inflicted? There 
is too often the conception that the 
colonizer has brought to the natives 
only ills and detriments. If it is true 
that colonization is often accompanied 
by serious abuse, it is none the less 
certain that in most cases it has 
brought an improvement in the living 
conditions of the native population. 
The latter in their traditional environ- 
ment do not lead an idyllic, noncha- 
lant, and peaceful life. The central 
African native labors strenuously to 
insure his family’s maintenance; and 
generally, the introduction of Euro- 
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pean industries means a fresh source 
of revenue for him, improving consid- 
erably his standard of life. The only 
reproach to the Belgian policy is that 
it did not foresee the disorders result- 
ing from industrialization and that it 
did not react vigorously and rapidly 
enough when it was revealed. But at 
the present time, the Government has 
the firm intention to remedy this state 
of affairs; above it has been shown the 
method. The new Governor-General 
appointed in 1934 is firmly decided to 
apply the principles stressed by the 
King and adapted by Parliament. The 
obstacles are numerous and of serious 
character; they emanate principally 
from the agricultural colonists who 
fear the competition of the native pro- 
ducers. The obstacles will certainly be 
overcome and the “policy of adapta- 
tion” will be pursued slowly but surely, 
whilst respecting the legitimate inter- 
ests of both the white and the black 
man. Already at the present time, a 
fairly important number of natives are 
engaged in rather elaborate tasks hith- 
erto reserved to the Europeans; skilled 
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workers (such as mechanics, drivers, 
engine-fitters); office clerks, male- 
nurses, priests and teachers have al- 
ready adapted themselves to the forms 
of modern economic life. 

In the framework of the new native 
policy which the Belgian Government 
has just inaugurated, a large scale or- 
ganization of social education provid- 
ed with a philosophy similar to that 
governing the Negro schools in the 
United States will play a primordial 
part. It will contribute to improve the 
economic conditions in both the indus- 
trial centres and the rural communi- 
ties. It may be hoped that as in the 
United States the pursuit and realiza- 
tion of such a policy will enable slow 
but sure progress of the population to- 
wards civilization. These populations 
will raise in their midst artisans and 
“bourgeois,” and doubtless later on, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, scientists, 
and artists. Thus we hope to witness 
once in Central Africa the birth of a 
new civilization, full of vigor and 
youth, a skillful blend of European 
and African culture. 
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The Negro Junior College 


NICK AARON FORD 


Many educators believe that the 
junior college movement is the most 
significant educational advance of the 
twentieth century. Starting most vig- 
orously in California a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago, it has 
spread rapidly over the nation until 
every state in the union except Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Rhode Island and Wy- 
oming can claim at least one. Cali- 
fornia has 55, Texas 48, and Iowa 37. 
There have been expressions of doubt 
in many quarters as to the permanency 
of this new type of college, but Rein- 
harbt and Beu tell us in An Introduc- 
tion to Education that the junior col- 
lege is here to say. Be that as it may, 
we who are engaged in the difficult task 
of extending higher education to the 
ever-increasing masses of the under- 
privileged are asking with concern 
whether there is any hope to be found 
for the Negro youth in this new move- 
ment. 

Having been identified with a stan- 
dard Negro junior college since its re- 
organization in 1929 to comply with 
the requirements of this two-year pro- 
gram, I have been fascinated by the 
above question and have therefore set 
out to investigate its possibilities. 


Its Score 


There are seventeen states that 
maintain separate systems of educa- 
tion for the two races. All of these ex- 
cept Delaware have some type of jun- 
ior college within their borders. Three 
of the sixteen contain institutions for 
whites but none for Negroes. In the 


remaining thirteen there are a total of 
27 Negro junior colleges with an ag- 
gregate enrollment of 3,164. Of these 
27 institutions, 2 are public, 2 are 
maintained by state support and 23 
are private. In these same states there 
are 491 such institutions for whites, 
with an aggregate enrollment of 
119,147. Of these 491 institutions, 193 
are public, 16 are maintained by state 
support and 282 are private. This 
means that Negro junior colleges com- 
prise but 5.21 per cent of the total 
number in the South, and that Negro 
students attending such institutions 
comprise but 2.58 per cent of the total 
enrollment. This fact is disturbing 
when one remembers that in the same 
area the Negro represents 24.5 per cent 
of the total population. 

To compare the number and enroll- 
ment of white and Negro junior col- 
leges in this section of the country 
throws more light upon the basic prob- 
lem. The Junior College Directory, 
1936,’ which contains a list of all the 
institutions in the United States so 
classified, furnishes data from which 
such a comparison may be made. If 
anyone doubts the accuracy of the 
comparisons because there are some 
Negro institutions, which he knows, 
doing a year or two of college work 
that are not mentioned here, let him 
be assured that there is also an equal 
or greater number of white institutions 





*Published in Junior College Journal, 
Vol. VI, No. 4, January, 1936. This list omits 
institutions that are not definitely organized 
on the junior college basis, although they 
may offer courses above the high school. 
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in the same category and are therefore 
not mentioned. 

From the comparisons in Table I 
one finds occasion both for despair and 
hope. The plight of the Mississippi Ne- 
gro is the most discouraging, for its 
citizenry, comprising more than 50 per 
cent of the total population, can claim 
only 5 per cent of the junior colleges 
within the state and only .54 per cent 
of the total enrollment. Louisiana, 
with a Negro population comprising 
36.9 per cent of the state’s total, has 
seven junior colleges for whites but 
none for Negroes. However, a ray of 
hope can be seen in the fact that al- 
though Texas has a Negro population 
of only 14.7 per cent of its total in- 
habitants, Negro students represent 
16.3 per cent of the junior college en- 
rollment and claim 7 of its 43 institu- 
tions. Texas also has the honor of 
maintaining one of the two public jun- 
ior colleges in America provided ex- 
clusively for Negroes. Arkansas has 
the honor of maintaining the other. 
In Alabama there are equally as many 
junior colleges for Negroes as there are 
for whites, and Florida boasts of a Ne- 


gro junior college enrollment totaling 
54.5 per cent of the total enrollment of 
all similar institutions in the state. 


ADVANTAGES 


There are three obvious advantages 
of the junior college over its more 
sophisticated senior. If there is any 
group of people such an institution can 
benefit more than any other, certainly 
that group is the Negro in the South. 
In the first place, few Negro families 
during these times of depression are 
able to send their children to expen- 
sive senior colleges, which in many 
cases are more than a hundred miles 
distant from their homes. Junior col- 
leges draw largely upon neighboring 
districts and thus give opportunity for 
further training to hundreds of youth 
who find it impossible to leave their 
immediate localities. 

A few months ago I circulated a 
questionnaire among ninety junior col- 
lege freshmen. Every one was asked to 
answer sincerely without signing any 
name. The anonymity of the reply was 
calculated to encourage frankness. 
There were two questions on the 


TABLE I, 
WHITE AND Necro JUNIon CoLieces IN SIxTEEN STATES 


Number 

State Negro White 
CS ETO PET RG! 4 4 
EE Pree enn en nes 1 9 
PS og ho ios up cia b-sle oy 3 4 
|S Se ree 3 16 
OE a eee 1 16 
ES EOE SEER 0 7 
TS Bere eee eee 1 5 
MMMM 5655 Sa cicids ee nc%590 1 20 
Se ee eee 0 22 
CP 2 15 
EEE EE ae Le 0 24 
CS EE ee 1 11 
South Carolina .............. 1 3 
al eae 8 te SES a 7 36 
E'S PC ee ee 1 12 
OE ee ee 1 4 


Enrollment Negro Percentage 
Negro White of Population* 
274 277 25.7% 
145 2,288 25.8 
492 410 29.4 
282 3,345 36.8 
46 2,967 8.6 

0 702 36.9 
34 497 16.9 
22 4,047 50.2 
0 4,532 
251 2,519 29.0 
0 3,281 72 
35 2,692 18.3 
40 365 456 
1,213 9,345 14.7 
179 2,026 26.8 
51 1,066 6.6 


* Negroes in the U.S., published by U.S. Census Bureau, 1935. 
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blanks which read as follows: (1) If 
there were no junior college in your 
state, would you have been able to 
attend college this year? (2) Do you 
plan to finish the other two years of 
college after completing your course 
here? Those who were uncertain one 
way or the other were asked not to 
respond. Of the 55 who replied, 39 ad- 
mitted that they would not have been 
able to continue their education this 
year if there were no junior college in 
their state; 16 said they could have 
attended a senior college, but only 9 
of them declared their intention of fin- 
ishing the other two years of college 
after finishing here. 

The implication of the last state- 
ment brings us to the consideration of 
the second advantage of the junior 
college, namely, its worth as a finish- 
ing school. Too long have Negroes 
blindly followed the tradition of their 
elders. Parents have slaved and sacri- 
ficed to send their offspring of fourth- 
rate abilities through the arduous 
courses of a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege because they have felt that there 
is something mysteriously beneficial in 
a college education, regardless of the 
aptitude or fitness of the recipient. 
Such an attitude has served to lower 
the standards of our liberal arts col- 
leges and to send out into the world 
a group of half-baked, poorly educated 
Negroes, conceitedly parading in the 
garb of the intelligentsia, with their 
egos inflated and their judgments 
spoiled by an attempt to conceal their 
ignorance through a four-year period 
of training. The junior college will 
eliminate much of this, for it will per- 
mit those unfit for an A.B. or B.S. de- 
gree to get training above the high 
school on a less pretentious scale, and 


at the same time give them the sat- 
isfaction of completing a definite cur- 
riculum. Without this new type of in- 
stitution, the freshman and sophomore 
classes of our senior colleges will con- 
tinue to be cluttered with students who 
cannot profit by, or who do not have 
the where-with-all to pursue, a four- 
year college education. To be rid of 
these altogether who, if permitted to 
enter, must fall by the wayside, will 
enable the senior colleges to devote 
their time, energy and talent to the 
select few who will become the race 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, President of the 
University of Florida, says in a recent 
statement concerning the new general 
college (a junior college equivalent) 
set up at that institution: “Both in 
other colleges and universities of the 
United States and in the University of 
Florida, 50 per cent of all students 
drop out by the end of the second 
year.” If this is true of white colleges, 
it is doubly true of Negro colleges. Is 
there not, then, a great need for an 
intermediary institution to offer a ter- 
minal two-year curriculum to those 
who are likely to drop out in the 
middle of a four-year college course? 
Does one need to argue that a two- 
year course completed is infinitely 
more beneficial to any student than a 
four-year course half completed? 

The third advantage of the junior 
college is its close attention to indi- 
vidual development and conduct. Its 
limited size makes it possible for 
stricter supervision of students than 
that maintained in a larger and more 
cosmopolitan institution. This alone is 
of immeasurable benefit to students 
from backward communities. Ushered 
into such a strangely new environ- 
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ment of freedom with a multitude of 
new activities with which he might 
align himself, the freshman with poor 
family background often finds him- 
self bewildered; and unless strict su- 
pervision is exercised over him he will 
in all probability become the innocent 
victim of that very thing which is be- 
ing provided for his training. 


POSSIBILITIES 


In conclusion, what are the possi- 
bilities of the junior college movement 
in the field of Negro education? To my 
mind, it is pregnant with the hope of 
a new day for the race. If the leaders 
do not falter, it will become the corner 
stone of the Negro’s educational haven. 
It will turn from the more formal and 
theoretical courses offered by its senior 
prototype and will concentrate on the 
practical. It will survey the fields of 
employment where the great majority 
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of Negroes are forced to labor and will 
offer courses calculated to increase 
skill in and enjoyment of those occu- 
pations, whether they be domestic 
service, truck gardening, or insurance 
business. 

It is my fervent hope that the Negro 
public may early become interested in 
the spread of this progressive move- 
ment; that there may be a clamor for 
public institutions of this sort in every 
city with sufficient population to war- 
rant such an expenditure; that in the 
years immediately ahead the two pres- 
ent public junior colleges for Negroes 
may be increased by a sufficient num- 
ber to approach in proportion to popu- 
lation the 193 public ones already in 
operation for whites in the Southern 
area; that our educational leaders will 
demand the public junior college for 
the masses in preference to the state 
university for the classes. 














The Center of Population of Negro 
Higher Education, 1870-1930 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


The center of population is defined 
by the United States Census Bureau 
as “the point upon which the United 
States would balance, if it were a rigid 
plane without weight, and the popula- 
tion distributed thereon, each indi- 
vidual being assumed to have equal 
weight and to exert an influence on the 
central point proportional to his dis- 
tance from the point.” In other words 
it is the center of gravity of the 
weighted plane or a two-dimensional 
average of the population. 

The determination of this point at 
the regular decennial census intervals 
is the best method that has been de- 
vised by the Census Bureau to trace 
compactly the rate and direction of 
general movements of the population. 
The first official computation of this 
point was made under the direction of 
Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of 
the Ninth Census, for publication in 
the first statistical atlas of the United 
States published in 1874.1 At that time 
the position of the center of population 
was computed for each census year 
since 1790. 

So convinced has the Census Bureau 
become of the value of this mode of 
summarizing population trends that in 





_ ‘Walker, Francis A. (Compiler), “Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the United States, Based 
on the Results of the Ninth Census.” Wash- 
ington, 1874: p. 5. For an earlier unofficial 
computation and other information regard- 
ing history of the center of population see: 
Walter Crosby Eells, “The Center of Popu- 
lation—a Prophecy and its Fulfilment,” in 
Scientific Monthly, 20: 78-84, Ja 1925. 


later years it has made much more 
extensive use of the same method. In 
1910 the position of the center of pop- 
ulation since 1880 for each state was 
computed. In 1920 the method was 
further extended to include centers of 
Negro population, of foreign-born pop- 
ulation, of urban and rural population, 
and even to determine centers of agri- 
culture, of manufacturing, of number 
of farms, of farm area, of improved 
acreage, of value of farm property, and 
of the production of corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and oats. 

Why not then educational centers of 
population as well? A method which 
has proved so valuable in summariz- 
ing movements of general population 
should be equally valuable in studying 
the movements of the higher educa- 
tional population, both white and Ne- 
gro—the student enrollment in the col- 
leges, universities, and professional 
schools of the United States.* The 
object of this paper is to report and 
discuss the results of computations 
which have been made by the author 
to determine the center of population 
of Negro higher education for each 
census period from 1870 to 1930. 


* Sloane, Charles S. (Compiler), “Center 
of Population and Median Lines and Centers 
of Area, Agriculture, Manufactures and Cot- 
ton.” (Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, 1920.) Washington, 1923, pp. 12-41. 

*For two such studies, see Walter Crosby 
Fells, “The Center of Population of Higher 
Education,” School and Society, 24: 339-44, 
S (11) 1926; and “The Center of Population 
of Engineering Education, 1900-1930,” Jour- 
nal of Engineering Education, 25: 662-69, 
Je 1935. 
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TABLE I 
Location oF CENTER OF PopULATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION FoR NEGROES, 1870-1930. 


Latitude Longitude 


Distance from Important 


Year North West State County Cities and Towns 
1870 39° 19’ 77° 02’ Maryland Howard 21 miles W. of Baltimore 

13 miles NW. of Ellicott City, CS. 
1880 35 31 84 16 Tennessee Monroe 36milesS.W. of Knoxville 


1890 35 44 82 54 North Carolina 
1900 35 52 83 04 Tennessee 


1910 35 45 84 01 Tennessee 


1920 35 41 81 43 North Carolina 
1930 35 25 #84 58 ‘Tennessee 


Meruop oF COMPUTATION 


The data upon which the computa- 
tions are based were taken from the 
official reports of the United States 
Office (formerly Bureau) of Educa- 
tion. These statistics are not perfect, 
but they probably are as accurate and 
reliable as are available. The method 
used was the same as that of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, with the substitution of 
“states” (with their centers of popula- 
tion as computed by the census bu- 
reau) for “square degrees” as the unit 
of computation.’ The number of stu- 
dents of college grade, as far as it was 
possible to determine them, in the Ne- 
gro colleges and universities of the 
country for each census year is as fol- 
lows: 


1870 544 
1880 2,637 
1890 1,565 
1900 4,137 
1910 5,294 
1920 7,116 
1930 17,035 


_ ‘Reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; 1870, p. 506; 1880, p. Ixi-lxii; 1889- 
1890, II, p. 1,090-91; 1899-1900, II, p. 2,506- 
07; 1910, II, p. 1,262; Biennial Survey of 
Education (Bulletin 1923, No. 29), p. 309-83; 
Biennial Survey of Education (Bulletin, 
1931, No. 20), pp. 325, 380-413, 424-78. 


11 miles N.of Tellico Plains, CS. 


Madison 22 miles NW. of Asheville 
13 miles W. of Marshall, CS. 
Cocke 48 miles E. of Knoxville 
9 miles SE. of Newport, CS. 
Blount 16 miles SW. of Knoxville 


3 miles W. of Maryville, CS. 


Burke 59 miles NW. of Charlotte 


3 milesSW. of Morgantown, CS. 


Meigs 32 miles NE. of Chattanooga 


12 miles SW. of Decatur, CS. 


LOCATION OF CENTERS 


The latitude and longitude and ap- 
proximate location of the center of 
population of Negro higher education 
for the seven decennial years since 
1870 are shown in Table I and on the 
map of Fig. 1. The map also shows the 
location of the general center of Negro 
population for 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1920—the only years for which 
it has been computed by the Census 
Bureau. The abbreviation “C.S.” in 
Table I indicates that the town named 
is the county seat of the county in 
which the given center is located. 





°“TIn making the computations for the 
location of the center of population it is 
necessary to assume that the center is not 
a certain point. Through this point a parallel 
and a meridian are drawn, crossing the en- 
tire country. ... The product of the popula- 
tion of a given area by its distance from 
the assumed parallel is called a north or 
south moment, and the product of the popu- 
lation of the area by its distance from the 
assumed meridian is called an east or west 
moment. In calculating north and south 
moments the distances are measured in min- 
utes of are; in calculating east and west 
moments it is necessary to use miles on 
account of the unequal length of the degrees 
and minutes in different latitudes. The popu- 
lation of the country is grouped by square 
degrees—that is, by areas included between 
consecutive parallels and meridians—as they 
are convenient units with which to work.” 
Charles S. Sloane, loc. cit., p. 5. 
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Little significance can be attached 
to the 1870 position, since it was based 
upon only 554 students in two insti- 


miles West of its position a half cen- 


tury earlier in 1880. 
The movement of the center of pop- 


TABLE II 


MoveMENT oF CENTER OF PoPpULATION oF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR NEGROES, 1870-1930* 


From point to 


point ina 
Year straight line Northward Southward Eastward Westward 
1880 458.1 — 2278 _ 397.5 
1890 78.1 133 — 770 — 
1900 12.2 7.9 _ = 9.4 
1910 54.2 — 78 — 53.6 
1920 129.7 a 3.1 129.7 — 
1930 196.8 16.5 — 183.3 
Torats (Net) : 234.0 437.1 


*In miles during the preceding decade. 


tutions, Howard University in the 
District of Columbia, and Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania. The 1920 lo- 
cation is probably inaccurate due to 
obvious incompleteness of the data as 
given in the Office of Education pub- 
lication.® The shifts East and West of 
the Negro center of higher education 
are irregular and show no definite 
trend. A striking fact is the stability 
of the center as far as North and South 
movement is concerned during the past 
half century. It has fluctuated only 
between latitudes 35° 25’ and 35° 52’ 
—or less than a half degree of latitude 
in a half century. The position of this 
important point summarizing all of 
Negro higher education in the country 
in 1930 was only 7 miles South and 39 

°The 1920 report gave no enrollment in 
higher education in the states of Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Texas, although students were reported in 
all of these states in 1910 and again in 1930. 
All of these states are West of the position 
computed for the 1920 center in North Caro- 
lina. If all data had been available, it is 
likely that the true center would be in Ten- 


nessee, probably between the 1910 and 1930 
points. 


ulation of Negro higher education in 
miles each decade is summarized in 
Table IT. 

Perhaps the most significant fact re- 
vealed by this study is the relative po- 
sition of the center of higher education 
and the center of general population 
for Negroes, as plotted on the map of 
Fig. 1. The center of higher education 
has always been distinctly North and 
East of the general center, which itself 
showed slight changes between 1880 
and 1920. Relative to the distribution 
of Negro population on the whole there 
is now and has been for a half century 
a greater emphasis on higher educa- 
tion in the North and East than in the 
West and South. 

Such facts as are presented in this 
paper, summarizing compactly long- 
time trends and conditions in Negro 
higher education, quantitatively con- 
sidered, may furnish significant food 
for thought on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the determination of 
higher educationa) policies of the fu- 
ture. 
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The Relationship of Certain Factors to 
Failure Among Superior Pupils in a 
Junior High School for Negroes 


HARL R. DOUGLASS AND JOSEPH H. COLLINS 


This investigation was undertaken 
for the purpose of throwing some light 
on the causes or predictive associates 
of failure among superior pupils in 
junior high school. In the Northeast 
Junior High School of Kansas City, 
Kansas, a school for Negroes, there 
were located twenty-seven cases, 18 
boys and 9 girls, with I.Q.’s, computed 
from Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, of 110 or above, whose 
work on the average was unsatisfac- 
tory—failing or no higher than the 
lowest passing mark. For purposes of 
comparison, two other groups of su- 
perior pupils were employed: (1) a 
group of 27 pupils eminently success- 
ful in their school work, and (2) a 
group of 92 pupils whose work was 
average or better. 

Of the total group of 146 pupils of 
LQ. of more than 110, 90 or 62 per 
cent were girls and 56 or 38 per cent 
were boys. They were distributed by 
grade as follows, 7th grade, 54; 8th 
grade, 38; 9th grade, 54. 





Sex 


As indicated in Table I, the girls 
predominate in the success group, fur- 
nish their proportion of the group who 


Taste I 
Numper or Superior 1.Q. Pupims tn 
Various Groups 
Pupils finccsen Group Failure Group Average Group 


Number Number Number 
56 Boys 4 18 34 
90 Girls 23 9 58 


achieve normally for their intelligence, 
and that boys contribute approxi- 
mately twice their share to the failure 


group. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND PREVIOUS 
ATTENDANCE 


As indicated in Table II, the failure 
group has for at least three years failed 
to achieve to capacity, the deficiency 


Taste II 
AveraAGeE ScHoo: Marks AND NuMBER OF 
Days ABSENCE FOR THE THREE GROUPS 
Attendance 


Gekahemship Average Number of 
Group Average School 
Days Absent 
Marks* 
per Term 

Last Three Years in Ele- 

mentary School 
Success Group i8 23 
Average Group 2.3 2.9 
Failure Group 25 43 
One Term in Junior 

High School 
Success Group 1.6 10 
Average Group 27 2.0 
Failure Group 38 95 


PP one on epee ap 
lents: A = 1, B= 2,0 = 3, D = 4, and F 
— oO, 
being quite noticeable at the conclu- 
sion of their first term in the junior 
high school. The “success” group has 
a history of superior success. 

The failure group has been con- 
spicuous for absence particularly since 


entering the junior high school. 


SuBJECT AND GRADE LOCUS OF FAILURE 


This failure group of superior pupils 
has distributed its poor work rather 
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impartially among the various aca- 
demic school subjects though mathe- 
matics, especially algebra, was the 
greatest stumbling block. Home eco- 
nomics, music, industrial arts, and 
commercial subjects offer clearly less 
resistance as indicated by markedly 
smaller number of failures in these 
fields. 

Failure of these people is more fre- 
quent in the seventh than in the eighth 
grade, but more prominent in the ninth 
grade than in either of the preceding 
grades—a phenomenon found by other 
investigators and indicating gaps be- 
tween grades 6 and 7 and grades 8 and 
9, as well as the persistence of mal- 
adjustment of ninth grade instructional 
materials to pupil ability and interests 
in the junior high school as well as in 
four-year high schools. Of all the sub- 
ject failures of the failure group, 31 
per cent were in grade 7, 24 per cent in 
grade 8, and 45 per cent in grade 9. Of 
the 27 pupils making up the “bright 
failures” more than half, 14 were in 
grade 9, which strengthens the hypoth- 
esis advanced above. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND AGE GRADE 
STATus 

There were not significant differ- 
ences between the ages of the “bright 
failures,” “the bright normals,” and 
the “bright success” groups, all cen- 
tering around 13 to 1314 years of age. 

With respect to age-grade status, no 
material difference was found between 
the three groups, each contributing 
about equal proportions to the classi- 
fications of “under age,” “at age,” and 
“average.” 


Socio-Economic Status 


Most striking of all differences be- 
tween the failures and other bright pu- 
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pils were differences in socio-economic 
status. As measured by scores on the 
Sims Socio-Economic Score card, the 
success group (Table III) were dis- 
tinctly superior to the failure group, 
the upper quartile of the latter lying 


Taste III 
S1m’s Socio-Economic Stratus Score* ror 
THE THREE GROUPS 


Success Failure Average 
Beore Group Group Group 
Boys 
Range 10-23 6-23 6-23 
Mean 16.50 12.88 13.60 
Median 13.00 13.50 10.25 
Qu 11.00 8.50 8.75 
19.00 17.50 16.90 
Q 4.00 4.50 3.30 
8.D. 4.76 4.96 4.70 
Girls 
Range 4-29 4-15 2-27 
Mean 17.26 10.80 13.71 
Median 17.00 11.33 13.75 
Q: 13.83 10.17 8.75 
20.25 13.17 13.81 
3.21 1.50 2.03 
S.D. 3.44 3.32 6.08 
All 

Range 4-29 4-23 2-27 
Mean 17.15 12.20 13.66 
Median 17.00 11.57 13.00 
Q: 13.37 8.75 9.80 
Q. 18.50 16.25 17.21 
Q 2.56 3.25 3.70 
S.D. 5.34 4.54 5.68 


* These scores are computed by adding the 
score weights allotted by Sims for different levels 
on the various aspects of socio-economic conditions 
included in his scale e.g. the more books in the 
home, the greater score on that item and greater 
scores are assigned for greater income by the 
father. 


midway between the median and lower 
quartile of the former. The failure 
group was also definitely inferior in 
socio-economic status to the average 
group. The fathers of two-thirds of the 
bright-failure children were unskilled 
laborers and none belonged to the two 
upper classifications of occupation 
while but 3 of the 27 fathers of the 
success group were skilled laborers, 
and 6 belonged to the next highest 
level. The fathers of children in the 
average group ranked a little above 
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those of the failure group. (See Table 
IV.) While 74 per cent of the success 
group and 54 per cent of the average 
groups own their own homes, only 44 
per cent of the failure groups live in 
their own homes. Even more striking 
is the fact that 41 per cent of the fam- 


work, reveals that: 

1. Superior boys failed to do satis- 
factory work in far greater pro- 
portion than superior girls. 

2. The failure of bright junior high 
school pupils occur most fre- 
quently in grade 9, and least fre- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND Per CENT OF THE THREE Groups WHOSE FATHERS 
WerE IN Eacu oF Five OccupaTioNnAL LEVELS 








Class of Success Group Failure Group Average Group 
Occupation Number Per Cent Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
I. Professionals 
Higher Executives .............. —_- — _- — 1 1.30 
II. Commercial Service 
Business Proprietors ............ 6 23.23 —_- — 6 7.79 
III. Artisan Proprietors ............. 9 33.33 — 11.11 2 2.60 
Petty Officials 
IV. Skilled Laborers 
Small Shop Owners ............. 9 33.33 6 22.23 19 24.67 
V. Unskilled Laborers .............. 3 11.11 18 66.66 49 63.64 
MEINE Gest wes ache tte aiaves 27 100.00 27 100.00 77 100.00 


ilies of the failure groups have had 
“Family service,” in other words have 
been on local relief in some form or 
other, as compared to but 18 per cent 
of the average group and 7.41 per cent 
of the success group. The importance 
of the factor of socio-economic status 
was also noted by Wind! and Camp- 
bell? in their investigations in junior 
high schools for white children in Min- 
neapolis. 
SUMMARY 


An intensive study of 27 pupils in a 
Negro junior high school in Kansas 
City, Kansas, with 1.Q. of more than 
110, and yet not doing satisfactory 





*Kate Wind, “A Comparative Personnel 
Study of Retained and Eliminated Pupils 
in Junior High Schools.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1932. 

*Ina S. Campbell, “Case Studies of Term 
Failures in a Junior High School.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1932. 


quently in grade 8. 

3. The failures are absent more than 
those doing satisfactory work. 

4. The failures have never achieved 
as well as have others of like 
ability but the discrepancy has 
been more marked in the junior 
high school than previously. 

5. The failure group has most diffi- 
culty with mathematics and 
least with non-academic subjects. 

6. There is no noteworthy difference 
between failure, success, and 
average groups of bright pupils 
with respect to chronological age 
or age grade status. 

7. The greatest differentiating trait 
is the lower socio-economic status 
of the failure group—particularly 
as is indicated by occupation of 
father, absence of mother from 
home, and marital incompatibil- 
ity of parents. 











A Proposed Revision of a Two-Year 
Curriculum for Training Elementary 


Teachers in Negro Colleges 


REID E. JACKSON 


INTRODUCTION 

Curriculum revision is now in vogue 
in many educational institutions, both 
public and private. But it is erroneous 
to suppose that this is an innovation 
of the day. Indeed, ever since the Bos- 
ton Latin Grammar School fell into 
desuetude, American schools have been 
striving constantly to reconstruct their 
programs in order to meet the demands 
of the contemporary social and eco- 
nomic forces. These endeavors at cur- 
ricular reform, in turn, have given rise 
to the very vital issue as to whether 
it is the purpose of schools to perpetu- 
ate the status quo or to point the way 
to a new social order. While it is not 
the concern of this paper to suggest a 
solution to this controversy, the writer 
is inclined to believe that the latter 
view has more merit. Furthermore, the 
former view holds grave significance 
for the slightly over two millions of 
Negro children who attend the sep- 
arate school maintained by sixteen 
Southern states and the District of 
Columbia. As long as such a view ob- 
tains, the dual school system and so- 
called “Negro” Education—progeny of 
the existing social order, particularly 
in the South—will persist. 

Negro Education, to the writer, is an 
apocryphal term. A more valid con- 
cept, in the mind of the writer, is that 
of the Education of Negroes. To sub- 
scribe to the thesis of a Negro Educa- 
tion is to submit to a subordinate brand 
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of education—inferior largely because 
of inadequate finance, equipment, ma- 
terial, and the like. The Negro separate 
school is sufficient testimony to the 
truth of this assertion. But on the 
other hand, the Education of Negroes 
connotes an adequate education for a 
specific group of people, suited to their 
own peculiar needs, and offered under 
the most pro, itious circumstances. 
Here, the emphasis is shifted from a 
racial identity which stigmatizes to 
the adjustment to group and commu- 
nity needs. And this would then truth- 
fully be the democratic conception in 
education—which our modern philoso- 
phy espouses in name more than in 
fact. To many the foregoing discussion 
may seem an academic quibble apro- 
pos an inconsequential phraseology; 
but, nevertheless, the relative position 
and emphasis accorded the words “Ne- 
gro” and “Education” denote a very 
essential distinction. The keyword, un- 
doubtedly, should be Education. 

So far as curriculum revision is con- 
cerned, Negro schools, as in other in- 
stances, have suffered immeasurably. 
Horace Mann Bond, writing in regard 
to the relationship between the Negro 
child and the curriculum, states: 


Current curriculum revision by Southern 
states has a particular interest for Negroes 
because they have learned from bitter ex- 
perience that educational planning in the 
section is for the benefit of the white chil- 
dren, and that Negroes, where considered 
at all, are an after thought... . 
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This conviction on the part of Negroes 
has been heightened by the fact that the 
participation of Negro teachers and children 
in curriculum-revision plans has followed the 
familiar patterns of the past. ... A working 
program was adopted, and the revision of 
the curriculum was in process. Typically, 
Negroes did not appear on the scene until 
late in the development of the plans, and 
then either as workers in a procedure which 
they had no part in formulating, or as mem- 
bers of innocuous and supplementary com- 
mittees which could easily be “packed” by 
administrators desiring full compliance with 
plans already laid, and convictions as to the 
curriculum desired already apparent.’ 


The contention of Bond, here, is that 
the curricula used by Negro children 
are constructed primarily for white 
children and that Negroes have not 
been permitted to have a hand in the 
all-important preliminary steps of cur- 
riculum revision. This, to the mind of 
the writer, is a perfectly rational con- 
clusion—and one that is all to obvi- 
ous. 

A more specific example of the tardy 

participation of Negroes in curriculum- 
revision programs is afforded in the 
case of the Core-Curriculum Plan cur- 
rently being evolved by the state of 
Virginia. In this regard, Miss Eva C. 
Mitchell speaking before a group of 
Negro supervisors, principals, and col- 
lege administrators at the Virginia 
State Teachers Association recently 
declared: 
. . . Deprived of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in its (Virginia Core-Curriculum 
Plan) construction and to use the experi- 
mental edition, many Negro teachers in the 
State have had no opportunity to become 
familiar with the newer concepts and teach- 
ing procedures that are advocated? 


*Horace Mann Bond “The Curriculum 
and the Negro Child,” JournaL or Necro 
Epucation, 4: 165, Ap 1935. 

Eva C. Mitchell “The Necessity Of A 
Guidance Program For Virginia Negro 


Continuing in the same vein, Miss 
Mitchell cites certain handicaps which 
operate against the effective use of the 
new curriculum by Negro teachers in 
Virginia. 

... The educational implications of the re- 
vised course as they are listed in the Fore- 
word, as well as the trend of thought of 
the State Superintendent’s presentation of 
the course, make certain assumptions, few 
of which actually obtain in Negro schools. 
The most important assumption is that the 
teacher has a professional background syffi- 
ciently broad in scope to comprehend the 
meaning and functional use of the physio- 
logical, psychological and sociological con- 
cepts which underlie the construction. and 
operation of the course. Such is. far» from 
being the case. ... Another assumption .. . 
is . . . that library facilities are available 
for [Negro] teachers. . . . Finally, there is 
an assumption that the teacher will make the 
transition from page-by-page slavishness to 
the textbook to a type of organization which 
demands a command of, and an ability to 
use, a large body of materials, with the 
attendant problems of classroom reorganiza- 
tion and pupil-training’ 

Not all the liabilities of the Ne- 
gro teachers are mentioned, but the 
most important—inadequate profes- 
sional training, lack of library facili- 
ties and obsolete methodology—are 
aired. 

No doubt we are taking too much 
for granted when we assume that white 
authorities would welcome Negro par- 
ticipants with “open arms” into their 
curriculum-development plans. The 
chances are still ten-to-one that the 
traditions and mores of the Bourbon 
South would remain triumphant. But 
it is not written that such participation 
will not come to pass. The least that 
can be done, then, is for Negroes to 





Teachers,” Southern Workman, 64: 240. Ag 
1935. 
* Op. cit., p. 241. 
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develop a spirit of inquiry about their 
own educational programs and engage 
in ceaseless endeavor to shape them to 
meet the demands of their own com- 
munities and youth rather than resign 
themselves to the ill-suited curricula 
passed on to them by illiberal white 
authorities. This may be inimical to 
the present position of Negroes in the 
scheme of educational planning; but a 
constant display of concern and initia- 
tive on the part of Negroes as to the 
curricula in vogue in their schools 
might possibly eventuate in a much 
greater independence for them in the 
formulation of their own educational 
programs. 

It is true that some institutions 
either are now or have been engaged in 
curriculum revision. But the majority 
of these have pursued the rather patent 
procedure of imitating the curricula 
of neighboring white institutions—and 
oftentimes without expedient altera- 
tions. As a consequence, the results of 
the curriculum-revision program are 
invalidated; and the truth of the mat- 
ter is that they are virtually at the 
point from which they started—an- 
other curriculum unadapted to Negro 
schools. 

This paper reports, with some modi- 
fications, an attempt to revise the cur- 
riculum of a small Negro college so 
that it might more adequately prepare 
Negro elementary-school teachers. At 
the time of writing, for various rea- 
sons, only a small portion of the pro- 
gram as indicated here has been en- 
tered into by the school. This delimits 
the scope of the report to the extent 
that nothing can be said in regard to 
the evaluation of the proposed curricu- 
lum. Lack of space, also, does not al- 
low a detailed description of courses, 
the schedule, and methodology. 


THE TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM 


It would be a sad mistake to relegate 
an entire curriculum arbitrarily to the 
“serap-pile” because of a desire to re- 
vise the curriculum. Instead, the cur- 
riculum should be subjected constantly 
to objective appraisal. This would sug- 
gest that curriculum revision is a con- 
tinuous process; but we have not quite 
arrived at this point in our educational 
practice. But the implication is still 
good for curriculum revisers. Hence 
the curriculum in question should be 
examined carefully; for, perhaps, some 
portions can be salvaged. Or, at least, 
a cue will be given as to the content of 
the new curriculum. In consonance 
with this principle, we present the cur- 
riculum which was used as a point of 
departure for the process of revision. 
This curriculum, which has been in use 
for a number of years in a typical Ne- 
gro college, is given below: 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First SEMESTER 


Course Title Semester Credit Hours 


Introduction To Education ........... 3 
English Composition ..............+06: 3 
Principles of Geography ............... 3 
Teacher’s Arithmetic .............-.00: 3 
American History and Government, in- 
cluding the Constitution ............ 3 
Elementary Science ................206: 2 
General Psychology ................++- 3 
Physical Education .............00000% 1 
| SERRE Aas Here Oepe e eee mee RR PR CA er 21 


SECOND SEMESTER 


English Composition ..............255: 3 
World Geanny: oes c0s6csceees sees 3 
American History and Government, in- 
cluding the Constitution ............ 3 
Educational Biology ...............+++: 3 
Educational Psychology ..............-- 3 
Physical Mducation: .. ...06.-csssesccsee 1 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First SEMESTER 
Semester Credit Hours 


Course Title 


Practice Teaching ................0008- 5 
Elementary Methods .................- 3 
Health Education ...............0e000 3 
English Literature ................00005 3 
Children’s Literature .................. 3 
Drawing and Industrial Art ............ 2 
PE TNNRINY gos gc 35 9 0:o-6: 4:14 036in 9:00 ste.eisies 2 
Public School Music ...............204- 2 
Physical Education ...............5006. 1 

RUNNER oor c.c a ccik vies hccarsiaiaioce entice iaveina'eree 24 

SeconD SEMESTER 

Practice Teaching .............e.eeeeeee 5 
American Literature ...............24.- 3 
Teaching of Reading .................. 3 
Principles and Technique of Teaching.. 3 
WO RUNER TPE 6 5.0i0.s'civ.acere.cice'eisieuniee 3./ner 2 
MPATERMMTIMNIEEN 5 o,5's,a10,0,6's.4a'd as Voeinwlawieate ors 2 
Public School Music .................. 2 
Physical Education .................005. 1 

PM a hai state. aud schon cin a GG eaned ia aot 21 
CRAIC OWE 6 oa 0. 5 sin is a cctcein vicieais's omuacanss 82 

Two very serious indictments 


against the set-up of the curriculum 
are at once evident. These are: (1) a 
too-heavy pupil-load of eighty-two se- 
mester hours; and (2) a lack of logical 
sequence in the arrangement of courses. 
The first indictment coneurs with the 
findings of Caliver in a recent survey 
of the education of Negro teachers 
when he reports: 

The (teacher-training) institutions in general 
appeared to have overexpanded curricula .. . 
offering . . . an average of more than 80 
hours per institution.‘ 

When one recognizes the fact that a 
credit of three semester hours indicates 
a class is met three times a week for 
the period of one hour and that the 
usual requirement for graduation from 
a two-year elementary teacher-train- 





‘Ambrose Caliver, Education of Negro 
Teachers. (US. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1933, No. 10), p. 79. 


ing course is approximately sixty se- 
mester hours, a better idea is gained of 
the overexpansion of the curriculum 
reported above. This would give an ex- 
cess of around twenty-two semester 
hours. Furthermore, the school’s sched- 
ule is divided into six periods daily 
permitting a maximum of thirty hours 
a week for class attendance. At the 
most, the curriculum would allow an 
average of slightly less than two hours 
a day for, let us say, study in the li- 
brary—to say nothing of other activi- 
ties. In sum, this arduous curriculum 
violates the basic principles of mental 
as well as physical hygiene. This han- 
dicap is most serious during the senior 
year when directed observation and 
student-teaching occur, rendering the 
schedule rather inflexible for the as- 
signment and proper attention of the 
trainees to student-teaching. 

Let us consider, now, the second de- 
fect. This presupposes an impartial 
scrutiny of the content of the curricu- 
lum. If we are right in assuming that 
one of the principles employed in 
the construction of the curriculum is 
that participation in essential content 
courses and professionalized subject- 
matter should precede the course in 
practice teaching then such courses 
as Elementary Methods, Public School 
Music, Industrial Art, Principles and 
Technique of Teaching, American 
Literature and Penmanship should be 
offered in the junior year. As a matter 
of fact, the aims of the institution are 
not clearly reflected in the curriculum. 
This situation, again, is in agreement 
with the conclusion of Caliver that: 
What is needed is 2 years of preparation in 
a unified curriculum, planning to attain defi- 


nite goals and to prepare prospective teach- 
ers to teach in particular situations.’ 


*Op. cit., p. 80. 
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The latter portion of Caliver’s state- 

ment, i.e., “to prepare prospective 
teachers to teach in particular situa- 
tions,” gives some clue as to another 
defect in the curriculum. The majority 
of elementary teachers in the com- 
munity served by this institution are 
found in rural areas; yet, the curricu- 
lum does not reveal a single course in 
rural education! Once more the find- 
ings of Caliver are supported. He com- 
ments: 
The data on the education curricula reveal 
. .. the infrequency with which rural educa- 
tion curricula were offered. More than half 
(56.03 percent) of the elementary teachers 
included in this study were from small vil- 
lages and rural areas. Two-thirds of the 
Negro population of the South still live in 
the country. At present the responsibility of 
preparing Negro teachers for the rural 
schools is largely assumed by high schools. 
In 1930-31 more than a third (35.8 percent) 
of the teachers in the open country and 
nearly a fourth (22.5 percent) of the teachers 
in small villages had not advanced beyond a 
4-year high-school education. The facts 
should be recognized by the institutions for 
the education of Negro teachers, and more 
attention should be given to the adequate 
preparation of Negro rural teachers.’ 

A comparison of the curriculum with 
similar curricula listed in the cata- 
logues of the other Negro colleges in 
the state indicated that they were 
practically replicas of each other. 
Closer examination suggests that all 
the curricula were modeled after that 
of the large state college. When one 
considers the great disparity in size, 
enrollment, faculty and locale between 
these schools, one realizes the incon- 
sistency in this procedure. Is this 
standardization of program a desirable 
thing? We could easily find proponents 
for either side of the issue. For exam- 
ple, Caliver complains: 


*Op. cit., p. 68. 
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The information . . . indicated a lack of 
agreement in the aims and objectives of the 
courses for the preparation of Negro teachers 
. and an equal lack of unanimity in the 
materials and methods used for instructional 
purposes. If the conditions revealed are 
typical of what would be found in the other 
representative courses, there would be need 
for more agreement upon the desirable 
equipment of prospective teachers.’ 


Unless the writer misconstrues his 
meaning, Caliver is advancing a veiled 
plea for standardization. But the 
writer does not share quite the same 
conviction. Teacher-training institu- 
tions, to the mind of the writer, should 
observe certain basic principles; and 
project upon them a curriculum in ac- 
cord with their own facilities and the 
community they serve. Such was not 
the nature of the curriculum in the in- 
stitution under consideration. 

Above all, inasmuch as the curricu- 
lum was an abbreviated one of two 
years, courses which duplicated work 
should be omitted. For this reason, 
such a course as “Introduction to Edu- 
cation,” which surveys the entire field 
of education, should be displaced to 
make space for more essential content 
in the curriculum. Truthfully speak- 
ing, though, two-year courses for the 
training of elementary teachers do not 
allow enough time and space for thor- 
ough preparation—either in content 
courses, professionalized subject-mat- 
ter, or student-teaching. 


A New ProcrRaMm 


During the past decade, a radically 
different concept® of the nature and 
function of the curriculum has been 


"Op. cit., p. 87. 

*See: L. Caswell, Hollis and Doak S. 
Campbell, Curriculum Development, Cin- 
cinnati, American Book Co., 1935. Pp. 617; 
also Samuel Everett et. al., A Challenge to 
Secondary Education. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. 353. 
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emerging. This concept posits the cur- 
riculum as the sum total of the actual 
experiences undergone by a pupil as a 
result of the activities of the school 
rather than the traditionally fixed 
arrangement of specialized subjects. 
Basic to this whole program is a phi- 
losophy of experimentalism.® 

The recent educationai literature, 
generally, outlines the desirable proce- 
dure of curriculum revision as: (1) the 
formulation of a definite social and 
educational philosophy based on an 
analysis of community needs, (2) the 
evolution of a body of curricular ma- 
terials through the codperative activi- 
ties of all who participate in the life of 
the school, (3) a gradual initiation of 
the new program into the school, and 
(4) an evaluation of the results of the 
experimental program. As previously 
stated, only the first steps have been 
possible in the program reported here. 

It was necessary, in addition, to de- 
vise some criteria to serve as a guide 
to the inclusion of courses in the new 
curriculum. These criteria in their final 
form are: (1) specialization require- 
ments for certification in elementary 
education of the state, (2) contribu- 
tion of the course to the total curricu- 
lum, and (3) size and ability of the 
faculty. 

A review of the specialization re- 
quirements for the state indicate three 
semester hours in one of the following 
courses: “Introduction to Education,” 
“History and Principles of Education,” 
“Educational Psychology,” and “Child 
and Adolescent Psychology”; three se- 
mester hours in “Elementary Curricu- 
lum” or “Supervised Teaching”; two 


*For a detailed exposition of this philoso- 
phy consult: John L. Childs, Education And 
The Philosophy Of Experimentalism. New 
York: The Century Co., 1931. 
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semester hours in “Methods of Teach- 
ing Science in the Elementary Grades”; 
four semester hours in “Public School 
Music”; four semester hours in “Pub- 
lic School (Industrial) Art”; and a 
credit or a non-credit course in “Pen- 
manship.” Besides, there is a general 
requirement of six semester hours in 
“American History and Government,” 
including the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The “total” curriculum implies an 
integrated curriculum pervaded by 
a consistent educational philosophy. 
Those who participated in the program 
of revision did not believe it possible, 
at the outset, to set down a permanent 
set of objectives. They felt that these, 
as in the case of the curriculum, would 
evolve gradually as we proceeded. 
Tentative objectives, however, were 
necessary as a working basis. Accord- 
ingly, a list representing the views of 
all concerned in the program was as- 
sembled; however, it is too extended 
for inclusion in this condensed report. 
Certain basic principles’? for teacher- 
training institutions, also, were care- 
fully observed in the construction of a 
new program. Some of these principles 
have very important implications for 
the evolving curriculum. These princi- 
ples are: 

(1) The program of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, insofar as amount and kind of 
work, should be adjusted constantly to 
meet the individual differences in stu- 
dent-teachers. 

Educational experiences for student- 
teachers should originate in their own 
attempts to solve and interpret prob- 
lems based on observation and partici- 
pation in the varied activities of the 
training school. 


(2 


~~ 


” Reid E. Jackson, “Some Implications of 
the Modern Conception in Education for 
Teacher-Training Institutions,’ School And 
Society, 42: 507-9, O (12) 1935. 
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(3) The spirit of experimentation and evalu- 
ation should be developed in the stu- 
dent-teacher so that as a teacher he will 
be able to modify subject-matter and 
methods to fit ever-changing needs. 
The period of directed teaching should 
be so organized that the student-teacher 
may assume all responsibilities of a 
teaching-learning situation for such a 
length of time as is necessary to develop 
sufficient mastery in the direction of the 
situation. 

The student-teachers, at all opportuni- 
ties, should be made aware of the im- 
portance of knowing the child thorough- 
ly. 


(4 


— 


(5 


~ 


The application of these principles in 
the construction of a new curriculum 
will be pointed out later. 

As has already been indicated, the 
staff of the school was smal) and the 
academic and professional preparation 
only average. Only one teacher, besides 
six critic teachers, was available for 
courses in education. This precluded a 
too pretentious array of professional 
courses. 

In the light of the factors described 
above, the following tentative program 
was formulated: 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Course Title Semester Credit Hours 


Technique of Teaching in Elementary 


A Ae RTE ae Oe ONY Ine ra 5 
Freshman Finglish ...............0000 3 
Educational Psychology ............... 3 
ia ces fis ieee uae 3 
Elementary Science ................... 2 
Public School Music ........++ssss0005 2 
Public School Art (Industrial) and Pen- 

MRMMNNIEID) 5 455.500 15:7:9 0.05 deen 9 40 lo cseewie 2 
PRGRIOED THOUCRHIGR: «6.0.6 oc oendee ccecce 1 

MMs <7; oa oios cna atin ee paecede 21 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Technique of Teaching in Elementary 


RMN 5 5. cdi 0's ae os eke arenas Coa 5 





Freshman English ............scccseses 3 
Educational Psychology .............. 3 
NO ee ee eee 3 
Education of Negro in United States .. 3 
Public School Music .................. 2 
Public School Art (Industrial) ......... 2 
Physical Education .................... 1 

WRIT Be soccer oso tacaits pce anes aie ote wie aererars 22 


SENIOR YEAR 


FIRST SEMESTER 
Directed Observation and Student-Teach- 


Manin aw sute es Rhee Mas Se Oks wae en hae 5 
American History and Government, in- 

cluding the Constitution ............. 3 
Review of English Grammar ........... 2 
Health Mdueation. .. 2.0.2.2... 0. ecccics 3 

BEMUMI o iooscctes wie Gis maremins aes eee SS aes 13 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Directed Observation and Student-Teach- 


PA ctoatr sue en eamsaninan saanaane 5 
American History and Government, in- 

cluding the Constitution ............- 3 
Problems in Rural Education .......... 3 

MSIE om Ss Sin rag kien aie beacsielw ee sear as 11 
MGEAN i555. 544 cuvinurs <b one osinalon 67 


A comparison of the new program 
with the traditional curriculum reveals 
many significant differences. First of 
all, it should be noted that a slight 
difference exists in the definition of a 
semester hour. In the old curriculum, 
it was based on the number of hours 
per week the class meets. But, in its 
new setting, the semester hour simply 
denotes the number of times per week 
a class is met. The flexibility occurs in 
that the length of periods may be 
varied. For instance, such courses as 
“Technique of Teaching in Elementary 
Grades,” “Directed Observation and 
Student-Teaching,” or “Problems in 
Rural Education” will not be bound 
too rigidly by time limits. This defini- 
tion of the semester hour has further 
implications for schedule-making. 
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One of the conspicuous features of 
the new curriculum is the absence 
of special-methods courses such as 
“Teaching of Reading,” “Teaching of 
Arithmetic” and “Children’s Litera- 
ture.’ The essential phases of these 
courses have been incorporated into 
an expanded methods course termed 
“Technique of Teaching in Elementary 
Grades.” The general plan of this 
course is that it considers: (1) funda- 
mental principles of teaching and 
learning; and (2) methods for teaching 
the special subjects. The second basic 
principle for teacher-training institu- 
tions which was mentioned above de- 
termines, largely, the methodology of 
the course. Instead of following the 
textbook, the pupils go immediately 
into the training school. From the 
problems which arise as a result of 
their observations, content is given to 
the course. At least two hours a day is 
necessary for this procedure and at a 
convenient time each day, the entire 
group assembles to discuss problems 
and their probable solutions. It would 
be highly desirable for these meetings 
to be held in the training schoo). Con- 
trol of the basic techniques of research 
would be developed also as an integral 
part of the course. This would give 
better assurance of the creative and 
dynamic teacher. It is to be noted that 
the course in “Technique of Teaching 
in Elementary Grades” continues 
through the entire junior year. The 
course in “Educational Psychology,” 
also, extends through the entire first 
year. It, too, is an expanded course 
based on the observations in the trein- 
ing school. It should eventually con- 
sider the essential aspects for the 
teacher of the conventional courses in 
general, educational and child ps+chol- 


ogy. Here, the principle of knowing the 
child thoroughly is met to a large de- 
gree; besides the one of the priority of 
educational experiences. In the case of 
the new conception of the two courses 
just related, the traditional process is 
somewhat reversed inasmuch as the 
pupils are sent into the training school 
immediately rather than fortified be- 
forehand by professional materials and 
methods. 

An entirely new course, “Education 
of Negro in United States,” makes its 
appearance in the curriculum. Its justi- 
fication is based on the fact that Negro 
teachers know very little about the 
historical backgrounds and the present 
status of the education of the Negro 
in the United States. It is felt that, if 
they did, they would be better equipped 
to deport themselves in the situations 
which they now find themselves. The 
person possessed with facts, with the 
proper diplomacy, can make a better 
case for himself than the uninformed 
or entirely ignorant individual. And 
the Negro must wage a titanic struggle 
for the least advance he makes in his 
educational status. So, the Negro 
teacher-training institutions should 
furnish this preparation. Material for 
this course can be culled from the 
many reports and volumes on the edu- 
cation of the Negro appearing in cur- 
rent literature. 

If one favors the idea of a “core- 
curriculum,” the four subjects: “Tech- 
nique of Teaching in Elementary 
Grades,” “Educational Psychology,” 
“Education of Negro in United States” 
and “Health Education” could be con- 
sidered as such for training Negro ele- 
mentary teachers. In the senior year, 
the course in “Directed Observation 
and Student-Teaching” is projected 
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upon the course in “Technique of 
Teaching in Elementary Grades”; and 
similarly that in “Problems in Rural 
Education” is built upon the one in 
“Education of Negro in United States.” 
The problems in rural education would 
be actual cases drawn from the rural 
environment of the school. Particular 
reference is made to the data available 
upon the Negro for the state in which 
the school is located. Opportunity is 
also afforded by this organization, in 
the senior year, for integration of the 
courses in student-teaching and rural 
education. The course in “Health Edu- 
cation” does not confine itself to a 
physiological examination of the body. 
Instead, it considers the well-being of 
the total organism. Hence, the funda- 
mental phases of mental hygiene are 
included in its scope. 

The schedule-load in the senior year 
has been considerably lessened in order 
that the student-teachers will have 
ample time to participate in their cadet 
activities. It is hoped that in this way 
better mastery of the teaching-learn- 
ing situation will be accomplished. 
This also gives opportunity for the 
program in student-teaching to be 
adjusted to the individual needs and 
ability of each of the prospective 
teachers. 

One of the criticisms directed 
towards teachers is that they do not 
know the content of the subjects in 
which they give instruction. To offset 
this limitation, thorough courses in 
English, Arithmetic, History, Geogra- 
phy, Elementary Science, Review of 
English Grammar, Physical Educa- 
tion, Music and Art are proposed. The 
courses in Geography and Elementary 
Science are offered in the same semes- 
ter in order to facilitate their correla- 





tion. A Review of English Grammar is 
an attempt to strengthen the embry- 
onic teachers in the rules and forms of 
good grammar. The necessity of this is 
evident after an inspection tour of al- 
most any school. 

The specialization requirements of 
the state are met by the courses in 
Educational Psychology, Directed Ob- 
servation and Student-Teaching, Ele- 
mentary Science, Public School Music, 
Public School Art, and American His- 
tory and Government, including the 
Constitution. Since either a credit or 
non-credit course in Penmanship is op- 
tional, Penmanship was included in 
the first semester’s work in Public 
School Art. 

It is recognized that the description 
of the new program has been very 
sketchy, but this must be credited to 
the limited space in which we present 
it. But it is hoped that enough has 
been said to provoke thought and ac- 
tivity in regard to the shaping of ade- 
quate curricula for the training of Ne- 
gro elementary-school teachers. It 
should be cautioned that the curricu- 
lum outlined here is tentative. It would 
become refined by use and likewise 
techniques for appraisal would be de- 
veloped progressively. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Both the conventional curricula 
and those resulting from current revi- 
sion programs are unsuited to the 
needs, resources and facilities for Ne- 
gro educables in the United States. 

2. Curricula for Negro schools, in 
the main, should be constructed by 
Negroes themselves in terms of the 
practical demands of those communi- 
ties in which Negroes reside. 


3. Present curricula in Negro 
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teacher-training institutions, generally 
speaking, exhibit lack of a definite ed- 
ucational philosophy and an over- 
crowding with unessential courses. 

4. The overexpansion and inflexibil- 
ity of curricula in Negro teacher-train- 
ing institutions do not permit sufficient 
time for adequate directed observation 
and student-teaching. 

5. Two-year curricula for training 
elementary teachers, which exist in 
many Negro colleges, should be formu- 
lated in such a manner as to eliminate 
unjustifiable accretion and duplication 
in courses. As a matter of fact, such 
curricula should be discarded, as rap- 
idly as possible, in favor of longer cur- 
ricula leading to degrees in education. 

6. The revision of curricula in Ne- 
gro teacher-training institutions not 
only should involve basic principles of 
teacher-training education and the spe- 
cific needs of Negro teachers in the 
area which each institution serves but 
also be a continuous process. 

7. A desirable core-curriculum for 
training Negro  elementary-school 
teachers would include a general meth- 
ods course in elementary education; an 
extended course in educational psy- 


chology; health education, including 
mental hygiene; and a survey of the 
education of the Negro in the United 
States. 

8. Educational experiences in Negro 
teacher-training institutions actually 
should proceed in accord with the 
modern conception in education they 
profess in course titles and the like. 

9. Not enough emphasis is placed 
upon content courses in the curricula 
of Negro teacher-training institutions. 
This defect, which is not peculiar to 
Negro institutions alone, should be 
remedied by thorough instruction in 
the subject-matter fields necessary to 
the situation for which the teacher 
is preparing. 

10. Rural Education should occupy 
an important position in the training 
of Negro elementary-school teachers. 

11. Techniques for the appraisal of 
the curriculum should be devised by 
each Negro teacher-training institu- 
tion in the light of its own educational 
program. 

12. There should be greater rapport 
between Negro teacher-training insti- 
tutions and the communities in which 
they are located. 








The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1935, II 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This presentation is the conclusion 
of the writer’s discussion of “The Ne- 
gro as a Subject of University Re- 
search in 1935.” It has been the policy 
of Tur JouRNAL oF NEGRO EDUCATION 
to publish in each of its April issues, 
beginning with April, 1933, a discus- 
sion under the above title with refer- 
ence to the preceding calendar year." 
In keeping with such a policy the first 
part of this discussion for the calendar 
year 1935 was published in the April, 
1936, issue. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS PREVIOUSLY 
REPORTED 


A brief summary of the findings of 
Part I of this discussion reveals the 
following: (1) that the number of re- 


122 reported; 1934, 113 reported; and, 
1935, 139 reported, a total of 450 
studies; (2) that studies on topics in- 
cident to the Negro were reported from 
forty-eight colleges and universities 
during 1935; (3) that a consideration 
of the racial character of the student 
bodies of the institutions reporting 
showed that 66.66 per cent permitted 
mixed student bodies and produced 
57.55 per cent of the total studies; 
22.93 per cent did not admit Negro 
matriculants and produced 10.07 per 
cent of the total studies; and, that 
10.41 per cent were student bodies pri- 
marily colored, and produced 32.37 
per cent of the total studies; (4) that 
during 1935, 58.99 per cent of the au- 
thors were Negroes,.and 29.41 per cent 


TABLE I 


Number or Masters’ THEses AND Doctors’ Dissertations on Topics InciDENT 
TO THE NEGRO FoR A Four-YEAR PERIOD 


Masters’ Doctors’ 
Year Theses Dissertations 
1932 64 12 
1933 105 17 
1934 101 12 
1935 122 17 


search studies on topics incident to the 
Negro prepared in American universi- 
ties during the past four years (shown 
in Table I) is, 1932, 76 reported; 1933, 





* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JourNnat or Necro 
Epucation, 2:165-74, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 1933,” 
JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, 3:233-44, Ap 
1934; “The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1934,” Journau or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 4:213-29, Ap 1935. 
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Per Cent 
Total Increase 
76 
122 60.52 
113 Decrease 
139 23.00 


were white, and the others were un- 
known; (5) that a consideration of the 
geographical distribution of institu- 
tions revealed 4 to be located in the 
New England states, reporting 8 stud- 
ies; 10 in the Middle Atlantic states, 
reporting 16 studies; 2 in the District 
of Columbia, reporting 18 studies; 13 
in the Southern states, reporting 40 
studies; 15 in the Middle Western 
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states, reporting 50 studies; and 4 in 
the Western states, reporting 7 studies. 


ApsTRACTsS OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 


Of the total of 139 studies reported 
in 1935, seventeen were doctors’ dis- 
sertations. Below are presented, ab- 
stracts of as many of these as were 
available, in terms of the specific prob- 
lem attacked, the research methods 
employed, and an account of the more 
important findings. Limited space de- 
mands that these abstracts of neces- 
sity be brief. 





Cooper, Charles Logan, “Major Fac- 
tors Involved in the Vocational 
Choice of Negro College Students.” 
(Cornell University.) 

The study proposes to show what 
factors are influencing the present 
trends of Negroes away from certain 
occupational fields in which many of 
them were formerly engaged in rela- 
tively large numbers, to certain other 
occupational fields, and further, to 
show to what extent the present trends 
are in harmony with the vocational 
opportunities afforded by the state. 

North Carolina has fourteen institu- 
tions of higher learning for Negroes, 
five of which are publicly supported 
and controlled; the remainder are sup- 
ported in part by the church, but to a 
far greater extent by philanthropic or- 
ganizations of various types. These in- 
stitutions are scattered throughout the 
state, every section being represented 
except the Carolina Highlands where 
the population is nearly 100 per cent 
white. Only in two cases, is more than 
one institution located in the same 
city, two being at Raleigh, the capital 
of the state, and three at Greensboro. 
One of the latter is a coeducational 
college, one a women’s college and one 
a religious denominational institution 
for both sexes. 

Personal visits were made to the 
various institutions and question forms 
were presented to the students of whom 


1,769 or 88 per cent responded. Also, 
occupational data of the United States 
Census reports were studied from 1900 
to 1930 for the purpose of showing two 
things: (1) the trends in the various 
occupations with respect to both Ne- 
groes and whites; and, (2) the specific 
cases where one occupational class had 
already encroached upon or is tending 
to encroach upon and replace the mem- 
bers of the other occupational class. 
Certain social, economic and cultural 
backgrounds of the students were in- 
vestigated. From the data the follow- 
ing factors were listed as of major im- 
portance on account of frequency of 
occurence of suggestions, or on account 
of implications made by the students: 
the economic or financial conditions; 
the status of the occupation chosen; 
proximity of educational institutions; 
influence of college offerings; and, race 
prejudice. Other factors that influence 
vocational choices to some extent but 
perhaps of minor significance are: par- 
ental influence; desire to serve; belief 
in ability in the field; desire to earn 
money; educational retardation; sex; 
preferred a profession; difficulty of 
getting into the union; little demand 
for the work; irregularity of the work; 
lower wages than other work; and, dis- 
like of moving from place to place. 

With the large number of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the state for 
Negroes and the relatively small num- 
ber of students in these institutions, it 
was found to be impracticable to at- 
tempt to introduce into the colleges 
training in all of the vocations for 
which there seemed to be opportuni- 
ties. Nevertheless, it was concluded 
that some consideration should be 
given to the problem of reorganizing 
higher education for Negroes so that 
there would be opportunity for prep- 
aration for a greater variety of voca- 
tions. 





Eagleson, Oran Wendle, “Comparative 
Studies of White and Negro Subjects 
in Learning to Discriminate Visual 
Magnitude.” (University of Indi- 
ana.) 
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The author attempted in this study 
to determine experimentally if white 
and Negro subjects compare in learn- 
ing to discriminate visual magnitude. 
The subjects tested in this investiga- 
tion were white and Negro CCC boys, 
college students, and high school stu- 
dents. Each test was administered by 
a white and Negro experimenter, both 
graduates in Psychology. 

The subjects were tested as to their 
judgments—starting with twenty-five 
in each direction, that is from left to 
right. These judgments increased with 
each test until they reached fifty. The 
sittings began at five, increasing finally 
to ten. The subjects, however, do not 
represent adequately either the white 
or Negro races, but they do afford one 
the opportunity of studying the modi- 
fication of a racial difference with 
practice. 

The average errors, of both racial 
groups decreased with training. The 
whites made lower average errors than 
the Negroes in discriminating visual 
magnitude, but the reliability of the 
difference between the two groups is 
found to decrease with training. The 
logarithmic curves that were fitted to 
the learning curves as a convenient 
empirical description of the data, were 
found to indicate convergence of the 
learning curves of the two racial 
groups in each of the three compari- 
sons. The results may be interpreted to 
mean that the whites had had more 
training in this kind of performance at 
the beginrang of the study. On the 
basis of the average error, the Negroes 
learned at a faster rate than the whites. 
That is, in general, their increments of 
gain from sitting to sitting were larger 
than the increments for the whites. The 
boys of both racial groups made lower 
average errors than the girls of their 
respective groups. The constant errors 
of both racial groups tended to the 
right. Training decreased this error in 
both groups. The adjustmental errors 
of both racial groups tended to be over 
the center in most of the cases. Train- 
ing generally decreased this error. The 
whites made lower errors than the Ne- 
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groes in the majority of sittings. No 
correlation was found between visual 
acuity and average error, and only a 
very slight correlation was found be- 
tween illumination and average error. 
The eyedness of the subjects of either 
race apparently had no effect on the 
direction of the constant error. In gen- 
eral, the comparisons of Negroes and 
whites in learning to discriminate 
visual magnitude have yielded results 
in favor of the latter group. 





Jenkins, Martin David, “A Socio-Psy- 
chological Study of Negro Children 
of Superior Intelligence.” (North- 
western University.) 

This study proposes to give definite 
objective information relative to the 
incidence and characteristics of Negro 
children of superior intelligence in a 
segment of the school population of 
Chicago. 539 children, who constituted 
about 6.5 per cent of their school pop- 
ulation, were nominated for testing 
subjects by their teachers. Various 
tests and instruments were adminis- 
tered to the subjects. In addition, a 
teacher rating was secured for each 
child, and the parents of the subjects, 
1.Q. 125 and above were interviewed. 
Various tests and questionnaires were 
administered to groups of pupils in 
each of the seven schools selected. 

Negro children of superior intelli- 
gence, including gifted children (1.Q. 
140 or above), are not anomalous in 
the school population. While it is true 
that in many school populations one 
will be able to find only a few gifted 
Negro children, it is significant that in 
some Negro school populations one 
may find a disproportionate number of 
such children. Negro ancestry is not a 
limiting factor in intelligence test per- 
formance. The discovery of a Negro 
child who scores in the very highest 
range of the Stanford-Binet scale con- 
stitutes one of the most significant 
findings of this study. The I.Q. of this 
girl, whose family has no record of 
white ancestry, has been equalled or 
exceeded by fewer than ten of the hun- 
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dreds of thousands of children to whom 
intelligence tests have been adminis- 
tered. This one case, which is well au- 
thenticated, indicates that Negro chil- 
dren are to be found in the very high- 
est range of test-intelligence. Without 
doubt, there are other Negro children, 
not yet tested, whose I.Q.’s are as high. 

Brilliant Negro children may be 
found at all age and grade-levels in the 
elementary schools of Chicago. These 
findings refute the claim that the very 
brightest Negro children are to be 
found in the primary grades and at the 
younger ages. The I.Q.’s of the superior 
Negro children do not retrogress dur- 
ing the elementary school period. Girls 
are found with greater frequency than 
are boys among Negro children of 
superior intelligence. The sex ratio 
among the superior group being 
233: 100. 

As a group, Negro children of su- 
perior intelligence demonstrate great- 
est educational superiority in highly 
verbal subjects, and they make their 
poorest record in arithmetic computa- 
tion. The superior group’s interests and 
activities are similar to those of their 
classmates, which suggests that these 
Negro children of superior intelligence 
are well adjusted socially, despite their 
accelerated grade-status. 

At every point (except degree of 
mental acceleration) touched by the 
study, whether it was home back- 
ground, developmental history, school 
progress or educational achievement, 
there was overlapping between chil- 
dren of superior intelligence and aver- 
age children. The concept of the “typi- 
cal” Negro child of superior intelli- 
gence must always be qualified by a 
consideration of individual variations. 





Mays, Benjamin Elijah, “The Devel- 
opment of the Idea of God in Con- 
temporary Negro Literature.” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 

The author has developed his thesis 
as an analytical historical survey of 
mass and classical literature during 
the period 1892 to 1935. The complete 


period is divided into eras, the first, 
1892 to 1914, embracing as of greatest 
importance the idea of God as found in 
mass literature and the writings of 
Dunbar, which were the most out- 
standing criteria of the then prevalent 
traditional compensatory concept of 
God. As the period progressed chrono- 
logically, the author found the injec- 
tion of social and economic ideas which 
expanded, but did not change the tra- 
ditional God concept. The most reveal- 
ing fact is that the Negro idea of God 
was then neither theological nor philo- 
sophical. He had no dealings with 
cosmological or teleological thinking. 
Mathew’s “God of the personality pro- 
ducing activity,” Bergson’s “Elan Vi- 
tal,” evolutionary processes, the ideas 
as expressed through “Holism,” the 
mystical approaches, all were foreign 
to the Negro idea of a traditional com- 
pensatory God during this period. The 
God ideas as found in Negro mass lit- 
erature are elemental and are clearly 
created through the Negro’s keen need 
of something to cling to. 

The second period, from 1914 to 1935 
shows a growth in the God concept. 
The ideas are constructively developed 
to support a growing consciousness of 
psychological adjustment, an adjust- 
ment to the conviction that the Negro 
is not inferior and for that reason is 
entitled to the social, economic and 
political privileges exercised by other 
people. The Negro writers of this group 
break away from traditional views to 
introduce quite definitely a new ap- 
proach. Those most outstanding are 
DuBois, Miller, Woodson, and John- 
son. It is their conviction that God has 
made the Negro potentially equal to 
other races. A few Negro writers of the 
younger school, exemplified by Cullen, 
Hughes, and Schuyler are either em- 
bracing agnosticism, communism or 
atheism. There is a tendency to aban- 
don the idea of God “as a useful in- 
strument” in social adjustment. The 
protest is directed against a “white 
God” and the Negro’s blind acceptance 
of him. 

The author has endeavored to dis- 
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cover the Negro’s idea of God and how 
the idea developed during the period 
studied. It is evident that the Negro’s 
life has been too uncertain, precarious, 
and his desires and needs too immedi- 
ate and severe for him to think, or 
philosophize or theologize about the 
existence or the nature of God. To him 
God is. Outside of the few modern 
youthful writers who have become 
atheists or agnostically uncertain of 
yod, most writers remain fast to the 
fundamental viewpoint with no change 
in precept, merely elaboration of its 
application by introduction of the so- 
cial and economic element through 
pragmatic reasoning. 





Partin, Robert Love, “The Secession 
‘Movement in Tennessee.” (George 

Peabody College for Teachers.) 

The aim of this study is to present 
a history of the secession movement in 
Tennessee. An attempt is made to give 
more than a record of the state’s offi- 
cial action upon the subject. The 
causes are considered, the movement is 
traced from its beginning, and in all 
cases an effort is made to find out how 
the people felt about the issues before 
them. The method of treatment was 
that of historical research. While em- 
phasis is placed upon the forces which 
tended to accelerate the movement 
within the state, those factors which 
tended to retard it have not been neg- 
lected. Tennessee was a slave state and 
a producer of cotton, but her people 
were more adverse to secession than 
were the people in the states of the 
Lower South. Among the factors which 
delayed the secession of Tennessee are: 
a more dangerous position as a border 
state; a greater diversity in soil; to- 
pography and people; a smaller slave 
population; a stronger union tradition; 
and a better organized two-party sys- 
tem. 


Porch, Marvin E., “The Philadelphia 
Main Line Negro.” (Temple Univer- 

sity.) 

This dissertation was an experimen- 
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tally conceived attempt to determine 
the social, economic and educational 
status of the Negro who populates the 
“Main Line” sector of Philadelphia by 
exhaustively surveying all specific 
data obtainable on the “Main Line” 
Negro in regard to his social, economic 
and educational condition. 

In this experimental survey, the 
author employed a purely statistical 
method. His material was gathered by 
way of personal visits and information 
received through recourse to intelli- 
gence tests, court records, hospital files, 
civic organizations and personalities 
intimately connected with the section 
studied. 

Of his many findings dealing with 
population, genealogy, occupations, 
housing conditions, social problems, 
health welfare, and educational ad- 
vancement, the last named furnishes 
the first comment, namely, that 70 per 
cent of the Negro children are in ele- 
mentary schools and 30 per cent are 
in secondary schools; that there is a 
marked elimination of Negro pupils 
from school after the 6th grade. Pupils 
in elementary schools become elimi- 
nated between the 7th and 12th grades 
to the extent of 57 per cent. In over- 
ageness, to which Negro children con- 
tribute 41 per cent, the Negro student 
compares unfavorably with all children 
who conform to the normal curve of 
distribution. Negro pupils who quit 
school have a median age of sixteen 
years and a median I.Q. of 75, and 
they usually quit before the end of the 
8th grade. Only one of every five 
Negro pupils who enter senior high 
school graduates. Graduation from 
high school tends to place Negroes on 
a level higher than that of the rest of 
their race. In the study, educational 
advancement is traced, through to, but 
not inclusive of, college. 

The percentage of social irregularity 
among the Main Line Negro is not un- 
proportionately large. The survey 
shows that of every one hundred per- 
sons arrested on the Main Line, seven 
are Negro residents thereof. Juvenile 
delinquency among Negro children on 
the Main Line is practically no prob- 
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lem. One of every four Main Line 
Negroes has been arrested at least 
once. The worst Negro problems, how- 
ever, are concentrated within two and 
three-tenths per cent of the total Ne- 
gro population which account for 
twenty-seven per cent of all Negro ar- 
rests. 

Economically, the Main Line Negro 
commendably exists. Eight per cent 
are in business for themselves, but less 
than one per cent are in professional 
service. They have few political or 
civic organizations. The majority of 
Negro families own homes and those 
who rent, pay an average monthly 
rental of $22.50. Of every eight cases 
on relief, one case is a Negro. 

Investigations have been made, sur- 
veys have been prepared, extensive 
data have been gathered, and many 
books and articles have been written 
concerning the Negro. However, no 
previous investigation or study has 
been prepared which could be described 
as a social, economic and educational 
survey of the Philadelphia Main Line 
Negro. 


Redcay, Edward E., “County Train- 
ing Schools and Public Secondary 
Education for Negroes in the South.” 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. ) 

In 1911, the John F. Slater Fund, 
through its administrative personnel, 
became interested in stimulating the 
development of publicly supported 
secondary schools for Negroes of the 
South. At that time there were about 
sixty-four urban and few rural public 
secondary schools for the Negro. The 
Fund, in codperation with public of- 
ficials, sponsored the development of 
schools adapted to the needs of rural 
Negroes. In short, the purpose of these 
“County Training Schools” was to of- 
fer a more advanced public education 
based upon a necessary adaptation to 
the demands of rural life and the train- 
ing of teachers for rural schools within 
the county. 

Four such schools located in Arkan- 


sas, Louisiana and Mississippi initi- 
ated the movement. In 1915, twenty- 
nine schools in ten states were estab- 
lished. The venture then gathered 
momentum and by 1930 had embraced 
142 counties in fo .rteen states. This 
movement reached its height in 1931 
when County Training Schools in 390 
counties in fifteen states were assisted. 
It is thought that the development 
would have continued had it not been 
for the drastic financial retrenchments 
precipitated by the economic insta- 
bility of the current depression era. In 
1933, three hundred fifty-six schools 
located in fourteen states were being 
aided as County Training Schools. 

The significant growth of County 
Training Schools was, perhaps, the 
most noteworthy codperative effort to 
be found in the Annals of American 
Public Education. At various times as- 
sistance was given by the General 
Education Board, the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Peabody Fund, Smith-Hughes 
Funds, support from state, county, and 
local tax funds and the innumerable 
contributions from individuals of both 
races. 

The name County Training School 
connotes an educational function 
which was of utmost significance in the 
earlier years of the movement. Some 
of these County Training Schools, lo- 
cated in urban places, have become 
high schools and have lost their iden- 
tities as schools adapted to the needs 
of rural Negro children. These tend to 
conform to the pattern of the conven- 
tional American high school. The ma- 
jority, however, represent an unusual 
type of consolidated school, offering 
the regular high school subjects and, 
in addition, a variety of courses and 
community services adapted to the 
needs of the Agrarian Negro. 


Risen, Maurice L., “Legal Aspects of 
Separation of Races in the Public 
Schools.” (Temple University.) 

By means of critically employing the 
historical method, the author presents 
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in succinct statements many pertinent 
findings. When the first Negroes were 
landed in Virginia in 1619, they were 
intended for use as servants for a 
period of years. They soon became 
servants for life. Their numbers con- 
tinued to increase rapidly during the 
next three centuries, in the South, but 
their proportion in relation to the 
whites decreased. Furthermore, within 
the last two decades there has been an 
important shift of population of the 
Negroes to the North. The race prob- 
lem has, heretofore, been mainly a 
Southern problem. The shift of popu- 
lation has today made it, as well, a 
Northern problem. The matter of 
segregation extends to many phases of 
life, and one of the first places of fric- 
tion occurs in education. 

As far as the question of race educa- 
tion is concerned, the 14th amendment 
is the most important. The courts held 
that this amendment created two kinds 
of citizen responsibilities, federal and 
state. Education is a state function, 
with which the federal government will 
not interfere, except where arbitrary 
action flouts federal citizenship rights. 
Since education is a state matter, edu- 
cational policies are determined by the 
constitutions and statutes of the states. 
Ten states forbid race separation in the 
public schools; 18 make race separa- 
tion mandatory; 4 states have laws 
permitting race separation, 15 states 
are silent on the matter, and in these 
cases the courts hold that race separa- 
tion may not be practiced. The power 
of Congress to administer education is 
confined to the District of Columbia 
and the territories. In the District of 
Columbia, Congress has provided for 
separate schools, and this has been up- 
held by the courts. One of the prob- 
lems necessarily involved is the task 
of defining a colored person. The defi- 
nitions of the courts are so varied as 
to make a general rule impossible. 
Courts have made pronouncements 
varying from the contention that any 
trace of colored blood makes a colored 
person, to statements that a predom- 
inance of blood determines one’s color. 
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Color of the skin alone is not the de- 
ciding factor. Ancestry, color and com- 
munity status are given consideration. 
Some decisions have held that a col- 
ored person includes any one not 
wholly white. 

It is safe to say that the races may 
be separated in the public schools, if 
the state legislature passes a law al- 
lowing such separation. However, no 
race may be totally excluded from the 
public schools for reasons which would 
not apply equally to all races. In al- 
lowing race separation in the presence 
of a law, the board of education must 
provide equal facilities for both races; 
but not necessarily identical facilities. 
The question of distribution of funds 
is also difficult. The usual remedies 
sought for and granted by the courts 
are in equity, namely; mandamus, in- 
junction and quo warranto. No tend- 
ency away from separation of races is 
apparent in the court decisions. The 
courts apparently are willing to uphold 
segregation in the public schools, if 
the will of the people as expressed by 
the legislature of the state, permits it. 


Savage, William Sherman, “The Con- 
troversy over the Distribution of 
Abolition Literature, 1830-1860.” 
(Ohio State University.) 

The purpose of this study was to 
trace the controversy over the distri- 
bution of abolition literature from its 
origin to its conclusion; to ascertain 
what influence it had upon the political 
and economic structure of the country ; 
to show the motives which actuated 
the movement; and, to give the rea- 
son why the movement broke out in 
1835. Through material collected from 
histories, newspapers, periodicals, let- 
ters and other written sources, the 
author gave a historical description of 
the controversy which began about 
1816, reached flood tide in the middle 
thirties, and ended with the refusal of 
Congress to pass laws regulating the 
matter. 

Although the local communities and 
the states made efforts to control the 
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distribution of anti-slavery literature, 
the matter had finally to be taken to 
Congress. This resulted in the passing 
of several bills, which in general as 
shown by the Calhoun Bill, provided 
that it should not be lawful for any 
postmaster or deputy postmaster 
knowingly to receive and put into the 
mail any printed or written matter 
pertaining to slavery, directed to any 
person or post office, where by law 
thereof, their circulation was pro- 
hibited, or to deliver such papers to 
any person whatsoever, except such 
persons as might be authorized by 
proper authority of such states. Any 
postmaster or deputy postmaster 
would be dismissed and fined by the 
Postmaster-General if he violated this 
section of the law. They were to co- 
operate in the prohibition of “incen- 
diary literature,” and were also to re- 
ceive copies of the laws of the states 
which prohibited this literature. It 
could be withdrawn within a.month by 
the persons depositing it, but if not 
withdrawn by the end of that time, it 
was to be burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

The Southerners, during the early 
thirties, began to find that it was un- 
profitable to retain slaves because their 
trade value was lowered by the vari- 
ous insurrections which took place at 
that time. The publication of anti- 
slavery literature by abolition societies 
supplied the general motive actuating 
the insurrections. This situation re- 
sulted in a controversy over state and 
national rights to regulate the. distri- 
bution of anti-slavery literature, and 
thereby added to the constantly ac- 
cumulating issues of national vs. state 
rights which culminated in the Civil 
War. 


Scruggs, Sherman Dana, “Effect of 
Improvement in Reading Upon the 
Intelligence of Negro Children.” 
(University of Kansas.) 

The purpose of the author of this 
study was to determine if improvement 
in reading ability will enable Negro 


children to attain higher intelligence 
scores, and, if higher scores result in 
reading improvement, to determine if 
these pupils retain their superiority 
with any degree of permanency. 

The author attacked his problem 
after a consideration of the fact that 
there are many conceptions as to the 
nature of the human basic mental 
equipment. Study revealed, however, 
that from the interaction between the 
organism and its environment, the na- 
ture of intelligence in all human be- 
havior reactions emerged as a change 
and a development of the potentiali- 
ties under the stimulations of environ- 
mental forces, i.e., intelligence mani- 
fested itself in achievement resulting 
from opportunity and experience in the 
environment. This achievement or 
change in the very structure of the 
organism is limited only by the con- 
trols of the physiological and neuro- 
logical structure of the organism. 

This study took the form of an ex- 
periment using two groups of pupils— 
experimental and control. The subjects 
were 202 pupils in the fifth grade dis- 
tributed in ten classes in six Negro 
elementary schools in Kansas City. 
These groups were given an initial bat- 
tery test, consisting of one reading test, 
two individual and four intelligence 
tests of the group type. After an inter- 
val of about 32 weeks, the second ad- 
ministration of this battery of tests 
followed, using another form in eac!. 
test wherever available. The groups 
were equated on the basis of chrono- 
logical age, initial reading ability and 
previous school experience. The fol- 
lowing year the pupils of the groups 
were rated by their teachers on four 
traits revealing certain aspects of in- 
telligence as they were reflected in the 
work of four school subjects. 

It appeared that the improvement in 
the reading ability of the pupils had 
effected an improvement in their be- 
havior reactions, as measured by the 
instruments used in the study. This 
change in the intelligence status was 
maintained with a marked degree of 
constancy. Effective teaching or read- 
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ing seems to be one of the school’s most 
desirable instruments in effecting de- 
sirable changes in the general abilities 
of pupils. Mental test scores, however, 
cannot be fully relied upon as fixed 
measures of pupils’ capacities. 


Wilson, George Dewey, ‘“Develop- 
ments in Negro Colleges During the 
Twenty-Year Period, 1914-15 to 
1933-34.” (Ohio State University.) 
The author engages the historical 

method to determine the extent and 

nature of the progress made in Negro 
colleges, since the publication of the 
first national survey of these colleges 
in 1916, until 1936. He finds that Ne- 
gro colleges originated not as colleges 
but as elementary schools or high 
schools. The private and denomina- 
tional institutions have had a some- 
~vhat different development from that 
of the state-supported institutions. The 
foundations of state institutions, how- 
ever, fall into two periods. The first 
from 1871 to 1890, and the second from 

1890 to 1914. According to a survey 

made during the years 1913 to 1916 of 

Negro private and higher schools, 

there were 653 federal land-grant, 

state, and private schools enrolling 

92,503 pupils in counted attandance 

of which 72,625 were in the elementary 

grades and 15,327 in high school. How- 
ever, only three institutions were do- 
ing work which would be considered 
genuine college grade, on the basis of 
the standards of the time. They were 
Fisk University, Howard University 
and Meharry Medical College. In ad- 
dition to the three named institutions 
there were thirty others designated as 
doing some college work. Fifteen, or 
one half, of the institutions were de- 
scribed as secondary and college. The 
other fifteen were listed as having stu- 
dents enrolled in college subjects. 
Thus, a total of thirty-three institu- 
tions were considered as offering some 
type of college instruction at the open- 
ing of the twenty-year period under 
discussion. The enrollment of students 
in college subjects, however, amounted 


to only 1643 or 12.9 per cent of the 
total enrollment of the thirty three in- 
stitutions. 

In 1934, there were no less than 110 
institutions offering some type of col- 
legiate instruction. Of these, seventy- 
three offered four-year curricula, while 
thirty-seven offered only two-year cur- 
ricula. Nearly half of the total number 
were accredited or rated by regional 
associations or by the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. During 
the twenty-year period which has wit- 
nessed the growth of collegiate enroll- 
ment from 1643 students in 1914-15 to 
approximately 25,000 students in the 
school year 1933-34, there have been 
only six new institutions established. 
Three of the new foundations are 
municipal colleges. There have also 
been six mergers involving fourteen in- 
stitutions. 

Since the very opening of the twen- 
ty-year period, there has been a con- 
tinuous decrease in the amount of sup- 
port which Negro institutions have re- 
ceived from private gifts. The General 
Education Board modified its program 
to give more attention to Negro higher 
education. In 1919-20, it began the 
policy of making grants to rehabilitate 
and expand school plants. The same 
year marked the beginning of gifts 
toward the endowment of Negro insti- 
tutions. Other educational funds that 
have become increasingly active and 
that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Negro higher education, were 
the John F. Slater Fund, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
and the Julius Rosenwald Fund. One 
of the outstanding changes in adminis- 
tration has been the replacement of 
white presidents by Negro presidents. 
This has often meant a change in the 
teaching staff from an all-white or 
mixed faculty to an all-Negro staff. 


Work, Ernest, Ethiopia, a Pawn in 
European Diplomacy. (Ohio State 
University.) 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury there has existed one of the most 
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interesting and complicated struggles 
between the three rival colonial- 
minded powers of Europe—England, 
France, and Italy—to outdo each other 
in securing control of Ethiopia. In his 
dissertation, the author traced the 
devious routes through which Ethiopia 
sought to maintain her independence 
and to protect herself from this inter- 
national rivalry. 

The presentation consists of a his- 
torical sketch of the activities which 
took place in Europe among the com- 
peting nations, and of the situation 
existing in Africa which gave rise to 
this colonial struggle. The author’s 
description of the natural geography of 
Ethiopia shows clearly how that coun- 
try became the “strategic key to effec- 
tive possession of unoccupied African 
territory.” Ethiopia, consisting for the 
most part, of a high plateau, surround- 
ed by a few miles of low desert coast 
line on the north and east, and the 
broad sudanese plain, stretching from 
the foothills of the plateau to the Nile 
River on the west, has an abundance 
of annual rain falls. The result is an 
overflow which furnished the very life 
of Egypt and the eastern Sudan. Un- 
der proper cultivation this fertile soil 
is capable of producing abundant 
crops. Its mountains are known to con- 
tain rich deposits of mineral wealth 
not yet exploited. Ethiopia, bordering 
on the Red Sea . . . “the long throat of 
commerce between Europe and the 
East” . . . has been long desired by the 
European powers so that they might 
get a “strangle hold upon the life of 
the commerce of the Red Sea.” 

Italy, with her pride hurt because 
she was the only European power to 
get nothing from the Congress of Ber- 
lin, turned her attention to the Tripole 
and the Red Sea area. England’s two- 
fold purpose was to secure a right of 
way for the Cape-to-Cairo route 
through the Corridor in the Congo and 
over the uplands of Ethiopia, and to 
secure control of the water supply of 
the Nile Basin. The purpose of France, 
directly counter to that of England, 
was to possess the Bahr-el-Ghazal and 
the Nile territory. Thus, Ethiopia be- 





came a pawn with the larger powers 
actively interested, and the smaller 
ones waiting to grab whatever possible. 

In order to protect their own mutual 
interests in regard to Ethiopia, Eng- 
land, France and Italy entered into 
what is known as the Treaty of 1906, 
oivcn referred to as the European guar- 
antee of Ethiopian independence. By 
the terms of this treaty they may, 
when they wish, consult as to measures 
that should be adopted to maintain 
the “status quo,” and if this appears 
impossible, to decide what is to be 
done. In spite of this agreement, Italy 
is at present the most aggressive of the 
powers, and is urged on by two strong 
motives. She is desirous of seeking re- 
venge upon the victors at Adowa in 
1896, and, still feeling the urge of ex- 
pansion, she has looked to Africa for 
the realization of these hopes. 

In concluding, the author states that 
it appears that Ethiopia is to be sacri- 
ficed in an effort to maintain the peace 
of Europe, “that if such is the case, 
the sacrifice is too great and instead of 
securing the peace of Europe, this ut- 
terly unrighteous bartering of a weaker 
brother among the nations of Europe 
may easily prove to be the rock of of- 
fense upon which Europe herself shall 
be broken.” 


TyYprEs OF PROBLEMS AS SHOWN BY 
CRITICAL EVALUATION 


Without exception, doctors’ disser- 
tations are considered by American 
universities as reports of pieces of ma- 
jor research. On the other hand a com- 
paratively large difference of opinion 
obtains in regard to the qualifications 
for and characteristics of masters’ 
theses. It is well known that such dif- 
ferences, exist not only between uni- 
versities, with many entirely whole- 
some counterparts, but also among the 
various faculty sponsors of the same 
institutions. However, it is to be un- 
derstood that any differences of opin- 
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ion are not so much in terms of defini- 
tions of research, but rather the extent 
to which graduate investigations and 
reports must be prosecuted in order to 
constitute sufficient research for the 
masters’ degree. Also, where theses are 
required as a partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the masters’ degree, 
the emphasis placed upon the impor- 
tance of the thesis varies. Therefore, a 
critical evaluation, as employed in this 
presentation is of the problems inci- 
dent to the Negro that are attacked, in 
the light of considerations of profes- 
sional education, and the adequacy of 
the treatment. The studies are all 
sponsored by recognized universities, 
therefore the validity of the use of the 
tools of research, and the reasons 
therefore, are accepted prima facie. 
The professional education studies are 
considered in terms of the division of 
the professional field studied, and a 
brief account of the typical content of 
such studies. 

The general education studies are 
considered mainly in terms of the col- 
legiate departments sponsoring them. 

Administrative Studies.—It is note- 
worthy that only one of the studies re- 
ported in 1935 revealed even an at- 
tempt on the part of the author to treat 
problems that are solely of an educa- 
tional administrative nature. In fact 
but twelve studies, or 8.62 per cent of 
the total present information that in 
any sense could be considered of ad- 
ministrative value. All of such studies, 
with one exception, are of a survey na- 
ture, describing existing administrative 
programs. The study that is the excep- 
tion, beyond a description, evaluates 
the discussed administrative features 
and procedures in the light of estab- 
lished criteria, even though the justifi- 
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cation for the establishment of such 
criteria is highly questionable. The 
lack of attention to administrative 
problems incident to Negro educa- 
tional institutions may not, however, 
be deplorable if the probable reasons 
therefore are considered. In the first 
place, a considerable shift of emphasis 
is being made by professional educa- 
tors, in the treatment of administrative 
problems. This shift has resulted in less 
isolation of administrative problems as 
such, and more consideration of their 
application in the light of general so- 
cial values that accrue. In the second 
place, administrative procedures in ed- 
ucational institutions for Negroes are 
so predominately pre-determined out- 
side the institutions themselves, that 
any kind of isolated treatment of them 
is practically fruitless. Lastly, admin- 
istrative problems are most success- 
fully attacked from a standpoint of 
underlying principles and influences. 
In view of this it is significant to note 
that four studies, or 33.33 per cent of 
those studies dealing with any phases 
of educational administration, employ 
such approaches. These deal mainly 
with the legal, political and religious 
influences underlying Negro educa- 
tional institutions. 

Financial Support.—Since any com- 
plete consideration of adequacy of 
functioning of an educational program 
is inseparably linked with a considera- 
tion of support, an attempt was made 
to determine if any of the researchers 
attacked problems incident to financial 
support. However, for 1935, as for the 
two previous years, it is found that 
none of the studies deal either exclu- 
sively or predominantly with such 
problems. Four studies that are chiefly 
historical discuss the financial phases 
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of the educational programs reported 
upon. These discussions are in no in- 
stance critical nor beyond the point of 
recognizing certain inadequacies and 
disparities. No effort is made to ana- 
lyze the underlying reasons or intelli- 
gently derive recommendations for im- 
provement. 

. Teaching Personnel—It is found 
that six studies, or 4.31 per cent of the 
total, deal with considerations of the 
teaching personnel. Two of these are 
concerned with professional training 
for Negro teachers, one with profes- 
sional training in its relationship to 
recreational leadership training, one 
with the relationship of teacher and 
student attitudes, and two are surveys 
of existing educational provisions inci- 
dent to the instructional personnel pro- 
grams of the South. Recognition is 
taken of the fact that on the whole the 
Negro teaching personnel and training 
courses for Negro teachers are at pres- 
ent below similar standards estab- 
lished for whites, and that pertinent 
suggestions for improvement are in 
order. The studies employing critical 
evaluations are found to be richer in 
constructive suggestions than those 
that are chiefly surveys, however, com- 
paratively little has been attempted in 
the matter of measurements of teacher 
efficiency with considerations of racial 
peculiarities and differences. Even 
though the value of the latter may be 
controversal, at least there should be 
a wholesome application of scientific 
testing program to teachers in segre- 
gated school systems. 

Student Personnel. Twenty-six, or 
18.70 per cent of the total studies treat 
of problems incident to student per- 
sonnel. The authors in the largest ma- 
jority of cases employ the experimental 


procedure to test the hypotheses of 
problems dealing with topics such as 
the socio-psychological status of su- 
perior children, the relationship be- 
tween the improvement of reading and 
intelligence, a comparative study of 
the vocabulary of four-year and three- 
and-one-half-year old nursery school 
children, a study of color blindness, a 
study of vocational interests and pos- 
sibilities, a study of laboratory meth- 
ods with first grade children, and a 
study ef the comparison of reading 
achievement of children in one-teacher, 
three-teacher and six-teacher schools. 
One study deals with nursery school 
children and fifteen with elementary 
school pupils, with the greatest number 
of experiments in the field of reading. 
Also, the elementary school studies 
represent superior children, retarded 
children and delinquent children. Six 
of the studies deal with students on the 
high school level, but rather than deal- 
ing with subject matter achievement, 
deal with such topics as adjustment 
and guidance of attending and gradu- 
ate students. Four studies deal with 
students on the college level attacking 
problems of probation, student atti- 
tude and special abilities. Thus, all of 
the academic levels are represented by 
these studies of Negro students, with a 
far more satisfactory scope of possible 
problems incident to the elementary 
level successfully attacked. 
Curriculum Studies —Nine, or 6.40 
per cent of the total studies definitely 
present material of a curricular value. 
These studies can be divided into two 
classes: (1) those analytically or his- 
torically treating curricular offerings 
in particular schools or geographical 
sections; and (2) those studying the 
present curricular offerings in the light 
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of implications and suggestions for re- 
construction. The former group are 
concerned with problems in the field 
of chemistry, literature, extracurricu- 
lar activities and three almost wholly 
with the subject of physical education. 
The latter group are concerned with 
the fields of vocational education, phy- 
sical education, and visual education. 
Since curricular studies are either di- 
rectly or indirectly philosophically de- 
rived, the variable factor of extent of 
prosecution, modifies any considera- 
tion of value of a study. However, any 
successful study revealing the psy- 
chological and sociological needs of 
the American school pupil white 
and/or colored, has values. 

Miscellaneous Professional Studies. 
—It is found that 12, or 8.62 per cent 
of the professional education studies 
present treatments of a nature that 
prevents their inclusion in any of the 
above presented classifications. Most 
of the reaserch conducted by the au- 
thors of such studies was of a historical 
nature. Seven of the studies deal either 
with the educational programs affect- 
ing the Negro in a particular city or 
state, all Southern except Indiana, or 
else deal with the educational offerings 
for Negroes on the elementary school, 
high school, or college level. Three of 
the studies deal with the results of sur- 
veys made of educational offerings, 
two on the high school and one on the 
college level. Most of the authors treat 
of information within definite chron- 
ological limitations. 

Studies of General Educational 
Value.—In addition to the professional 
educational research, there were 
eighty-two studies that are classified 
as being of general educational value. 
Classification of these within subject 





matter fields is at best arbitarary since 
most universities did not give infor- 
mation revealing the departments 
sponsoring the various theses, nor do 
the theses themselves present such. The 
following grouping, however, is possi- 
ble: historical, 27; sociology, 21; eco- 
nomics, 6; sociology and economics, 2; 
literature, 16; religion, 5; music, 3; 
and, journalism, 2. 


CoNCLUSION 


As a result of the summary of the 
findings of Part I of this article pre- 
sented in the “Introduction” to this 
presentation, and the discussions of 
Part II, the following conclusions are 
briefly presented: 

1. Reports from American universi- 
ties, over a period of four years, reveal 
a decidedly increased attention paid 
by authors of masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations to topics incident to 
the Negro. (The total of 139 such 
theses and dissertations written in 
1935 is the largest number reported 
for any year.) 

2. That there is a decided trend in 
the direction of a larger percentage of 
Negro graduate students, prosecuting 
research on topics incident to the Ne- 
gro. 

3. The universities located in the 
Middle Western geographical section 
of the United States, over a period of 
years, have continually produced the 
greatest number of studies on topics 
incident to the Negro. However, the 
criteria employed for evaluation, re- 
veal that the value of research in the 
universities of that section is dimin- 
ished because of a lack of thorough 
consideration to such matters as selec- 
tion of problems not previously ex- 
haustively treated, or the pursual of a 
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study beyond the limits of a surface 
survey. 

4. In terms of subject matter con- 
tent, the largest percentage of profes- 
sional educational studies deal with 
the student personnel, and compara- 
tively little consideration is given to 
administrative and financial problems. 
A majority of the studies were pre- 
sented in university departments, other 
than that of professional education. 
Most of these studies are in the field 
of history and sociology, with a pre- 
dominance of attention in the former 
field to the period of the Civil War. 

Finally, continued research study 
with the Negro as a subject is being 
reported by American universities, 
with it being evident that the faculty 
sponsors of such frequently define 
“contribution” in terms of the per- 


sonal element—the individual stu- 
dent’s evidencing a creative ability, 
rather than the research product being 
a contribution to the existing field of 
knowledge. However, the latter con- 
sideration should not be entirely ig- 
nored, either because of egotism, ignor- 
ance or indolence on the part of uni- 
versity sponsors. It cannot be disputed 
that there is still a fertile field for 
wholesome research on topics incident 
to the Negro. Moreover, there is still a 
great need for faculty sponsors and in- 
terested students for their own direc- 
tion as well as protection, to become 
students of research. Let us hope that 
academic arguments of “pure” and 
“practical” research will hastily cease 
to result in conclusions that the chief 
virtue is irregimentation. 








Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEWS 


A High School Text For Negro 
History’ 


“Facts are mere dross of history. It 
is from the abstract truth which inter- 
penetrates them, and lies latent among 
men, like gold in the ore, that the mass 
derives its whole value.”? Appraised 
by such a touch-stone, the volume from 
which this quotation is taken could 
hardly be granted a superior rating. 
“Facts” constitute its essence. Inter- 
pretation there is, of course, and an 
all-pervading point of view. One 
misses, however, that adequate analy- 
sis of the true significance and mean- 
ing of facts which can come only from 
providing for them a realistic setting 
in the basic institutions of society. 

The present volume, designed for use 
in secondary schools is a sequel to the 
more biographical elementary school 
text, Negro Makers of History,’ and, 
according to the author, represents 
“the second step in the series of three 
historical works demanded by the 
schools engaged in the teaching of the 
background of the American Negro.” 
(Presumably, there will follow a col- 
lege text.) In scope, it is nearly, if not 
quite, as comprehensive as the parent 
volume, The Negro in Our History. 
Since the contents and organization 
of that work are probably well known 
to readers of these columns, attention 
is here restricted to a few fairly dis- 
tinctive features of its second and most 
recent off-spring. 





* Woodson, Carter G., The Story of the 
Negro Retold. Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, 1935. Pp. 369. 

* Ibid., pp. 285-86. 

. , Negro Makers of History. 
Washington: The Associated Publishers, 
1928. Pp. 362. 

; , The Negro in Our History. (Sixth 
Edition) Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1931. Pp. 673. 
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The present volume’s attempt to tell 
the story of the larger work in one- 
half as many pages, the type and 
printed surfaces of which are of ap- 
proximately equal size, led the author 
“to avoid the details given in the larg- 
er work.” By so doing, he has pro- 
duced a treatise which is, in many re- 
spects, “sketchy” and frequently lack- 
ing in that concreteness upon which 
the interest of secondary school stu- 
dents depends. The practical necessity 
for limiting the size of the volume can 
well be appreciated. Faced with this 
necessity, the author had to choose one 
of two courses. Either he must tell the 
whole story “in brief,’’ or he must se- 
lect a core consisting of a few major, 
basicaily essential themes, develop 
them fully, and deliberately exclude 
the multitude of additional facts which 
press for recounting. The reviewer re- 


_grets that the latter course was not 


followed. He hastens to add, however, 
that the criticism here made is, in his 
opinion, readily applicable to most his- 
tory textbooks in current use in sec- 
onaary schools. 

What is referred to above as a lack 
of basic sociological interpretation 
may be illustrated from the next-to- 
the-final chapter, entitled “The Pres- 
ent Status,” which seeks to “take note 
especially of those lines in which the 
development of the Negro race has 
been handicapped.” One learns here of 
deficiencies in health conditions for 
Negroes, due to the unenlightened 
populace, restricted hospital facilities, 
and too few physicians, pharmacists, 
and dentists. He is told of Negro em- 
ployment in “Various Pursuits”—law, 
music, the theatre, publications, art, 
and technical fields in industry—in all 
of which some progress is noted, to- 
gether with significant shortcomings. 
Brief attention is given to Negro busi- 
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ness, development in which has been 
impeded because Negroes “have had 
little chance to learn much except by 
the unsatisfactory method of observa- 
tion,” and because their school com- 
mercial training is “not to the point.” 
The reader is told, further, that in the 
church, “Negroes have too many min- 
isters of the wrong kind, but they lack 
a sufficient number of those of the vi- 
sion and self-immolation necessary for 
the salvation of their fellows”; that the 
education of the Negro is “missing the 
mark”; and that social welfare agen- 
cies—Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, Urban 
League, National Recreational Asso- 
ciation, branch libraries for Negroes in 
the South, “agencies of protest,” and 
others—have made some small contri- 
bution to the progress of the race. One 
contemplates this picture with a sense 
of its superficiality. The portrayal, it- 
self, because it depends chiefly upon 
generalities rather than data, lacks 
thorough scholarship. Even more 
fundamental, however, are deficiencies 
in analysis. Of trends in American eco- 
nomic organization, of their implica- 
tions for all laborers, and particularly 
for Negroes, the overwhelming mass of 
whom are workers and whose destiny 
is necessarily bound up with that of 
all labor—of these there is no word. 
One gets the impression that by some 
racial legerdemain—possibly the de- 
velopment of race consciousness 
through the study of Negro history— 
the Negro can extricate himself from 
the inexorable forces of his capitalistic 
culture and achieve an isolated salva- 
tion. But perhaps economic realism is 
too much to expect from a text which 
seeks admission to public school class- 
rooms. Perhaps also this latter con- 
sideration is not unrelated to the au- 
thor’s occasional veiled thrusts at so- 
called “Negro radicals.” 

The teacher who uses this text will 
find therein several very helpful in- 
instructional tools. It is abundantly 
illustrated, containing approximately 
a hundred photographs which depict, 
with considerable variety, the Negro’s 
African background, historically not- 


able events, places, and persons—even 
to subjects as recent as Congressman 
Mitchell and “The Committee in 
Charge of the Celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory in Chicago, September 9, 1935.” 
At the end of each chapter is a series 
of well-conceived learning exercises 
bearing the caption “Projects and 
Problems.” They require, however, as 
the author suggests, “the study of ad- 
ditional works.” Such additional refer- 
ences, “Books for the Instructor,” 
“Source Books,” and “Books for the 
Student,” are supplied with each set 
of exercises. Teachers should find con- 
venient also the 47-page appendix 
which includes the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the 
United States of America, various acts 
and proclamations of significance to 
Negro history, together with addresses 
and orations by renowned Negroes and 
whites who were identified with the 
cause of freedom. History teachers will 
miss, however, one instructional device 
upon which they lean heavily. With a 
single exception, there are no maps in 
this text. 

Two notable “new” features of the 
present volume, one commendable and 
the other of questionable worth, are 
the chapters entitled “The Negro An 
International Factor” and “Contribu- 
tions to Civilization Analyzed,” re- 
spectively. In the former, the position 
is taken that the rise of the United 
States as a world power, her close re- 
lations with other countries, and the 
frequent “sojourn of Negroes abroad” 
—. . . now there is scarcely a ship 
crossing the ocean that does not carry 
a number of Negroes”—have caused 
the American Negro to cease to be 
“merely a national figure.” There fol- 
lows a rapid, though enlightening, sur- 
vey of the spread of “race hate and 
social distinction based on color” wher- 
ever citizens of the United States have 
settled. In succession the author treats 
the West Indies, Latin America, Eu- 
rope, and Africa—even to the Italo- 
Ethiopia conflict which “projects . . . 
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into the foreground the Negro as a fac- 
tor in world politics.” 

The other chapter mentioned above 
is somewhat of a disappointment. It 
begins with a series of metaphorical 
quotations relative to the nature and 
function of history. History is “a 
mighty drama enacted upon the thea- 
tre of time, with suns for lamps and 
eternity for a background.” It is “a 
divine poem of which the story of 
every nation is a canto and every man 
a word.” “Truth conceals itself in the 
details of human affairs, but becomes 
unveiled in the generalities of history.” 
These, others such as that quoted at 
the outset of this review, together with 
the title, lead the reader two expect in 
this final chapter a clear-cut analysis 
of “the abstract truth which interpene- 
trates” the facts of the preceding 
eleven chapters. Instead, he finds a 
justification for the study of Negro 
history, protest against “Bias in the 
Records,” and insistence upon the uni- 
versality of all human progress and of 
true history. This is all well-taken, 
though, perhaps, not indispensable. 
Yet, it does violence to expectations 
engendered by the caption “Contribu- 
tions to Civilization Analyzed.” 

In the chapter referred to above, the 
author inveighs bitterly against bias in 
the writing and teaching of history. 
“Some writers and teachers of his- 
tory,” the reader is told, “have been 
mainly propagandists selecting those 
truths which stimulate these tenden- 
cies [to national bias, race hate, and 
religious prejudice] and rejecting those 
which work to the contrary.” He is ex- 
horted to “let truth destroy the divid- 
ing prejudices of nationality and teach 
universal love without distinction of 
race, merit or rank.”’ While applauding 
this idealistic plea, the reader thumbs 
back through the chapters he has just 
read. He notes such expressions as: 
“the evil-minded Americans” who 
would prejudice the French against 
Negroes; white authors and editors 
characterized as traducers” of the 
Negro; the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
which are “segregating Negroes in the 


name of God”; “Spread of Race 
Hate”; “Atrocities in the Congo”; 
“Natives Debased”; “The missionary 
is one who goes out to save souls from 
hell, and he does not find virtue in 
those who do not believe as he does.” 
Such scattered expressions as these, to- 
gether with the evident pro-Negro (at 
times, almost anti-white) bias which 
pervades the volume, might well cause 
an impartial reader to question the 
sincerity with which the author, in the 
name of a dispassionate and unbiased 
history, attacks the “excessive empha- 
sis of one type of facts and a corre- 
sponding suppression of others.” Let it 
be understood that the reviewer ques- 
tions the accuracy of no single expres- 
sion quoted above. Nor does he care 
to argue here the issue whether the 
pro-Negro bias of the present volume 
constitutes a justifiable and needed re- 
action against the disparaging propa- 
ganda of many current American his- 
tories. He does, however, question the 
appropriateness of an impassioned 
plea for historical objectivity in a text 
which, itself, so obviously negates that 
principle. 

Finally, the reviewer wishes to make 
two observations. First, despite its lim- 
itations, this text is far more readily 
adaptible to secondary school instruc- 
tion than either of its predecessors. It 
will assume a prominent role among 
the few existing recent works suitable 
for high school use.° Secondly, a major 
limitation of the volume, that of “ex- 
cessive emphasis of one type of facts 
and a corresponding suppression of 
others,” is necessarily inherent in any 
history of the American Negro. The 
simple fact is that there is no “Negro 
history” apart from American history. 
Any attempt to write such history 
must inevitably result in some degree 
of distortion. What is most needed, of 


5 Among which particular attention might 
be called to: Thomas O. Fuller, Pictorial 
History of the American Negro, Memphis: 
Pictorial History, Inc., 1933, Pp. 375; and 
Benjamin Brawley, A Short History of the 
American Negro (Third Edition), New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, Pp. 
311. 
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course, is a textbook in American his- 
tory which, with sympathetic insight 
and proper regard for proportion, inte- 
grates the story of the Negro into that 
of the American nation. White his- 
torians have been notably derelict in 
the production of such a text. Why 
should not some competent Negro his- 
torian essay the task? 
D. A. WILKERSON 


The Negro and Other American 
“Aliens”? 


This study can be accurately de- 
scribed as a report on the problems of 
the resident American “alien” groups 
by a non-resident alien. Dr. Schrieke, 
the author, a Dutch scholar and a 
colonial administrator in the Dutch 
East Indies for almost eighteen years, 
was invited to this country by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund in order to 
make a study of Negro life and educa- 
tion, particularly in the South. In his 
official work in the Dutch East Indian 
colonies Dr. Schrieke had an extensive 
experience with the problems of race 
relations and the education of so-called 
“retarded peoples.” This title, which is 
his official report to the Rosenwald 
Fund, is advertised as “a notable study 
of conflicting races in the United 
States, made by an expert foreign ob- 
server without sectional or racial bias.” 

In truth, when it is considered that 
the author was totally unfamiliar with 
the racial problems of this country; 
that, in fact, he had never seen an 
American Negro before his visit; that 
he spent only a bit less than a year 
here, and only a short time reading up 
on the question in several of the lead- 
ing foreign libraries, the results must 
be regarded as nothing less than amaz- 
ing. It does not follow, however, that 
the main object in having Dr. Schrieke 
make this study, i.e, as a foreigner 
without bias, has been realized. For, 
quite obviously, the author has based 
his interpretations upon the often fin- 
gered and familiar source books on the 





*Schrieke, _B., Alien Americans. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1936. Pp. 208. 


question, and upon rather hasty and 
superficial observations and _inter- 
views. He had no time to really know 
the peoples and the problems about 
which he writes. In fact there is very 
little that is new in this study for even 
the casual student of the problems of 
race relations in this great melting pot 
called America. Yet these old facts 
have been so well digested and so well 
rewritten by the very able author that 
the book must be considered important 
reading for anyone interested in the 
problems of American alien and mi- 
nority groups. 

While the author’s main purpose was 

to survey Negro life and education in 
the South, he quite properly devotes 
himself to the general American back- 
ground and American bi-racial situa- 
tions other than those of Negro-white 
relations. Thus he includes chapters on 
the Chinese in California, the Japanese 
in California, Mexicans and Indians, 
and America and the Alien, in addi- 
tion to the three last chapters on the 
South and the Negro, Negro Educa- 
tion, and Prejudice and Progress, 
which relate more specificially to the 
Negro. He has sensed the extent of 
black chauvinism among the Ameri- 
can Negro population, the narrow per- 
spective with which Negroes here gen- 
erally approach their problems, their 
tendency to keep their black noses in 
their own corn bin, and has shrewdly 
gauged the dangers attendant upon 
such attitudes. Quite candidly he 
writes: 
In my opinion attention is given too exclu- 
sively to Negro problems in most of the 
Negro colleges and universities. It is natural ; 
but the danger is—and in my judgment that 
danger is not consciously or at least not 
effectively avoided—that the Negro prob- 
lems are not studied in their relativity, in 
their world aspect... . 


The author seems to have a clear 
conception of the fundamental eco- 
nomic motives behind race prejudices 
in the United States. Similarly, he 
recognizes that “class differentiations 
have become an integral feature of 
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American life,” and portrays clearly 
the rédie which nationalities have 
played in the complication of the 
American class struggle. 

The Negro, he concludes, is still re- 
garded as an alien in this country, 
though he finds the Negro to be thor- 
oughly American—in some respects 
more American than the Americans. 
Sociologically, the Negro is regarded 
as an alien because he must be “kept 
in his place’—at the bottom of the 
social scale. “Keeping the Negro in 
his place,” he aptly states, 
creates a permanent pressure on the wage 
level of the lower classes of the white group, 
which fearing to be supplanted by Negro 
labour, finds its main reward in suffrage and 
in public deference from the Negro. It signi- 
fies that the Negro must remain poor and 
drag the white man down with him. 


In view of the author’s keenness of 
perception and analysis it seems sur- 
prising that he failed to see the deep 
significance of the organization of 
black and white sharecroppers unions 
in the South, even though on a limited 
scale. This movement he dismisses as 
“red,” and states that “a mixed union 
still has an artificial character.” 
Granting both accusations however, it 
nevertheless remains true that these 
black and white workers have put 
aside bitter racial hatreds and have 
created consternation in the ranks of 
the plantation owners of the South by 
confronting them with the very realis- 
tic threat of social and economic revo- 
lution. The author readily admits that 
“it is evident that there is an identity 
of black and white interests” in the 
South. The implications of every in- 
stance of Southern working-class unity 
should therefore be clear. 

Dr. Schrieke offers a not very attrac- 
tive solution for the problems of the 
South. He suggests the possibility for 
the development of the “new peasant,” 
producing, as did the old peasant, his 
own food and the feed for his stock. He 
realizes that industry cannot and will 
not provide the outlet for the great and 
continuing mass of unemployed agri- 





cultural labor in the South, and that 
therefore the solution of the problems 
of the South must be sought in the 
rural South itself. This is to be done 
by the development of the author’s 
“free peasant economy.” But he is 
rather vague on how this is to be real- 
ized. “Planning” and “education” seem 
to be the foundations upon which this 
new economy will be erected. This 
“new peasant,” both black and white, 
promises the author, “with his fruit, 
maple syrup, cream and butter, home- 
cured hams, cereals, and vegetables— 
will provide himself a healthier and 
more abundant diet than he has ever 
known. At the same time, in this age 
of radios, automobiles, movies, and 
telephones, he will not be isolated as 
was the pioneer.” One may be par- 
doned, perhaps, for speculating on just 
how this new peasant is to get hold of 
anything but “no count,” worn out 
land, and where his tools, livestock 
and seed are coming from, not to men- 
tion his clothing. And when the peas- 
ant starts playing around with auto- 
mobiles, telephones and radios, how 
lonely the captains of industry will be 
in their deserted cities. Shades of the 
Bankhead Bill! 

This book is required reading, nev- 
ertheless. 

R. J. Buncue, Associate Professor 

Department of Political Science 

Howard University 


Africa Seduced’ 

Mr. Middleton, an American, is a 
well-known foreign newspaper corre- 
spondent and has written this cynical 
account of Europe’s traffic with Africa 
in accord with the best traditions of his 
profession. The story he tells, in almost 
racy vein at times, is the well-known 
tale of Africa’s helplessness before the 
wily diplomacy, the duplicity, the rum 
and the Maxim guns of scheming, 
avaricious, imperialistic European na- 
tions. The author is relating the “in- 
side story” of European diplomacy 


1 Middleton, Lamar, The Rape of Africa. 
New York: Random House, 1936. Pp. 331. 
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during the modern period in which the 
dark continent was parcelled out 
among the several European countries 
who were competing for the valuable 
African stakes. This historical record, 
anything but flattering to the nations 
involved, seems to have disgusted and 
irritated Mr. Middleton no little. He 
is scorching in his denunciation of Eur- 
ope’s practices in Africa and sees little 
that is good in the relations which Eu- 
repe has had with the African peoples. 
In his concluding paragraph his ironic 
attitude is given lucid expression: 

The drift to war over Africa is unmistakable. 
That cheering outlook is the result of sixty 
years of duplicity and chicanery practised by 
the chancelleries of Europe. If a continent 
has been stolen from 140,000,000 natives, it 
is assuaging to remember that the fraud was 
committed in the holy cause of civilization; 
and that in compensation the African is 
tasting the transcendent delights of chain- 
gangs, taxes, military conscription, mission- 
aries, flogging, gin, rum, jack-in-the-boxes 
and other boons of Occidental invention. 


Mr. Middleton is dead serious about 
his title: Africa has been raped by 
Europe; that is the beginning and the 
end of his story. 

The reader is entertained by lively 
accounts of the late King Leopold’s 
suave hypocrisy in respect to the Con- 
go Free State which was “free” only 
for economic exploitation; by the re- 
citals of the colossal tragi-comedies 
which were the Congress of Berlin, the 
Brussels Conference, and the Confer- 
ence at Algeciras. There are interesting 
interpretations of the réles played by 
the great African explorers and Em- 
pire Builders. Stanley is portrayed as 
a rather naive individual who was em- 
ployed as a willing “stooge” for greedy 
European crowned heads. The coura- 
geous French explorer De Brazza is 
pictured as France’s “number one” 
land squatter, who was innocent 
enough to have some regard for the 
rights of the African natives who had 
become victimized by the French as a 
result of his amazing expeditions. Dr. 
Jameson who led the ill-fated Jameson 


Raid is described as the clumsy tool of 
that most crude figure among the 
grasping imperialists, Cecil Rhodes. 

In graphic style the author pictures 
the diplomatic plotting and conniving 
over Africa on the part of most of the 
European nations which kept Europe 
on the brink of war for fifty years and 
in the end played no small part in pro- 
voking the “Great Conflict” of 1914. 
Many highly significant diplomatic 
records are cited which will prove of 
interest to the general reader, includ- 
ing the humorous note that “Willie,” 
the German Kaiser, wrote to his “Most 
Beloved Grandmama” Queen Victoria, 
in 1896, in his awkward but sly at- 
tempt to explain away the explosive 
telegram of congratulation which he 
dispatched to Krueger after the Trans- 
vaal had turned the Jameson raid into 
one of history’s most celebrated fiascos 
—a telegram which nearly provoked 
an Anglo-German war. In view of Mr. 
Middleton’s intimate knowledge of the 
records of European “back-stage”’ 
diplomacy, it is surprising that. the 
author, in discussing the bickering 
among the Allies over the territorial 
division of the spoils at the end of the 
World War, failed to mention the 
secret treaties covering this subject 
which were entered into by the French 
and British especially, while the great 
conflict was still raging. 

This title will prove interesting and 
informative reading for the general 
public. 

R. J. BuNcHE, Associate Professor 

Department of Political Science 

Howard University 


Meeting the Needs of the Rural 
Negro' 


The study mentioned below was sub- 
mitted by its author to Columbia 
University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. Its purpose was “(1) 
to obtain data that would reveal the 


* Thomasson, Maurice E., A Study of Spe- 
cial Kinds of Education for Rural Negroes. 
Charlotte, N.C., 1936. Pp. 104. 
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programs, and the functioning of these 
programs, of special kinds of education 
offered to Negroes in a limited rural 
area; and (2) to interpret these data 
from the standpoint of the relations of 
the programs to each other and to cer- 
tain kinds of needs existing among the 
people to whom they were offered.” To 
this end, using six counties in Virginia 
as the area of investigation, the author 
does three things, namely, (1) de- 
scribes certain features which reveal 
outstanding needs (low income, sub- 
normal health, social maladjustment) 
that special kinds of education might 
alleviate; (2) describes the agencies 
(Agricultural Extension Service, 
Smith-Hughes work in agriculture and 
home-economics, and the county-nurs- 
ing service) for special kinds of edu- 
cation, and their programs for serving 
the area studied; and (3) interprets 
the programs of the several agencies 
in terms of such objectives for a total 
program as: objectives based upon lo- 
cal needs, and giving prior considera- 
tion to the most pressing of such needs; 
programs characterized by adaptation 
(to the people served) ; division of la- 
bor and coérdination of effort; con- 
tinuous attack on particular problems; 
provisions for discovery of needs and 
planning to care for needs; and omis- 
sions of services related to needs. 
The author finds that the total pro- 
gram of instruction, made up of the 
programs of the several agencies, was 
guided by objectives emerging from 
local needs and related to the most 
pressing of these needs; that the pro- 
gram, “as far as it went,” was adapted 
to the people; that for the most part 
division of labor was maintained; and 
that continuity (with flexibility) was 
maintained in _ activities directed 
toward the solution of the large prob- 
lem of the area. Negatively, however, 
he finds also that there was no sys- 
tematic quantitative study of local 
problems, and that there were out- 
standing omissions of needed services. 
Such data enable him to conclude: 
(1) Although each agency followed effective 
programs directed toward the alleviation of 
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needs, no single county possessed a balanced 
pattern of special education; (2) Some of 
the defects referred to above reflect limited 
knowledge and understanding of local prob- 
lems and of the relations of particular agen- 
cies to these problems, or else a lack of 
disposition to be governed by the logic of 
situations. The absence of systematic study 
and codperative planning was a serious de- 
fect. Systematic and thorough research—into 
situations, programs, and results—was ab- 
sent, and effects of this absence were ap- 
parent. 


Finally, the author considers that 
the amassed data, revealing as they 
do local needs and the status of special 
education programs, “provide bases 
for suggesting directions along which 
further developments might well be 
guided.” Hence, he recommends and 
discusses (1) additional agencies—-the 
Negro population of each county to be 
served by a farm agent, a home agent, 
a teacher of vocational agriculture, a 
teacher of home economics, and a pub- 
lic health nurse; (2) broader interpre- 
tation of function—until each county 
is equipped with an agency for each 
important need, unserved or inade- 
quately served areas of need can be 
partially reached by extending the 
range of interests of those agencies al- 
ready at work; (3) a county council 
for education, composed of the local 
worker for each special educational 
agency, the Jeanes supervisor, the 
county nurse, the principal of the coun- 
ty training school, and the county 
superintendent of schools. Through in- 
vestigations, conferences, critical dis- 
cussion, etc., such a council would work 
toward codrdinated programs; (4) 
strengthening community organization 
—as a means through which instruc- 
tional and other activities of each 
agency might be organized within the 
local community; (5) preparation of 
workers—preparation for performance 
in a single technical field should be re- 
placed by an inclusive preparation for 
the broad field of rural leadership with 
one phase—agriculture or home eco- 
nomics—central (6) Jeanes supervis- 
ing teacher service—the Jeanes teach- 
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er offers more promise as a supervisor 
than as a part-time worker in several 
technical fields each of which demands 
a specialist. 

The reviewer regards this study as a 
significant contribution to the problem 
of rural life and education in that it 
furnishes an example of the type of 
facts and figures which are necessary 
data for defining the problem. Com- 
plete definition must await complete 
data gathered from political, social, 
economic, cultural and educational 
areas. Briefly, this study establishes 
that there are well-defined needs, that 
there are extra-school agencies capable 
of meeting these needs, that in several 
important respects these agencies are 
inadequate; hence a better program 
for these agencies is suggested. The 
implication seems to be that existing 
agencies are essentially right ones; 
they may need addition or subtraction, 
a broader interpretation of function, a 
better coordination of programs, more 
adequately prepared agents—but if 
these revisions are effected, these pres- 
ent agencies will be conducive to bet- 
ter rural education, and, in turn, better 
rural living. The likelihood of this is so 
great, and so anxious is the mind for a 
ready solution to a puzzle that one al- 
most forgets that the real problem of 
rural education, special or otherwise, 
still remains uncovered and unat- 
tacked. Even if one is concentrating 
on that portion of the problem relative 
to special kinds of education for rural 
Negroes, he soon reaches fundamental 
issues pertaining to the whole problem 
that must be clarified before any real 
answers can be achieved for the part. 
The basic philosophy governing the 
rural education of a country, a com- 
munity, or a race cannot be taken for 
granted. When it is found, all agencies 
must be related to it to discover their 
value. Other issues will then clamor 
for attention: Why special kinds of 
education for rural people? Why the 
development of certain agencies to 
serve Negroes only? Is there danger 
that child needs for growth and de- 
velopment will be forgotten in special 


work designed primarily to improve 
practices in technical productions? Is 
there not danger of a dual educational 
program being substituted for the in- 
tegrated program that the child needs? 


In other words, and specifically, we 
believe that Mr. Thomasson would 
have increased the magnitude of his 
contribution had be extended the in- 
terpretative phase of his purpose to 
include interpretation of his data from 
two additional standpoints, namely, 
that of an underlying and guiding 
philosophy, and that of an adequate 
education for the rural child (regard- 
less of race). 

ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


The School Goes to the Negro 


In his preface Mr. Campbell de- 
scribes his book? as “a semi-autobi- 
ographical sketch of the writer setting 
forth his early life in Georgia, how he 
went to Tuskegee, worked his way 
through the school under Booker T. 
Washington, and was chosen by the 
Federal government as the first Negro 
Extension Agent, operating the first 
Movable School, a development begun 
at Tuskegee Institute twenty-nine 
years ago. The book outlines the pur- 
poses and results of this type of educa- 
tion for rural people, depicts its present 
scope and influence in this country and 
abroad, and presents a brief word as 
to the future of the Negroes in rural 
life.” This is apt description for this 
slender volume of 157 pages, for its 
first seventy-six pages are definitely 
autobiographical and it is not until 
page 93 where we find the author has 
“received a government commission 
designating [him] agricultural col- 
laborator for the United States De- 
partment of Agricuture,” that we are 
permitted to give undivided attention 
to the Movable School. 

Part II begins with a eulogy of 
Booker T. Washington, especially as 





Campbell, Thomas Monroe, The Mov- 
able School Goes to the Negro Farmer. Tus- 
kegee: Tuskegee Institute Press, 1936. Pp. 
157. 
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progenitor of the Movable School (de- 
tailing the circumstances of its initia- 
tion), and continues the autobiography 
of the author as Negro extension 
agent. The last two chapters give ex- 
amples of changed practices due to the 
Movable School, and discuss “pros- 
pects of rural life among Negroes.” 
The author has produced a readable 
volume. The poor boy who has mas- 
tered fate against extreme odds can 
always muster an audience, and if he is 
typical of many his story is but the 
more commanding. But Mr. Campbell 
plans to do more than tell his story. 
“The primary aim of this book,” he 
says, “is to create a wider and keener 
interest in the lives of the rural peo- 
ple in the deep South, so that ultimate- 
ly a large portion of public aid will 
reach those who are farthest down the 
the economic scale and whose most 
urgent need is instruction in the com- 
monplace things of life’. Hence, the 
real issue of the book is public aid for a 
handicapped people. Mr. Campbell 
sees that 
the Negro farmer must have extension 
service; must be in a position to secure 
cheaper money on longer terms, with which 
to buy, operate and improve his farm, and 
have a guarantee of adequate civil protec- 
tion. He needs a better home, and labor 
saving devices in that home, improved live- 
stock, and labor and time-saving machinery 
on his farm. He needs better educational 
facilities, better school houses, longer school 
terms, better prepared and more adequately 
paid teachers, and last, but not least, he 
needs county, state and federal health units 
which employ Negro doctors and nurses to 
go as missionaries of sanitation, into the 
homes of Negroes, so organized as to pene- 
trate the most backward and remote sec- 
tions of the South. 


Since this is the case it is perhaps re- 
grettable that interest in the individual 
story crowds interest in the issue of a 
people. Interest that blossoms into 
public aid must be evoked by an ob- 
jective, logical discusison of the prob- 
lem, a discussion which displaces pity 
for self-interest and self-preservation 
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as motivating forces. The following 
quotations show that Mr. Campbell is 
not unmindful of the necessity of es- 
tablishing the Negro problem as part 
of the American problem of rural life: 
I was then and there convinced that if the 
South was ever to obtain its rightful position 
in relation to other sections of the country, 
it was useless to approach the problem of 
rural development in terms of racial sepa- 
rateness. (p. 110.) 

We strove at all times to know more 
about the needs of the Negro farmer for 
better farming methods and the needs of the 
farm family for better living conditions, and 
sought for a better understanding of ways 
to remedy existing conditions. This was and 
still is a great problem when the isolation 
of Negro farmers on the big plantations out 
of touch with modern methods, is taken into 
account. (p. 120.) 

I fear the critics are too severe in their 
assertion that the Negro farmer does not yet 
measure up to the average standards of pro- 
duction; does not know how to market his 
production; does not seem to manifest in- 
terest in buying land, improving his home, 
safeguarding his health and properly educat- 
ing his children. Ofttimes he is not to blame. 
It is simply this system of tenancy, of living 
from hand to mouth that has taken hold of 
the people to such an extent that it affects 
the whole life and psychology of the average 
Negro community as it likewise terribly re- 
tards the economic development of the en- 
tire South. (p. 148.) 

Agriculture in the South today may be 
likened unto a huge army with part of its 
soldiers being trained and organized and the 
other part untrained and unorganized, lag- 
ging behind and retarding the whole. Just 
so long as the five million Negro farmers in 
the South remain an unorganized mass, they 
will be a millstone around the white farmers’ 
necks and both will be held down together. 
(p. 152.) 

Several organizations have come into ex- 
istence in the South during the past few 
years with the object of strengthening all 
forms of agriculture, but most of these have 
fallen short of their purpose, largely because 
the Negro farmer, who composes so large a 
part of the farming population, is left al- 
most completely out of the picture. (p. 152.) 
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The squalor, filth, disease, and dilapida- 
tion of their (Negroes) surroundings reflect 
not only upon them, but upon the whole 
South; and this condition constitutes not 
only a Negro problem, nor a Southern prob- 
lem, but a national one. (p. 153.) 


These quotations show that the 
author is quite aware of the part 
played by racial separateness and its 
consequent isolation of the Negro in 
American life, of the evils of the ten- 
ancy system, and of unfavorable en- 
vironmental conditions that make the 
so-called Negro problem a national 
problem. Perhaps a volume of this size 
could do little more than “tell” these 
things. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the “public” appealed to must be 
convinced, that there must be an array 
of facts and figures that force their 
own conclusions on a public largely 
unaware of its own predicament. Then 
perhaps there will be hope of achiev- 
ing Mr. Campbell’s aim—“a large por- 
tion of public aid will reach those 
farthest down,” not because of mere 
pity for the unfortunate, but because 
of the cold, uncomfortable realization 
that those farthest down insistently 
and consistently swing down those 
highest up. 

ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


The Southern Policy Papers? 


The Southern Policy Committee, 
during 1936, issued seven papers—The 
Southern Policy Papers—the purpose 
of which was “to stimulate interest in 
the questions of publie importance in 
the South.” The Committee definitely 
states that it “does not necessarily ap- 
prove of or agree with opinions ex- 
pressed in the papers.” The following 
six objectives, however, express the 
far-reaching hopes of the Committee: 

1. To make it possible for citizens like 

those assembled at the Atlanta Confer- 
ence (April 25-28, 1935) to become more 
articulate about regional and national 


“Issued in cooperation with the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina. 


policy, and with this end in view, to 
extend throughout the South the or- 
ganization of local Public Policy Com- 
mittees. The membership of these Com- 
mittees should include active politicians 
and business men whose minds are open 
to facts and who are aware of their re- 
sponsibility for discovering and serving 
the general public interest. 


. To encourage consideration by these 


Public Policy Committees of questions 
which directly affect the interests of 
their local community; their state; the 
South; and the Nation, in order that 
the members of these Committees may 
Serve as centers of political discus- 
sion. 
Prepare themselves for intelligent po- 
litical action. 
To place at the disposal of the local 
Committees relevant factual material 
supplied by the most competent and 
reliable agencies of research. 


. To facilitate an exchange between the 


different local Committees of ideas and 
information through correspondence, 
conversation and the media of forum 
and conference, for the purpose of form- 
ing enlightened opinions whether uni- 
fied or diverse. (It is understood that 
members may agree or disagree on any 
subject without jeopardizing the pur- 
pose, scope or status of the organiza- 
tion.) 


. To encourage the formulation and 


recommendation of desirable public 
policies whether by groups or individu- 
als, and as a means to this end to en- 
courage persons who possess the proper 
qualifications to undertake political ac- 
tivity. 


. To extend the discussions begun in local 


Committees to the surrounding com- 
munities for the purpose of preparing 
the general body of citizens for more 
intelligent and socially-minded political 
action, and for the purpose of forcing 
political leaders to face the real issues 
involved. 


. It is the function of the General Com- 


mittee to furnish a measure of central- 
ized direction for the efforts of the local 
Committees and to develop a continu- 
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ing medium of expression for the con- 
sidered views of disinterested citizens. 


The Committee is composed of the 
following persons: H. Clarence Nixon, 
Louisiana, Chairman; Brooks Hays, 
Arkansas, Vice-Chairman; B. A 
Brown, North Carolina; Richard F. 
Cleveland, Maryland; Virginius Dab- 
ney, Virginia; Ralph Draughan, Ala- 
bama; R. Beverley Herbert, South 
Carolina; Charles S. Johnson, mem- 
ber-at-large; Dale Miller, Texas; J. 
Van Dyke Norman, Jr., Kentucky; J. 
C. Poe, Tennessee; Mrs. R. G. Robin- 
son, member-at-large; Philip Weltner, 
Georgia; Francis Pickens Miller, Vir- 
ginia, Secretary. The papers available, 
at the present time, are: 


Number 1. T. J. Woofter, Southern Popu- 
lation and Social Planning; Number 2. Clar- 
ence H. Nixon, Social Security for Southern 
Farmers; Number 3. Charles W. Pipkin, So- 
cial Legislation in the South; Number 4. 
Rupert B. Vance, How the Other Half is 
Housed; Number 5. Robin Hood, Industrial 
Social Security in the South; Number 6. 
Francis P. Miller, The Southern Press Con- 
siders the Constitution; Number 7. T. L. 
Howard, The T V A and Social Security in 
the South. 


A selected bibliography of material 
for further reading enhances the value 
of each paper. 

No one who is interested in the South 
and its dominating rural life problems 
can afford to miss reading these 
papers. Economic, social, political, 
legislative questions are discussed, and 
all are related to the problem of rural 
life and education. Economic and so- 
cial security are the dominant notes, 
and self-interest seems to be the chief 
motivating factor. “If the South seeks 
its own self interest,” says Mercer G. 
Evans (Paper Number 5, preface), “‘it 
will be interested in discovering how it 
can most easily fit into the national 
picture; what it can do to adjust its 
regional economy to the national econ- 
omy; what social action it can take to 
reap the best advantage from new na- 
tional movements. When it does this, 


it will immeasurably increase its own 
industrial social security.” 

The Southern problem is less hope- 
less when active politicians and busi- 
ness men are encouraged to assume a 
high order of social responsibility, 
when effort is made to determine pub- 
lic policies and practices in accordance 
with reliable facts and enlightened 
opinions, and when definite steps are 
taken to insure the social education of 
the masses of citizens, to the end that 
“more intelligent and socially-minded 
political action may result.” There 
seems likewise a disposition, in these 
Papers, to see meanings in terms of the 
whole problem, and a recognition of 
the fact that ignoring or minimizing 
any one of the varied phases but de- 
lays progress and jeopardizes chances 
for successful and complete solution. 
Hence white and black sharecroppers 
and tenants are in the picture, the “for- 
gotten men of the hills and their chil- 
dren” are remembered, and the seem- 
ingly secure man at the top is shown 
the shakiness of his foundations. Per- 
haps this hopeful trend is well sum- 
marized in one of the editorials found 
in Paper Number 6: 


We are even beginning to wonder whether 
we in the South who are well-housed and 
well-fed are moving in the direction of the 
good life. There are new rebels in the South 
who grow more unreconstructed as the ugli- 
ness, the despair, the lostness of men in the 
modern industrial order show themselves. 
. .. But as Americans we are disturbed by 
our masters no less than by our masses. In- 
deed, as we face a new future after an ad- 
venture in disaster, as we come to what we 
hope is a second spring, we are less afraid 
of the inferiority of the multitude than the 
loss of responsibility among those whom luck 
or merit, birth or wealth has made the 
masters of our times. We are not afraid of 
men, great or little, but we are afraid of a 
leadership which has lost its contact with 
men and the earth, of a system which in 
terms of the great and warm aspects of 
humanity destroys those at the top as effec- 
tually as it crushes those at the bottom.” 


ALETHEA H, WASHINGTON 
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Pioneering in Negro College Life* 


This book of 371 pages is a revision 
and extension of a previous volume 
under the same title published in De- 
cember, 1929. The work is a history of 
the oldest Negro fraternity, founded in 
1908 by seven Negro students of Cor- 
nell University. It is well appointed, 
has seventy-five illustrations, readable 
type, a good appendix which may be 
used for ready reference, and an ex- 
cellent index. The style is clear and 
inviting. 

The author has cut his way through 
a mass of material with an eye single 
to his major theme. From beginning to 
end one senses a constantly moving 
story with a careful selection of. con- 
tributing circumstances so that they 
amplify and give climate to the gen- 
eral theme without going too far afield. 

Especially valuable is the first part 
of the book dealing with the clash of 
views between those who wished a 
literary society and those who wished 
a Greek letter fraternity. This was es- 
sentially a conflict between liberals 
and conservatives. We have here a 
commendably frank statement of facts 
which might have been glossed over by 
ascribing a sort of super-wisdom to the 
pioneers who, in fact, were operating 
in an atmosphere of low visibility. The 
human side of these early days is put 
into relief and thus the beginnings of 
Alpha Phi Alpha are raised from the 
specific and brought in touch with con- 
ceptual human experience. They are at 
one with all pioneering experiences and 
thus may give hope and heart in mo- 
ments of despair to all who labor with 
the beginnings of movements. 

When we leave the early days the 
story goes forward with ebbs and flows. 
A new type of conflict arises between 
the conventionally social-minded and 
the smaller group of serious-minded 
who saw possibilities of a far-reaching 
program of social amelioration. The 





* Wesley, Charles H., The History of Al- 
pha Phi Alpha: A Development in Negro 
College Life, Washington: The Foundation 
Publishers, 1935. 


former were not very vocal. They had 
the weight of numbers. The latter out 
of necessity recorded their view and 
by inference alone we come to know 
of the existence of former. The build- 
up of concepts is excellent. The author 
finds a recorded suggestion or utter- 
ance which is almost in isolation and 
searches for its reappearance years 
later. This insures causal continuity 
and gives a quite natural setting for 
the recent program of the organization. 

The periods of outward quiescence 
are portrayed as periods of internal 
stock-taking, critical surveying, and 
charting for the future. We pass 
smoothly from the periods of uncer- 
tainty and severe self-criticism into 
the later years of vigor and aggressive- 
ness with a deep consciousness that it 
is all one theme. Even the widening 
social and educational programs 
launched in these later years, for which 
the organization is perhaps more in- 
debted to Wesley himself than to any 
other single individual, take their place 
in the narrative as heights reached by 
gradual ascent. The facts themselves 
and the art of the historian conflow to 
portray an organization, well-estab- 
lished and promising. 

One criticism may stand out in the 
mind of the reader. It is the number of 
names of persons often recurring at 
intervals. This criticism is almost cer- 
tain to be softened if one thinks of the 
purpose of the book. Needless to add 
the work should be judged in the light 
of its mission. 

It is satisfying to find a story, of- 
fering so many opportunities for emo- 
tional display, told with such marked 
fidelity to the facts. 

Howarp H. Lona, 
Asst. Supt. Public Schools 
Washington, D.C. 


A Negro Saint? 


The booklet, Meet Brother Martin, 
adapted from the French by Reverend 





1 Georges, Norbert, Meet Brother Martin! 
The Life of Blessed Martin De Porres, Saint- 


ly American Negro. New York: The Torch 
1935. Pp. 638. 
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Norbert Georges, O.P., narrates the 
life of the saintly American Negro, 
Martin De Porres, who three hundred 
years ago was an outstanding religious 
figure in Lima, Peru, (1) with the pur- 
pose of increasing Blessed Martin’s 
popularity among the faithful of the 
Catholic Church and (2) with the hope 
that “Martin may soon be canonized 
—raised to the supreme dignity of 
sainthood.” It is a small pamphlet of 
sixty-three pages published under the 
auspices of The Torch, the official pub- 
lication of The Blessed Martin Guild. 

The story tells us that Brother Mar- 
tin triumphed over the bitter and har- 
rowing circumstances of his birth and 
arly childhood, became a lay Brother 
of the First Order of St. Dominic, and 
devoted his whole life to the services of 
his Divine Master. He understood and 
modelled his life after the ideal laid 
down by Saint Dominic for his fol- 
lowers: “that his sons should become 
apostles, leading lives of exemplary 
holiness and giving to others the fruits 
of their study and contemplation.” So 
intense was this good man’s interest in 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
that he was regarded by his contem- 
poraries as “absolutely selfless.” His 
charity was without limit. “He eagerly 
embraced every opportunity, every 
chance that presented itself, to disclose 
his heartfelt compassion for suffering 
and anxiety.” 

Many of Martin’s achievements 
were so miraculous that his brothers in 
the religion and the people of Lima 
were convinced that Almighty God had 
bestowed supernatural powers upon 
him. He was regarded as a saint. Yet 
he never departed from his abject 
humility. “He tried to conceal as much 
as possible the special favors which 
heaven showered upon him, and the 
last thing in the world that entered his 
mind was any desire to have people 
look up to him as a saint. He was ab- 
solutely unselfish—he considered him- 
self a lowly sinner, and he felt that any 
penances which he inflicted on his in- 
nocent body, any sacrifices which he 
made were but tokens of his deep- 
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hearted affection for the Redeemer of 
mankind.” 

The work is not a scientific treatise 
but the story of a great Negro church- 
man who won favor with Almighty 
God because of his faithful perform- 
ance to religious duties, his patient in- 
dustry, his unselfish apostolate among 
the poor, his sincere humility, and his 
ever-ready obedience. The story is sim- 
ply and beautifully told. If at times 
the illustrations seem overdrawn, we 
must remember that the author is de- 
picting the deeds of a saint. The story’s 
appeal will depend upon the reader’s 
religious background and faith. 

In narrating the virtues and super- 
natural gifts of Martin de Porres, the 
author reveals the great confidence of 
Catholic laymen in the teachings of 
their Church and in the power and 
willingness of God to grant supernatu- 
ral powers to man. He presents copious 
evidence to prove that Brother Martin 
actually lived in Lima, Peru, during 
the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, that he made a great 
contribution to the temporal and 
spiritual life of his time, that he was 
revered by both the laymen and clergy 
of his day, that in recognition of his 
good works he was beautified ap- 
proximately two centuries after his 
death by Pope Gregory XVI, and that 
among the faithful in the Catholic 
Church, he is growing continuously in 
favor and devotion. 

The booklet should go far in accom- 
plishing its purpose—(1) popularizing 
the life and works of this glorious son 
of Saint Dominic, and (2) encouraging 
the officials of the Catholic Church to 
honor him with canonization. 

EvuGene A. CuiarKk, President 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


A Study Guide of the Negro! 
In order to provide in a single vol- 
ume authoritative proof of a history of 


* Woodson, Carter G., The African Back- 
ground Outlined. Washington: The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Inc., 1936. Pp. 478. 
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the Negro, and to meet the challenge 
that no such at present exists, the au- 
thor in this volume produces a basis 
for a thorough study of the Negro’s 
past. As a result of his own production 
as a historian and his extensive search 
for new sources of data including Eu- 
ropean collections, he critically eval- 
uates writings of the past, and presents 
historical links heretofore unavailable. 

The early chapters of the book pre- 
sent a compendium of facts relative to 
the African background of the Negro. 
In order to do this the author consid- 
ers the earlier informants and their 
accounts of Africa, such as. for exam- 
ple, those of Lady Lugard, Delafosse, 
Molema and Herodotus, and the extent 
to which those writings may be con- 
sidered reliable for developing a 
knowledge of the African kingdoms. 
Of the informants, including the 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Persians, 
the Mohammedan partisans were con- 
sidered the most authentic. The history 
of the development of the African 
kingdoms shows how Egypt and Ethi- 
opia advanced the traditions of civili- 
zation. These kingdoms, and those of 
the other parts of Africa—the Kumbi, 
(including the Diara, Soso, and Galam, 
the most important of the little king- 
doms arising from the ruins of Kum- 
bi); the Manding; the Songhay; the 
Empire of the Mossi States; and, the 
Afno States—reveal the existence of a 
civilization and culture which included 
social institutions, organized forms of 
governments with their armed tribu- 
nals and marines, and such arts as 
those of equitation, the use of iron and 
gold, and their concepts of monothe- 
ism. 

From about the 13th century the na- 
tives of Africa fought to protect their 
country from the colonial-minded Eu- 
ropeans and, until the early part of the 
19th century, we find the Europeans 
on the Coast of Africa only. These 
Europeans realized that if their colon- 
ial enterprises were to succeed, they 
must find some means of subduing 
those ingenius native leaders who had 
been converted to Islam. These leadérs 


would declare so-called holy wars, at- 
tack their fellow natives who would 
not submit, and finally drove out the 
European aggressors. Later, the Euro- 
peans having firmly established them- 
selves along the coasts were success- 
ful in invading the interior of Africa, 
but unable, however, to entirely uproot 
the civilization of the natives. With 
the partitioning of Africa, we find 
France dominating North Africa, the 
Sudan and the West Coast; the Bel- 
gians, the Congo region; the British, 
South Africa; and the Portuguese, with 
divided interests on the East and West 
Coast. Italy lost her protectorate claim 
over Abyssinia in the battle of Adowa 
in 1896. Germany had to concede her 
interests in Africa because of the 
World War, which introduced a new 
factor of sympathy toward the natives. 

In the last chapters of Part I, the 
author depicts the Africans as a people 
of culture. The native Africans, with 
a system that compels everyone to 
work and allows each to enjoy the 
common fruits of his labor, are an in- 
dustrious people. They are inherently 
tillers of the soil, and workers in vari- 
ous metals. A knowledge of medicine, 
chemistry, and mathematics must be 
credited to them. They have a care- 
fully planned education for their boys 
and girls, emphasizing especially a 
moral training which teaches “that 
there are three great friends in this 
world, courage, sense, and insight.” Al- 
though the influx of foreigners into 
their country has caused varied reli- 
gions, there still exists an “ensemble” 
of briefs, “‘. . . an ever alert sensi- 
bility, an easy motivation, an aptitude 
peculiar to self-abnegation, capacity 
for enthusiasm, and joyous tendency 
toward unselfish creation.’ ”’ These be- 
liefs are evidenced in African art which 
is outstanding in sculptures of stone, 
wood and ivory, and modeling in wax, 
clay and metals. Their accomplish- 
ments in music are not to be over- 
looked. They are especially talented in 
the use of stringed instruments. The 
adapting of the Arabic to the use of 
the natives has caused to develop an 
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African literature, the most outstand- 
ing example of which is the “Tarikh- 
es-Soudan,” the first history of the 
country, written by a native African. 

By a careful consideration of these 
findings, the author shows how many 
of the present characteristics and ac- 
tivities of the American Negro con- 
form to those of his African heritage. 
Even though he is the product of a 
“transformation in this new atmo- 
sphere of prohibitions and social re- 
pression,” he has never been entirely 
liberated from his past. 

In Part II of the volume the author 
adopts a unique style. Each of the 
seven chapters included is composed 
both of a descriptive account in essay 
form, and an annotated outline. The 
former is in clear and simple language, 
and at least succinctly presents valu- 
able historical data incident to the 
chapter topics. The outline section of 
the chapters skillfully employs an- 
notations to partially serve document- 
ation purposes as well. The chapters 
thusly treated include the following: 
“The African Background Outlined,” 
which includes a summary of Part I 
treating African history from pre-Eu- 
ropean aggression (a period of unreli- 
able source gathering) to post-parti- 
tioning and African cultural survivals 
in America; “The Negro in the Euro- 
pean Mind,” treating literary and art 
expressions from those of the early 
Greeks and Romans to the literary and 
political expressions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century English; “The 
Negro in America,” a discussion ex- 
tending from the period of the explo- 
ration of the West Coast of Africa to 
the various phases of citizenship status 
of the Negro in present-day American 
civilization; “The Education of the 
Negro,” extending from the period of 
informal home training to the present 
status of Negro Education; “Religious 
Development of the Negro,” from the 
period of animistic worship to the 
present inroads of influential political 
organizations, including Communism; 
“The Negro and American Literature,” 
from the early ethnological and an- 
thropological reports to the period of 
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successful literary stylists of today; 
and, “The Negro in Art,” from a dis- 
cussion of its primitive racial charac- 
teristics to the productions of the Ne- 
gro artists of today. Appended to Part 
II the author presents a most carefully 
selected and serviceable list of 152 
events in Negro history. Dates are 
supplied for each event, sometimes 
more than one event having been se- 
lected for the same date. 

The critical reader of this book can- 
not help but possess high admiration 
for the author’s ability to comprehen- 
sively treat assorted data. However, 
such a reader of necessity becomes in- 
terested in the “why” of such a publi- 
cation, and especially so with the title 
page of the book presenting as a sub- 
title, “Handbook for the Study of the 
Negro.” Further, the Preface, properly 
signed by the author, indicates his pur- 
pose to be to present a volume on the 
African background of the Negro, “... 
to create a general interest in the study 
of the Negro.” A consideration of the 
extent to which such an objective is 
attained warrants some discussion. 
_An agency employed to create a 
wholesome interest in any historical 
study must at least possess the follow- 
ing two characteristics: (1) it must 
be produced by using scientific tools 
to assure authenticity ; and, (2) it must 
intrinsically motivate study. With 
these as criteria, the reviewer proceeds, 
In the matter of content, the reviewer 
finds facts that result in raising a ques- 
tion in regard to complete authenticity 
of this study guide. One example will 
be presented. In chapter twenty-one 
the presentation of material dealing 
with the early missionary and personal 
efforts to educate Negroes, contains 
facts contradictory to recent data pre- 
sented by at least three other re- 
nowned historians of the period. The 
treatment by the author of that period 
is the same as that in his volume, Zdu- 
cation of the Negro Prior to 1861, 
copyrighted in 1915. The author does 
not even consider the more recent find- 
ings, which in a volume of this nature 
should not only be presented in order 
to allow such findings to enter into in- 
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terpretations of casual-effectual rela- 
tionships, but documentations should 
include at least all new scientifically 
produced findings. Such a procedure is 
certainly necessary for a “scientific 
appraisal” of any past, which the au- 
thor’s Preface states is presented. Also, 
the statement is made in the same sec- 
tion that ,“the author has not even un- 
dertaken to direct attention to all 
works on Africa, for the large majority 
of such productions are too biased or 
unscientific to merit such attention.” 
Assuming, and sincerely so, that 
wholesome criteria of evaluation were 
employed to justify such an accusa- 
tion, it is unfortunate that the author 
permits, to any extent, his own present 
work to become vulnerable to the same 
research shafts that he uses to impugn 
the works of others. The latter point 
is further strengthened because even 
a casual reader finds that the volume 
unsparingly champions the cause of 
the American Negro. The need of such 
is admitted. Whether or not, in the 
light of the author’s admitted objec- 
tive, a volume of this nature is the 
place for such, is the question. Also, 
unfortunately the author states the 
volume is “slightly documented.” The 
reviewer elsewhere gives credit for 
such documentation, but wonders, if in 
the sense the historiographer considers 
such, the author desired to produce a 
“popular” history. Further, it is quite 
evident in many portions of the book, 
as revealed by reviewing the declara- 
tive content as well as references, that 
the author has exhaustively cited from 
publications either his own, or those 
sponsored by him. Such is justifiable, 
and as a source book of those publica- 
tions forms a magnificent collection. 
However, the scope of research is un- 


warrantedly limited. 

The format, an important feature of 
any “handbook,” is also considered. A 
handbook, in the strict sense, provides 
note-taking or other laboratory de- 
vices. This volume does not. For either 
handbook or sourcebook purpose the 
volume is somewhat conflicting. The 
partially documented Part I, with a 
simple language, contains numerous 
dates and names with no attempt to 
permit consequential reasoning or con- 
tribute to the continuity of the dis- 
course. Thus, the author nullifies other 
efforts at motivation. Part II, with the 
chapter synopses and annotated out- 
lines is also of difficult style. The out- 
lines, by far less valuable than the an- 
notations, are printed in 10 point type 
with the annotations in six point. A 
word-revised annotation of 10 point 
type with marginal captions, would 
have been visually less repulsive. 

The reviewer then concludes that 
the author successfully presents in this 
single volume a compendium of data, 
which can valuably serve for a study 
guide of the American Negro and his 
African background. In spite of fac- 
tual errors, resulting largely because 
of a neglect of recognizing recent re- 
search findings, and a confused style, 
the book is a most valuable study 
guide. It can well serve as a motive to 
a student of the history of the Ameri- 
can Negro to engage this creditable 
start as a basis for more complete his- 
tories, practical sourcebooks and study 
guides in the field of Negro life and 
history. Whether or not the author 
fully attained his objective within the 
volume, he at least accepted and si- 
multaneously issued a challenge. 

Euus O. Knox 
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Section A: Nationa) Conferences, 
and General Progress 


WALTER G. DANTEL 


NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 

The American Library Association 
held its fifty-eighth annual conference 
in Richmond, Virginia, May 11-16, 
1936. When Negro members were in- 
formed of the selection of place, they 
realized that they would have to seek 
accommodations for their personal 
comforts apart from the convention; 
but when they learned that they would 
not be allowed to attend certain ses- 
sions of the organization to which they 
belonged because cf certain Southern 
customs, they protesvd. 

The information concerning the con- 

ditions that would obtain in Richmond 
was received by Negro librarians in 
the form of a letter, under date of 
March 18, 1936 from Mr. Wallace Van 
Jackson, Librarian of the Virginia 
Union University, which read in part 
as follows: 
For the first time the Association is honor- 
ing Richmond with its conference and the 
local Committee of Arrangements and the 
A.L.A. Headquarters are anxious to have 
Negro librarians attend in large numbers. 
Because of the traditional position of the 
South in respect to mixed meetings it seems 
necessary to have the position of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association and its committees 
made known. It is also advisable to suggest 
to Negro librarians the conditions they 
should expect to find in Richmond during 
the conference. This semi-official letter is 
designed to accomplish these ends. 

The American Library Association has 
obtained the promise from the John Mar- 
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shall and Jefferson Hotels that Negro dele- 
gates to the conference may use the same 
entrance as the white delegates and will be 
received and housed in the same manner 
during the conference meetings. This does 
not mean that Negro delegates may obtain 
rooms and meals at these hotels as this is 
forbidden by Virginia laws. All delegates 
will also use the main entrances to the 
Mosque auditorium where the general ses- 
sions will be held. Those meetings which are 
a part of breakfasts, luncheons, or dinners 
are not open to Negroes, who may, how- 
ever, attend sessions which are followed by 
meals provided they do not participate in 
the meals. 

Provisions will be made to seat Negroes 
in the front right hand section of the main 
floor of the auditorium during the general 
sessions. This same section is reserved for 
them at the large group meetings and round 
tables at the hotels. 

. . . We hope you will find it convenient 
to visit this conference in Richmond, and 
we await your early reply. 


Meanwhile all persons who were 
members of the A.L.A. received very 
cordial letters from the national head- 
quarters urging a large attendance; 
but there was so much protest to Mr. 
Jackson that he sent a letter under 
date of April ninth explaining his at- 
titude as follows: 

Dear Librarian: 

This is the second letter I have sent you 
concerning the Fifty-eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association 
which will be held at Richmond, Virginia, 
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May [1 to 16. Some points in the first letter 
were not clear and I hope this will make 
my position understood. 

The letter was sent to Negro librarians 
to acquaint them with the treatment they 
should expect to find at the Conference. I 
did not intend to encourage those to come 
to Richmond who do not wish to do so 
under the conditions outlined in the letter. 

I am against segregation and will attend 
only those meetings which will accept me 
as other members of the A.L.A. are accepted. 
Virginia Union University is not encourag- 
ing any Negro to be segregated. Both the 
school and I are offering our service to those 
who wish to come to the Conference under 
the conditions stated in the first letter you 
received. 


Just prior to the Richmond meeting 
a statement prepared by Mr. Carl H. 
Milam, Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association was issued as a 


“Memorandum about Negro Delegates 
to Richmond Conference” as follows: 


Richmond was selected by the Executive 
Board, December 27, 1934. Other cities con- 
sidered were Cincinnati, Coral Gables and 
Chapel Hill. 

Announcement was made in the January 
Bulletin 1935. Contracts with the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce and the John Mar- 
shall Hotel were not signed until August 
1935. In the interim no protests appear to 
have been made although it must be gen- 
erally known to the members of the A.L.A. 
that segregation is required by law and cus- 
tom in southern cities. 

The contracts provide that Negro librari- 
ans attending the Conference be admitted to 
all meetings except those in connection with 
meals, 

Virginia statutes prohibit the assignment 
of rooms and the serving of meals to 
Negroes in hotels and restaurants serving 
white people; and require separate seating 
at all public meetings attended by white and 
colored people. 

In December 1935, a circular letter was 
sent to officers of affiliated organizations, 
sections and other groups planning meeting 
at Richmond, informing them that arrange- 
ments had been made for Negroes to attend 
all regular meetings of the Conference ex- 


cept those held in connection with meals. 
This letter, which had been prepared with 
the advice of Mr. Ayer, Chairman of the 
Local Committtee, was sent also to the 
members of the Executive Board, to thirteen 
state libraries or extension agencies in the 
South and to a few others known to be 
interested. 

In February, arrangements were made 
by Mr. Ayer for Mr. Wallace Van Jackson 
of Virginia Union University to communi- 
cate with prospective Negro delegates ex- 
plainix# the situation. 

It should be understood that the Ameri- 
can Library Association as a professional 
organization admits persons to its member- 
ship and meetings without respect to race 
or color, but the arrangements for its con- 
ferences in any city are necessarily subject 
to the control of local laws and customs. 

All protests will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Executive Board at its Richmond 
meetings and when the next place of meet- 
ing is under consideration, probably next 
December. 

May 4, 1936 
(signed) Carl H. Milam 


Secretary 


The Executive Offices of the Asso- 
ciation announced the fact that the 
protests were brought to the attention 
of the Executive Board at its meeting 
on Sunday, May 10, and it was 
Voted, that the question of racial discrimina- 
tion, which has been brought to our atten- 
tion, be made the first order of business at 
the first session of the Council at the next 
Midwinter meeting, and that a committee 
be appointed to consider the question and 
report at that time. 


Subsequent to the meeting with 
which Mr. Jackson codperated with 
the Richmond local committee he sent 
the following letter to Mr. Malcolm 
G. Wyer, the new President of the As- 
sociation and Librarian of the Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado: 

Dear Sir: 

We believe that by this time you know 
about the conditions which existed regarding 
Negroes attending the fifty-eighth annual 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
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tion. A definite policy of segregation was 
enforced with the endorsement of the Rich- 
mond committee of arrangements, 

Although Negro librarians had been told 
about the conditions to be expected, about 
twenty-five attended. These librarians are 
loyal members of the American Library As- 
sociation and wish to participate fully in 
activities of the organization. Some of them 
who attended the conference could not par- 
ticipate in the activities which would have 
been of the greatest benefit to them because 
they were prohibited from attending any 
meeting which was accompanied by meals. 
Others could not bring themselves to accept 
the humiliation of being seated in a special 
place in the auditoriums where general ses- 
sions and other meetings were held. 

Many of the more than two hundred and 
fifty Negro librarians would have attended 
the Richmond Conference if they had been 
assured the same treatment that other mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. received. Some of these 
librarians will address their dissatisfaction 
with the conditions that existed at this con- 
ference to you and will ask you to help them 
in a movement to prevent the associatioa 
from convening in a city where segregation 
prevails. All of us are asking you to steer 
the course of the next conference, which 
meets in New York, clear of hotels which 
discriminate against Negroes. We have been 
informed that the policy of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel is discriminatory against us. 

As the incoming president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association we are looking to 
you, with your liberal traditions and strong 
sense of justice, to back us in our endeavor 
to keep our association free from the preju- 
dice and unfair practices that accompanied 
the Richmond Conference. We believe that 
these practices will follow any meeting of 
the association in the South and will find an 
important place in the future meetings in 
northern cities unless the American Library 
Association takes the stand of some other 
large organizations in the United States. 
Conferences of social workers, inter-racial 
groups, Y.W.C.A. groups, and others are 
held only under conditions which guarantee 
the same treatment to all members. We do 
not think it is asking too much of the 
American Library Association when we ask 
it to see that its annual conferences are held 





where all of its members are treated in the 
same way. 

We have in our possession several letters 
from Negro librarians from North and South 
who protest against the practices which 
marked the Richmond Conference. Copies 
of these will be furnished you if you wish 
them. Of course, they will be sent with the 
writers’ permission. We are ready to render 
any assistance possible in this movement to 
keep the American Library Association free 
from race prejudice and discriminatory 
practices. 

The above facts speak for them- 
selves. The American Library Associ- 
ation contends that “the arrange- 
ments for its conference in any city 
are necessarily subject to the control 
of local laws and customs.” Protestors 
take the position that a national pro- 
fessional body cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility of providing for all of its 
members at a national or annual con- 
vention, but it was the responsibility 
of the Executive Offices to inform Ne- 
groes of any special arrangements, and 
that in the future conferences should 
be held only in places where all mem- 
bers can attend; else Negroes cannot 
be expected to continue as members of 
a body which denies professional prin- 
ciples. They further point to the policy 
and practices of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. They are joining 
Mr. Jackson in his protests before the 
Executive Council. 

The National Conference of Social 
Work held its meeting in Atlantic City, 
May 24-30, 1936 after cancelling its 
plans for meeting in Washington, D.C. 
Under date of October 1935, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued by Rob- 
ert F. Keegan, its President, and 
unanimously approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in New York 
City, November 3, 1935: 


ATLANTIC CITY ... May 24-30, 1936 


The National Conference of Social Work 
has always stood for the professional equal- 
ity of all of its members and delegates. Each 
year in making arrangements for its annual 
meetings, the Conference has been success- 
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ful in working out on a codperative basis 
with the city entertaining the Conference, a 
minimum of discrimination and segregation, 
of minority groups, in each case maintaining 
a position more advanced than has ev 
before been taken in the host city. In Mon- 
treal, so far as the Conference was con- 
cerned, there was no discrimination. 

Because of the lack of a definite agree- 
ment with the hotels in Washington, which 
should have been made at the time the 
invitation was accepted, the Executive Com- 
mittee at the Montreal meeting authorized 
the President to appoint a committee of 
three to review with the General Secretary, 
tentative arrangements in Washington. The 
President appointed the following commit- 
tee: Mr. Harry Lurie, Mr. T. Arnold Hill, 
and Mr. Karl de Schweinitz. 

The committee met with the representa- 
tives of the Hotel Men’s Association and 
the Washington Local Committee in Wash- 
ington on September 21. The representatives 
of the hotels agreed that there would be no 
discrimination of any kind at meetings of 
the Conference, but would give no assurance 
on the question of housing Negro delegates 
and the aeceptance of their patronage in 
public dining rooms. 

At a specially called meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference 
held in New York, Saturday, October 5, at 
which a representative of the Washington 
Convention Bureau was present, Mr. Lurie, 
Mr. Hill and Mr. de Schweinitz unanimously 
reported that in their judgment satisfactory 
arrangements could not be made in Wash- 
ington. Thereupon, the Executive Com- 
mittee adopted the following resolution: 

That a committee of three consisting 

of the President, the General Secretary 

and one other member of the Execu- 
tive Committee (Mr. Stanley P. Dav- 
ies) be empowered to select the meet- 
ing place for the 1936 annual meeting. 

This action is taken on the assumption 

that a sound rule for the National 

Conference of Social Work in the selec- 

tion of a Conference city is that all 

hotels in which meetings of the Con- 
ference and of Associate Groups are 
scheduled or which are listed officially 
by the Conference or by the local 
committee on arrangements will guar- 


antee the National Conference of 
Social Work that all delegates without 
any discrimination shall have equal 
opportunities to secure lodging, meals, 
meeting places and other necessary 
privileges. 
This action was taken in accordance with 
Section 5 of the Constitution headed “An- 
nual meetings” as follows: 


The Conference shall meet annually at 
such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the preceding Conference, 
as provided in the By-laws. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have authority to 
change the time or place of the annual 
meeting in case satisfactory local ar- 
rangements cannot be made or for 
other urgent reason. . . 


The Washington Local Committee and the 
Washington Convention Bureau were offi- 
cially notified of this action and were al- 
lowed ample time to meet the conditions. 
In the absence of such assurance from Wash- 
ington, the President, General Secretary, 
and Mr. Davies personally visited Atlantic 
City and secured guarantees from sufficient 
hotels to house adequately without discrim- 
ination, the Conference delegates. They are 
also assured of all other facilities needed for 
the holding of a successful annual meeting. 

Therefore, in accordance with the author- 
ity definitely delegated to this committee by 
the Executive Committee, it has been de- 
cided that the 19836 Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work will be 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 24- 
30, 1936. 


The American Youth Congress held 
its convention in Cleveland, Ohio, July 
3-5, 1936. Delegates numbering 2,800 
said to represent more than 1,500,000 
young people, united in a demand for 
equal opportunities for all people aad 
issued the following declaration: 


We declare that our generation is rightfully 
entitled to a useful, creative and happy life, 
guarantees of which are full educational op- 
portunities, steady employment at adequate 
wages, security in time of need, civil rights 
and peace. 


The Boston Chronicle of July 11,, 
1936 carried tie following item con- 
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cerning racial segregation reported by 
a delegate: 

Racial discrimination was absent at the Con- 
gress but not in the City of Cleveland dur- 
ing its session. Cases of Jim Crow were 
found at the Hotels Sterling and Euclid. 
The Congress immediately picketed both 
hotels, whereupon the Hotel Euclid was 
forced to rescind its order. The Sterling 
stood firm protesting that they did not de- 
pend on Negroes and middle class whites 
for their trade. 


The Editor of the Chronicle added 
this note: 
When the Hotel Euclid discriminated against 
black men and women, they could not be 
aware that the great mathematician, Euclid, 
was a black man. 


The Committee on Conference Ar- 
rangements Involving Racial Groups 
has been in existence since 1930. Orig- 
inally called by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
its membership includes representa- 
tives of other organizations, such as 
the National Urban League and the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
At a meeting of October 29, 1930, rep- 
resentative organizations reported the 
method of procedure followed by their 
respective bodies to provide adequate- 
ly for assemblies of an inter-racial 
character. At this meeting the com- 
mittee was organized and instructed to 
make a study of the situation. The 
main technique used was the sending 
of a questionnaire to a large number 
of organizations, mainly denomina- 
tions and other religious groups. Ac- 
cording to the Secretary, the replies 
revealed 
that comparatively little effort had been 
made to break down the general practices in 
regard to the housing of Negro delegates in 
cities when conferences were held. We were 
convinced that this was due to a number of 
reasons, among which were: (1) the policy 
of accepting invitations for meeting places 
in various areas of the country in order to 
reach a widespread constituency. (2) Place 
of meeting was decided upon first and hotel 
arrangements were planned afterward. (3) 


Lack of determination on the part of those 
responsible for making hotel arrangements. 
(4) The choosing of a good general meeting 
place, letting delegates make their own hous- 
ing arrangements without consideration of 
the fact that Negroes might have to travel 
long distances. (5) General indifference to 
the whole situation. 


The statement of principles and pro- 
cedures adapted by this committee fol- 
lows: 


CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 
INVOLVING RACIAL GROUPS 


At a meeting of representatives of the con- 
stituent bodies of the Federal Council of 
Churches and other organizations called to 
consider arrangements for conferences in- 
volving racial groups a special committee 
was authorized: 1) to make a continuing 
study of the problem of hotel accommoda- 
tions which can be secured without racial 
discrimination; 2) to build up a fund of 
information, experience and method which 
will be available to all interested organiza- 
tions; 3) to prepare a careful statement of 
principles covering the conditions under 
which meetings of religious organizations 
should be held, which statement is to be 
submitted to the various organizations for 
their consideration. Acting on this authori- 
zation the committee has made a study of 
the present procedures used by a number of 
organizations for conference arrangements 
and has prepared the following statement. 
We believe that members of all partici- 
pating racial groups should be accepted in 
conferences without discrimination. Only in 
such conferences can there be that kind of 
interracial fellowship which may be justly 
characterized as Christian. We believe that 
all groups planning conferences involving 
more than one race should work toward this 
ideal. To that end we submit the following 
guiding principles and practical procedures: 


General Principles 
1. In determining the location of the con- 
ference the interracial personnel of the meet- 
ing should be a guiding factor. 
2. The committees on arrangements, both 
national and local, should be interracial in 
character and the opinion of the various 
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racial groups should be fully considered in 
all important decisions. 

3. Experience has shown that when hotel 
managers are approached before a decision 
as to location is reached, it is possible to 
secure arrangements which might otherwise 
be refused. 

4, In making arrangements for hospitality 
for an interracial conference through either 
a national or a local committee with the 
hotels, it should be borne in mind that the 
entertainment is for all delegates without 
discrimination. Agreement should be sought 
covering the following: 

(1) No segregation of specific groups in 

room assignments. 

(2) No discrimination against any dele- 
gates in the use of hotel entrances, 
lobbies, elevators, dining rooms and 
other hotel services or facilities. 
Specific instruction of hotel employ- 
ees by the hotel authorities regarding 
the interracial character of the con- 
ference and the treatment of all dele- 
gates with equal courtesy. 


~ 


(3 


Practical Procedures 
The Committee on Arrangements 

In the majority of cases it is desirable 
that there should be both a national and a 
local commitiee on arrangements with execu- 
tives responsible for details. The committees 
should safeguard interracial interests along 
the following lines: 

1. Choice of Conference City. After de- 
ciding on the general region in which the 
conference is to be held a city should be 
chosen that has some understanding of and 
experience in interracial relationships. This 
may mean a local affiliated group with well 
marked principles and practices in race rela- 
tions, or a local interracial organization 
which is willing to codperate, or interested 
individuals who can be formed into an inter- 
racial committee for the purpose of the con- 
ference. 

2. Large Conference or Convention (i.e. 
one using practically all or at least a large 
number of the hotels in a city.) 

a. Where there is a local unit of the 
national organization, arrangements should 
be made by a local committee interracial in 
character through the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the local hotel men’s association 


for the housing of all delegates of the Con- 
vention. 

b. Where there is no local unit of the 
national organization, arrangements should 
be made by a representative of a national 
committee interracial in character through 
the Convention Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce with the hotel men’s association 
for the housing of all delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

c. It is often advisable to arrange that 
each hotel take some of the delegates who 
are most often submitted to discrimination. 

d. It is well to have a written statement 
embodying the agreement reached with the 
hotel men’s association, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the local or national com- 
mittee. This argeement should cover all 
hotels on the list submitted to be sent to 
local units or delegates. It should carry 
safeguards in case of change of personnel in 
any offices of the hotel men’s association or 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

3. Small Conference or Convention (ie. 
one using one or a limited number of hotels 
in a city). 

a. Where there is a local unit of the na- 
tional organization, arrangements should be 
made by a local committee, interracial in 
character, with manager (that is, no other 
than the head men) of the hotels to be used. 

b. Where there is no local unit of the 
national organization, arrangements should 
be made by a representative of a national 
committee, interracial in character, with the 
managers (that is, no other than the head 
men) of the hotels to be used. 

c. It is well to have a written statement 
embodying the agreement reached with the 
manager of each hotel and the local or na- 
tional committee. This agreement should 
carry safeguards in case of change of hotel 
management or ownership. 

4, Education of Constituency. When, to 
secure like treatment for all delegates, it is 
decided to hold a conference in a locality, 
city or hotel which may not be wholly ap- 
proved by the majority racial group the con- 
stituency should be fully informed of the 
issues involved, the arrangements made, the 
values to be conserved and the importance 
of these values as compared with personal 
considerations. 

5. Education of Delegates. Delegates to 
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conferences, as part of their pre-conference 
preparation, may be given opportunity to 
face the procedures necessary to doing away 
with racial discriminations within their own 
delegations and within the conference as a 
whole. 

Local Committee on Arrangements 

The holding of a conference involving 
two or more racial groups presents oppor- 
tunity for constructive education of com- 
munity attitudes. Following are some of the 
places where these educational processes may 
be set at work— 

1. In the approach to hotel men’s asso- 
ciations and hotel managers when the hous- 
ing of delegates, public dining facilities, 
luncheon and dinner meetings will be given 
consideration. 

2. In planning official functions where all 
delegates should be included on the same 
terms. 

3. In providing a hospitality committee, 
interracial in character, to promote inter- 
racial fellowship and prevent misunder- 
standings. 

4. In securing interest in the conference 
on the part of influential citizens whose opin- 
ions carry weight with the hotel men and the 
community. 

5. In securing the necessary instructions 
to all hotel employees. 

6. In statements to the local constituency 
of the arrangements made. 


Through correspondence and person- 
al contacts the work of the commit- 
tee continues. Prior to the committee’s 
work the Federal Council and the Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A. had shown the most 
clear-cut and skillfully handled pro- 
cedure. Subsequently, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has gone on record 
“that it would never again meet in a 
place where there would be any dis- 
crimination because of race.” The Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work co- 
operated with the committee. No defi- 
nite policies have been sent by the 
American Library Association and the 
National Education Association. 

The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
will meet in New Orleans, Louisiana, 


February 1937. Negro members of the 
various affiliated organizations have 
been unsuccessful in receiving direct 
replies to their communications on the 
matter. The Secretary of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
wrote a Negro member that it was a 
guest of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and would be governed by 
its policy. 


RACIAL AND INTERRACIAL PROGRESS 


The. National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People met 
June 29-July 5, 1936 at Baltimore, 
Maryland for its twenty-seventh an- 
nual conference. The committee on 
resolutions presented a long report of 
which the preamble reviews the status 
and achievements of the organization: 
Another year has passed with little funda- 
mental change in the material status of the 
Negro. Discrimination in public and private 
employment and in the apportionment of 
relief continues practically unabated. No- 
torious is this discrimination in the South 
where under the bourbon regime which yet 
remains in power the plight of Negro Amer- 
icans steadily grows worse. Lynchings go 
steadily on encouraged by the opposition of 
certain southern senators and congressmen 
to federal anti-lynching legislation; by the 
timidity of other congressmen who do not 
come from the South, yet who hesitate to 
force action by Congress on this issue; by 
the failure of the Department of Justice to 
function; and by the failure of the Presi- 
dent to express himself to Congress on this 
issue. The rise of the Fascist organizations 
like the Black Legion, the lynching of white 
labor organizers in Florida, the flogging of 
southern white men and women in Arkansas, 
are arousing thoughtful Americans to a 
realization that mob violence knows no color 
line and that the lynchings of one racial or 
religious group inevitably lead to the lynch- 
ings of others. 

In the face of this dark picture, however, 
certain notable gains stand out. The pressing 
forward of the campaign against discrimina- 
tion in tax-supported educational institu- 
tions has resulted not only in the opening of 
doors hitherto believed closed permanently 
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against Negroes but in a remarkable awak- 
ening of public consciousness to the nature 
and extent of this discrimination. The in- 
creasing independence and militancy of 
Negro voters in breaking away from mean- 
ingless party affiliations and the vigorous 
struggle in the Seventy-fourth Congress for 
anti-lynching and other legislation are creat- 
ing a new respect for the intelligence and 
aggressiveness of Negro voters. Coupled with 


this has been the reputation of venal politi- 


cians, white and Negro, who have failed in 
their duties and obligations. Such success as 
has gained in staying the hand of bigotry 
raised against Negroes in courts of law, as 
in the sweeping decision won in the United 
States Supreme Court in the cases of three 
Negro sharecroppers in Mississippi unjustly 
condemned to die and subjected to incredi- 
bly brutal torture; the staying of imposition 
of sentences in the Scottsboro and other 
cases affirm anew the wisdom of uncom- 
promising struggle for the defense of the de- 
fenseless. Remarkable progress has been 
made during the past year by younger 
people in understanding the fundamental, 
economic, political and social background of 
the race problem, and significant steps have 
been taken towards joint action by white 
and Negro groups in attacking problems 
common to both racial groups. 


The outstanding campaign of the 
year has been the one waged to equal- 
ize educational opportunities for Ne- 
groes. Donald G. Murray studied at 
the Maryland University School of 
Law. As a result of the case of Miss 
Alice C. Jackson against the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, graduate work is being 
considered at the Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes. Other cases are being 
prosecuted in Missouri and Tennessee. 

The University of Missouri received 
a favorable decision in defending the 
suits brought by Lloyd Gaines of St. 
Louis. Gaines in a mandamus asked 
the Boone County Circuit Court to 
direct the University curators to order 
his admittance. He contends that he 
is qualified in every way for admit- 
tance, that he is denied his constitu- 
tional rights because of color, and that 


he desires to study within the state 
because he would be better qualified 
for the practice of law within said 
state. 

The University made the counter 
contention that Negroes have never 
attended the State University founded 
1839, since it is unlawful under the 
Missouri constitution and statutes for 
Negroes and whites to attend the same 
school, whether elementary, secondary, 
or collegiate, that the state statute 
erecting Lincoln University provides 
that it must be “up to the standard 
and scope of the University of Mis- 
souri” and further created a fund for 
paying expenses elsewhere of Negroes 
unable to obtain specialized university 
courses not provided in the curriculum 
of Lincoln. Through these provisions 
the rights of Negroes under the four- 
teenth amendment are not being 
abridged since the principle is one of 
equality of opportunity and not iden- 
tity of opportunity. The case has at- 
tracted wide attention, has called as 
witnesses a galaxy of luminaries in law 
and education, while certain educa- 
tional officials have declared that the 
admittance of Negroes to the Univer- 
sity would be “unfortunate” for the 
separate universities for white and 
colored. The N.A.A.C.P. will appeal 
the decision. 

The University of Tennessee has 
announced that it will resist the action 
brought by William B. Redmond who 
has filed suit in the chancery court at 
Memphis, through challenging the 
right of the University to deny him ad- 
mittance to its school of Pharmacy. 
Redmond charges that he was dis- 
barred only because he was a Negro 
and claims the illegality of this point 
because of the charter of the Univer- 
sity which provides “That no citizen 
of Tennessee otherwise qualified shall 
be excluded from the privilege of the 
University by reason of his race or 
color.” 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools held its thirty- 
third annual meeting in Atlanta, Geor- 
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gia, July 28-31, 1936, using as its 
theme “Education and Health.” 

The newly elected officers are Mrs. 
Willa Carter Burch, Washington, D. 
C., President; Dr. Howard H. Long, 
Washington, D.C., Treasurer; W. W. 
Sanders, West Virginia, Executive 
Secretary. The 1937 session will be 
held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on 
July 28-31. 

The Committee on Resolutions made 
a comprehensive report, which follows: 


1. It is well-recognized that the taxing sys- 
tems of many states are antiquated and 
no longer adequate and that the financial 
support of the public schools suffers there- 
by. We therefore urge the states to revise 
their systems of taxation, where necessary, 
in order to distribute the burden of taxation 
equitably and to reach the most productive 
sources of revenue, so as to make possible 
the improvement of education at all levels 
and for all groups. 

2. It is also well-recognized that educa- 
tional opportunities are not equally avail- 
able throughout the United States on ac- 
count of the varying abilities of the states 
to bear the financial burden. This is a mat- 
ter of special concern to this Association 
because the states in which the law requires 
separate public schools for Negroes are, for 
the most part, precisely those states least 
able to maintain schools according to the 
average American standard. We therefore 
point to the urgent necessity of a federal 
subsidy to aid general education in the 
states, to be apportioned according to the 
needs of the several states, and with stipula- 
tions which insure the allotment of equitable 
amounts of such aid to schools for Negroes 
in those states which maintain racially sep- 
arate schools. 

3. The part that philanthropy has played 
in the education of Negroes ir the United 
States can scarcely be overestimated. With 
gratitude for all that has been done, we 
urge the continuance and the increase of 
philanthropic aid not only to private and 
church-supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation but codperatively to public education 
at all levels where needed. As an example of 
such a need we call attention to the serious 
overcrowding of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in many south- 
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ern communities where local authorities and 
funds are unable to provide adequate facili- 
ties. 
Rurat ScHOOLs 

The Facts 

Salient findings concerning Negro rural 
schools have been presented by the Confer- 
ence on Fundamentals in the Education of 
Negroes; the Survey of Rural Elementary 
Education by Dr. Ambrose Caliver; the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection; the Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order by Bond, and 
the Suggested Program in the training of 
Teachers for Rural Schools. 


The findings are: 

1. Fifty-six per cent, or more than half, 
of all American Negroes are rural. 

2. Thirty-nine per cent of all Negroes live 
“on the land”—the problem of tenancy. 

3. More than a million (1,175,000) chil- 
dren, or nearly half of the school enroll- 
ment, come from the farm. 

4. Twenty-four thousand four hundred, or 
nearly half of all Negro teachers are em- 
ployed in schools of the “one-an-two- 
teacher” type. 

5. Fifty-four per cent of the pupils studied 
in the Survey of Rural Elementary Educa- 
tion walked from two to three miles to 
school. 

6. Only 1.06 per cent of the pupils had 
access to free transportation. 

7. Negro pupils are greatly retarded. Re- 
tardation seems to be related to the size of 
school, shortness of school term, poorly pre- 
pared and overloaded teachers, lack of equip- 
ment, poor health, inaccessibility of schools, 
and poor building facilities. 

8. The salary for the typical Negro 
teacher in the rural elementary schools is 
$400. (Since the depression rural teachers in 
several counties of one state work four 
months each year and receive $17 a month.) 

9. More than one-third of the rural ele- 
mentary Jeanes teachers have had four years 
of high school training only; two-thirds are 
below the accepted standard of two years of 
college training. 


Recommendations 


1. We recommend that a federal subsidy, 
carefully administered for increasing the effi- 
ciency of rural schools, be solicited. 
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2. We recommend “that all elementary 
teachers be required to prepare for both 
graded and ungraded situations; that is, for 
schools of semi-rural type. This is advised, 
first, because schools of semi-rural character 
are the dominant type in Negro life, and 
second, because most young graduates will 
have their initial experience in schools of 
this size even when entering urban schools 
later.” (From the report of the Committee 
on Rural Education of the Conference on 
Fundamentals in the Education of Negroes.) 

3. We urge that the Committee on Revi- 
sion of Courses for Rural Education be en- 
couraged to continue its formulation of a 
suggested program for the training of teach- 
ers in the rural schools, and that land-grant 
colleges, normal schools, teachers’ colleges 
and summer schools offer the curriculum for 
the preparation and training-service of 
teachers in one-and-two teacher-type schools. 

4. We urge that all the forces of the 
church, home, school, and health agencies in 
counties and in the states be utilized in 
building a program of wholesome rural liv- 
ing. 

5. We urge further that protection of life, 
protection of property, and a living wage be 
made available to rural workers. 


HEALTH AND Home LIFE 


A. The future of the race depends upon 
the conservation of its youth. Teachers of 
Negro children in all schools and in all com- 
munities should become agents for the im- 
provement of Negro health for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Because, as stated by Dr. A. J. Mc- 
Laughlin of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the teacher is the most powerful agent in 
public health education, due to the fact that 
the school age is the age at which knowledge 
is most eagerly acquired and during which 
the human being is most completely and 
continuously under teacher-control. 

2. Because correct living habits are essen- 
tial to health, and because youth is the time 
of habit formation. 

3. Because the child must be physically, 
mentally, and emotionally healthy in order 
to give the best response to teaching. 

4. Because the school can reach the entire 
community. 

5. Because defects tend to increase during 


school years if proper supervision of health 
and surroundings is not carried on. 

B. To be successful and effective, Health 
needs to be taught by a teacher who has 
such training as will make him conscious of 
the need and able to make the attainment 
of health simple, understandable, and de- 
sirable. Health instruction should be. inte- 
grated with the school curricula on all levels 
and the teacher should be not only an ex- 
ample of good health, but health-conscious. 

To prepare this type of teacher, teach- 
training institutions should establish, de- 
velop, and improve courses in health educa- 
tion designed to stress these three phases, in 
addition to personal hygiene: 

1. Sanitation 
2. Pupil inspection 
3. Health instruction 


Recommendations 

1. We therefore recommend that a survey 
and study of health education courses in 
Negro teacher-training schools be made, 
leading to recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of courses in all schools that will 
adequately prepare teachers for their part 
in the health program. 

2. We recommend that supervisors and 
principals of schools stress the teacher’s ac- 
tive participation in health training, disease 
prevention, and the correction of defects 
through making health instruction and 
health activity a vital part of the school pro- 
gram in every possible way. 

3. We urge that all teachers insist on the 
immunization of all children against diph- 
theria, smallpox, typhoid fever, and that 
they encourage the physical examination and 
correction of defects of children before they 
enter school. This may be done through 
such agencies as the state and county de- 
partments of health and through such or- 
ganizations as the parent-teacher assovia- 
tions or other civic groups. 

4, We recommend, further, that special 
courses or institutes be planned to aid the 
teacher in finding and using available health 
materials and to acquaint the teacher with 
the organizations that promote health; also 
that more emphasis be placed on health sec- 
tions of state educational associations, in 
order that teachers may be informed of cur- 
rent trends in health education. 

5. We also recommend and urge that 
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health projects that reach into the home be 
planned by local schools and put in opera- 
tion, so that the improvement of the child’s 
home conditions and thus the improvement 
of the community will be a part of the 
school’s program. 


Camps, Nursery SCHOOLS, AND RECREATIONAL 
FAcILITIES 


Undernourishment in children lowers re- 
sistance to disease and makes them poor 
students. Because of the Negro’s high mor- 
tality rate, every effort should be made to 
prevent undernutrition, and when economic 
and social conditions subject the child to 
living in unhealthful environment, measures 
must be taken to give him that which ac- 
cording to the Child’s Bill of Rights is every 
child’s right—opportunity for wholesome de- 
velopment. 

One instrument which has proved to be 
very effective for this purpose is the Camp, 
because it provides a period during which the 
child may have in abundance the necessities 
for improving and building his body and 
mind. 

The nursery school is another instrument 
whose value has been demonstrated. More 
nursery schools should be established for Ne- 
gro children, through federal agencies and 
the philanthropy of foundations because 
many mothers through economic necessity 
are away from home all day; because many 
mothers are ignorant of the best methods of 
child-training; because the nursery school 
training helps develop habits of wholesome 
living that will carry through life. 

A third instrument for the improvement 
of health, the inculcation of wholesome 
habits, and the curtailing of juvenile delin- 
quency, is the supervised playground and 
summer camp. 


Recommendations 


1. We therefore recommend that the 
N.A.T.CS., through state associations, seek 
the codperation of parent-teachers associa- 
tions in acquainting the public with the value 
of camps and nursery schools and in a lunch- 
ing a program for their widespread estab- 
lishment in Negro communities aided by 
federal, state, or local funds. 

2. Since the percentage of juvenile de- 
linquency among Negroes appears to be on 





the increase, since recreational facilities pro- 
vide one means of combating such delin- 
quency, and since special appropriations 
for their establishment and for the prepara- 
tion of skilled workers are available through 
federal auspices, we urge that local organi- 
zations sponsor well-organized and definitely- 
worked-out- recreation programs, under spe- 
cially trained and conscientious supervisors, 
not only to aid in curbing the rapidly-in- 
creasing crime record among Negro youth 
but to lift the general life of the community. 


PooLInG oF EpucaTIoN INTERESTS 


A number of organizations situated 
throughout the country are working in the 
interest of Negro education. The fact that 
many of these organizations are small, scat- 
tered, and uncentralized mitigates against 
their effectiveness in benefiting the Negro 
as a group. We urge, therefore, a pooling of 
interests on the part of various educational 
bodies, for a more effective effort to obtain 
certain fundamental goals in the public 
education of Negroes and we suggest that 
the executive officers of the N.A.T.CS., 
acting as a central unit, set in motion the 
necessary machinery to achieve this pooling 
of interests and effort. 


REDEFINITION OF EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


1. The American Youth Commission, cre- 
ated by the American Council on Education 
and supported by the General Education 
Board, has been appointed to make a five- 
year study looking toward the promulgation 
of a program for the care and education of 
American youth. We urge that the executive 
officers of the N.A.T.CS. seek the oppor- 
tunity to aid and codperate with this Com- 
mission in any way possible and especially 
in its study of Negro youth. 

2. Moreover, since the findings of im- 
portant investigations disclose needs and in- 
terests of children hitherto unknown; since 
even the “cardinal principles” or objectives 
of education are being called in question for 
present school purposes; and since the Ne- 
gro in American life is called upon daily to 
face definitely peculiar problems growing out 
of his minority status, we reaffirm our belief 
in the necessity for examining anew and 
perhaps reinterpreting and redefining our 
policies and program for the education of 
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Negroes, and for this purpose we suggest the 
appointment of a special commission of well- 
trained and well-informed persons. 

3. We are convinced that one item in this 
program should be the inclusion of Negro 
history in the curricula of both Negro and 
white schools at all levels, for the develop- 
ment of justifiable pride on the part of 
Negroes, and of understanding and codpera- 
tion on the part of both races. In this con- 
nection we recommend and urge again that 
state boards of education and all other bod- 
ies that select text books in social sciences 
for the public schools insist on adopting only 
those text books that present the Negro in 
an authentic, adequate, and comprehensive 
manner. : 

4. We are also convinced that in the edu- 
cation of Negro youth greater stress should 
be laid upon acquainting him with methods 
by which the buying power of the race may 
be used more to racial advantage instead of 
being dissipated and undirected as at pres- 
ent. 

5. A voteless people is a hopeless people. 
Notwithstanding present conditions in many 
sections, we maintain that the Negro school 
should point forward to the day when the 
American Negro everywhere shall exercise 
every duty and enjoy every privilege of 
citizenship. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is generally estimated that there are 
twelve million Americans on the relief rolls. 
The number of Negroes on the relief rolls, 
moreover, is proportionally in excess of the 
Negro population. While encouraging every 
effort to provide relief to the needy we 
earnestly ask that work opportunities be 
substituted for relief doles as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with reguiar employment at full pay 
as the goal. 

In this connection we commend the fed- 
erally-sponsored projects at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama and in the Tennessee Valley as meas- 
ures for the substitution of work for relief 
and for the improvement of Negro life in 
general. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 

The five million Negro workers are en- 
gaged largely in the more unpleasant and 
monotonous occupations which usually pay 
less. Assuming that this is true partly be- 


cause of deficiencies in our educational sys- 
tem we point to the urgent necessity of the 
establishment of a varied program of trade, 
technical, and vocational education in Ne- 
gro schools at all levels, together with the 
dissemination of information through the 
use of the new-type text books, monographs, 
and other literature in order that Negroes 
may know the types of occupations which 
are available and most desirable from the 
standpoint of wages, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, regularity of employment, and 
placement. 

In the foregoing connection the two gen- 
erally accepted forms of guidance are educa- 
tional guidance and vocational guidance. 
The increasing number of perscns who want 
jobs and the decreasing number of jobs in 
many lines form a background for both edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, and make 
it advisable that guidance in avocational 
and recreational pursuits find a larger place 
in our educational program. We therefore 
urge that the N.A.T.CS. insist upon useful 
guidance programs in Negro schools on all 
levels. 


ApuLt EpUcATION 


The modern school looks upon education 
as a continuous process, continuing into 
adulthood. No group is more in need of 
adult education than the Negro group, which 
has more than its share of persons of adult 
age and interests but with meagre formal 
education because of economic handicaps. 
We urge the N.A.T.CS. to use every possi- 
ble means, federal, local, and private, to pro- 
mote an effective program of adult educa- 
tion among Negroes, including public forum 
discussions of local and national topics, 
workers’ education, and extension activities 
in those states in which land-grant colleges 
for Negroes are located. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR SoOcIAL SECURITY 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The national administration has made and 
is making federal funds available, on an 
unprecedented scale, for varied purposes 
throughout the nation. We call upon teach- 
ers of Negro youth everywhere to acquaint 
themselves with the provisions of this fed- 
eral legislation and with the extent to which 
the states in which they work are availing 
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themselves of the opportunities afforded. We 
call upon them, further, to discover and 
disseminate among Negroes information 
concerning the funds, activities, and agen- 
cies being made available, in order that the 
Negro may share fully in the program, with 
special reference to such federal acts and 
provisions as the Social Security Act, the 
Public Works Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act, the CCC Camps, and the NYA. 

We again urge upon all persons and agen- 
cies genuinely interested in Negro education 
the necessity of unceasing effort to obtain a 
fair allocation of federal funds to Negro 
education when such funds come to states 
in which there are separate schools for Ne- 
groes. The special reference here is to funds 
made available through such federal legis- 
lation as the Smith-Lever Act, the Purnell 
Act, the Bankhead-Jones Act, the George- 
Dean Act, and similar acts which promote 
resident, experimental, and extension work 
in agriculture, home economics, and trade 
and technical education. 


JUSTICE AND PERSONAL SECURITY 

Social security is of little value without 
personal security. We again deplore the fail- 
ure of the Congress to enact federal anti- 
lynching legislation and we still look for- 
ward to the day when the crime of lynching 
will be stamped out by federal action just 
as the crime of kidnapping has thus been 
eliminated. 


Tue Necro’s CREATIVE ABILITY 


The Negro in America, from the outset, 
contributed folk-song, legend, dance and 
rhythm which have found greater expression 
in later days in the works of Burleigh, Dett, 
James W. Johnson, and others. These Negro 
creations are the only art contributions that 
have yet sprung from American soil to be 
universally recognized as distinctively Amer- 
ican. The Negro is also contributing to the 
American scene through sculpture, painting, 
and dramatics. It is generally believed, in 
fact, that the Negro is endowed with special 
talent in various forms of creative art. 

In order that Negro boys and girls may 
be encouraged to develop whatever natural 
talent they possess in these fields and in 
order that the Negro may have greater op- 





portunity of self-expression and of gaining 
recognization for his creative ability, we 
RECOMMEND 

1. That State Departments of Education 
be urged to include courses in Negro Music 
and Art for the benefit of the Negro child 
at all levels; 

2. That courses in Negro Music and Art 
be established in at least one Negro college 
of each state having a large Negro popula- 
tion; 

3. That a department of fine arts be es- 
tablished as a department of the N.A.T.CS. 

4. That a special committee of persons 
talented and interested in music, painting, 
sculpture, and other creative arts be ap- 
pointed by this body to collect outstanding 
works of various kinds, to help preserve 
Negro creations, and to encourage the de- 
velopment of the native creative abilities of 
Negro youth. This special committee should 
also be expected to present an exhibit of 
outstanding art work at the national meet- 
ing each year. 

5. That the Association offer a substantial 
money or scholarship award for the best 
creative art work done by a Negro college 
student each year. 


Tue Necro SCHOLAR 


The scholar points the way ahead. The 
results of his research, when applied and put 
into action, mean progress. One of the press- 
ing needs in Negro education is that Negroes 
who have scholarly ability should be dis- 
covered early and should be given full op- 
portunity, through spiritual encouragement 
and financial support, to pursue scholarly 
endeavors to fruition. 

1. To that end we urge all persons, 
groups, and organizations sincerely interested 
in the promotion of education for Negroes 
to seek ways and means whereby Negro 
young men and women who show scholarly 
promise may be given the opportunity of 
continuing their training in universities of 
this country and of other countries. We urge 
these organizations further to support the 
research and creative activities of mature 
scholars of the Negro race. In this respect 
the invaluable aids granted by the General 
Education Board, the Rosenwald Fund, the 
Guggenheim Foundation, and similar organi- 
zations cannot be too highly commended. 
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2. We likewise urge that opportunity be 
given the capable Negro student and scholar 
to participate in the work of experiment sta- 
tions which are located in the various states 
and which are supported almost entirely by 
public funds. The dissemination among Ne- 
groes of the findings of the research con- 
ducted at these stations is valuable, but 
actual participation of Negroes in the re- 
search of these stations would be certainly 
of equal, if not of greater, value. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

No group in America is more loyal to the 
principles of American democracy than are 
the teachers in American schools, both public 
and private. The practice which would make 
teachers take an oath of allegiance under the 
name of patriotism does not, however, lend 
itself to the highest thought in citizenship. 
Such patriotism, which is actually a neo- 
patriotism, is often born of ignorance and 
blind partisanship and has far-reaching de- 
grading influences in a democracy. It is 
strongly believed that the highest and only 
inward motivation needed by any American 
teacher is loyalty to truth. 

Increasing “Political-mindedness” which 
causes partisanship to obscure objectivity in 
teacher-effectiveness in the presentation of 
current political topics is strongly deplored. 
The scholarly approach of open-mindedness 
on subjects related to politics cannot be too 
much urged, in order that the following may 
be achieved: 

a. Thorough acquaintance with old and 
new political theories and practices. 

b. The best possible mental attitude for 
teaching the science of government. 


Liprary AND LIBRARIANS 

The Non-service areas in library work, 
particularly in the southern states, are too 
large for comfortable thinking on the possi- 
bilities of intellectual growth and the in- 
crease of a constructive tolerance among the 
varying elements of our population. Library 
books and services, as well as librarians, are 
too often unknown among large blocks of 
the Negro population. Besides, library facili- 
ties in colleges and universities for Negroes 
are largely inadequate. 

We would strongly direct the attention of 
this Association to the lack of these neces- 
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sary tools of education with the hope that 
steps may be initiated immediately to im- 
prove the opportunity for learning and the 
dissemination of information through library 
services. 
JoHN Hope 

Since the last annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, America has been shocked by the 
passing of John Hope, educator and pro- 
moter of interracial good will. His work as 
an officer and leader in the program of the 
Commission on Inter-racial Coéperation, the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the National Urban 
League, the Atlanta Urban League, the 
Georgia State Council for Work Among Ne- 
gro Boys, and the National and Interna- 
tional Y.M.C.A., placed him in the forefront 
of American social endeavor. Elevated to 
the presidency of an institution of higher 
education at the early age of thirty-eight, he 
served for thirty consecutive years as college 
and university president and as a living ex- 
ample of the ability of Negroes to admin- 
ister institutions for Negroes effectively. 
Meeting as we are in the city of Atlanta and 
on the campus of the college and the uni- 
versity he loved so well, it is fitting that we 
pause in tribute to his memory and that we 
pledge ourselves anew to the cause for which 
he gave “the last full measure of devotion.” 

We recommend also that this Association 
join with the sponsors of the John Hope 
Memorial Fund in their effort to endow the 
President’s chair of Atlanta University fully 
and adequately in perpetuation of the mem- 
ory of John Hope. 


THANKS 

We acknowledge with grateful apprecia- 
tion the courtesies and expressions of inter- 
est, the provisions of comfort and conven- 
iences, and the evidences of cordiality and 
hospitality extended in this meeting to mem- 
bers of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools by D. M. D. Collins, 
State Superintendent of Schools of the Com- 
monwealth of Georgia; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Mrs. M. Agnes Jones, President of the 
Georgia State Teachers Association and Su- 
pervisor of the Negro Schools of Atlanta; 
Dr. Florence M. Read, President of Spelman 
College and Acting President of Atlanta 
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University ; Colonel A. T. Walden; and, Dr. 
S. H. Archer, President of Morehouse Col- 
lege. The success of this our 33rd annual 
session has been made possible by these and 
other teachers and workers interested in edu- 
cation. We shall leave this city with grateful 
hearts and minds enthusiastic for the tasks 
of high purpose which claim our services. 


An Institute on Southern Regional 
Development and the Social Sciences 
was conducted at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, June 
17 through July 1, 1936, in connection 
with the regular summer session of the 
University. The seminar method was 
largely used. According to a bulletin 
issued it was “Frankly, an academic 
group seeking testing fields for the use 
of research data now available and for 
next steps in regional development. An 
institute seeking ways, means, frame- 
work, plan, rather than resolutions.” 

The programs for the first few days 
were projected on the assumption that 
certain problems would be chosen for 
careful study. The following questions 
including those with special reference 
to the Negro were typical: 1. To what 
extent and how may there be region- 
wide codperation and codrdination in 
teaching, research, extension, and ser- 
vice among the universities? 2. To 
what extent and how may there be 
region-wide coéperation and codrdina- 
tion of efforts in organization, exten- 
sion, and service of private and volun- 
tary policy-making and _ planning 
agencies? 3. More specifically, to what 
extent and how may there be region- 
wide codperation and coordination of 
organization and efforts in research, 
extension, and teaching in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology? 4. Still 
more specifically, to what extent and 
how may there be region-wide codper- 
ation and codrdination of efforts be- 
tween state universities and land- 
grant colleges where they are separate 
and between white land-grant colleges 
and Negro land-grant colleges? 5. To 
what extent and how many there be 
region-wide codperation and co6rdi- 
nation of efforts between Negro colleges 


and universities and white colleges and 
universities? 6. To what extent can 
this group undertake to define spe- 
cific procedure looking toward fairer 
practices for the Negro in the South- 
east? Should it select a single problem, 
such as farm tenancy, and attempt 
planning approaches? Or should it con- 
sider a general framework to be co- 
ordinated with public policy and state 
planning programs? 

J. W. Mitchell of the faculty of the 
Agricultural and Technical College 
(the state land grant college for Ne- 
groes) at Greensboro was reported as 
the only Negro member of the confer- 
ence. He spoke on June 22. 

Many white persons prominent in 
interracial work in the South were 
present. An important fact brought out 
was that certain research and work 
with Negroes could best be done by 
those of their own race. Graduate in- 
struction must therefore be provided 
for Negroes in the South. Among the 
various plans suggested were the ad- 
mittance of Negro students to the state 
universities which did not include 
them; the inauguration of graduate 
work at state colleges for Negroes; the 
establishment of regional schools for 
Negro graduate students. It was 
brought out that the University of 
North Carolina admits Indians to both 
residence and correspondence courses, 
which are privileges denied Negroes. 

Committees on working plans were 
established. A Committee on “Codr- 
dination of Work Between Negro and 
White Institutions” consisted of the 
following personnel: 


Dr. Guy B. Johnson, University of North 
Carolina, Chairman 

Dr. Will W. Alexander, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Resettlement Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University 

J. W. Mitchell, A. and T. College 

Dr. N. C. Newbold, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

Arthur Raper, Commission on Interracial 
Codéperation 
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R. Y. Winters, North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering 


The Institute voted to create a com- 
mittee with Dr. Howard W. Odum of 
the University of North Carolina as 
Chairman and five other members who 
were authorized and instructed to 
“work out ways and means by which 
a coordinated program of regional re- 
search may be developed through the 
educational institutions and research 
agencies of the region and a planning 
and action agency or agencies set up 
for developing and carrying into effect 
programs for regional improvement.” 
The committee was given authority to 
review all reports of the institute, to 
enlarge its personnel, and to promote 
future conferences. (See also an ac- 
count under “Section B.”) 

A Conference on Imperialism in 
Africa and the Far East was sponsored 
by the Division of Social Sciences of 
Howard University at Washington, 
May 5-6, 1936. This was the second 
annual conference concerning world 
and minority problems. The speakers 
included many prominent authorities 
on the subject and four natives of 
Africa, at present, visiting and study- 
ing in the United States. 

A Conference on the Problems of 
Negro Students was held at Howard 
University May 15-16, 1936, under the 
joint auspices of the Howard Univer- 
sity Student Council and the Howard 
Committee of the National Negro 
Congress. It was intended that the 
conference would aid to: 1. Clarify the 
basic issues and eliminate out-moded 
attitudes and dogmas. 2. Motivate stu- 
dent leaders to take the initiative in 
activity by way of discussion groups 
and student forums on their respective 
campuses. 3. Establish permanent 
machinery for specific activity on per- 
tinent issues that shall serve to unify 
and coérdinate student thought and 
action. 

The Southern Conference of Negro 
Youth will be held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 26-29, 1936 under the 
leading influence of Edward E. Strong, 


Chairman of the Youth Section of the 
National Negro Congress. An ambi- 
tious program of speakers representing 
youth and their claim has been out- 
lined to be carried on by commissions 
to consider the outstanding problems 
of Negro youth, especially in the 
South. 

The Institute of Race Relations 
held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee was 
held for the fourth consecutive year 
at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, July 15-25, 1936. The 
directors were Ralph J. Bunche of 
Howard University and George E. 
Simpson of Temple University. The 
three major topics were (1) Economic 
factors in the American racial situa- 
tion; (2) the civil rights of races and 
minorities in the United States; and, 
(3) the place of education in race re- 
lations. The methods used were lec- 
tures, discussions, and action seminars, 
stressing Negro-white relationships. 
Forty persons were registered as stu- 
dents of the 1936 group, which con- 
tained undergraduates for the first 
time. 

The Spingarn Medal for 1935 was 
warded posthumously to Dr. John 
Hope, president of Atlanta University 
who died February 1936. The award 
to Dr. Hope was the twenty-second 
for outstanding achievement as a Ne- 
gro. The medal was presented to his 
widow in Baltimore, Maryland at the 
annual meeting of the N.A.A.C.P. 

The United States Texas Centen- 
nial Commissior. appointed a special 
National Negre Advisory Committee 
to collaborate in “he preparation of the 
Federal Negro Exhibit for the Texas 
Centennial Exposition in progress at 
Dallas, June to November 1936. The 
seven committee members are: 


Eugene Kinchle Jones, Advisor on Negro 
Affairs, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chairman 

Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. R. Banks, Principal Prairie View State 
College, Prairie View, Texas, Chairman 
Texas State Negro Committee. 
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Dr. M. O. Bousfield, Associate Director of 
Medical Service, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, President, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama 

Robert L. Vann, Editor, Pittsburgh Courier, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Washington, 
DC. 


This committee appointed Jesse O. 
Thomas as general manager and A. 
Maceo Smith as assistant general 
manager. Mr. Thomas is Southern 
Field Director of the National Urban 
League and Mr. Smith a teacher in 
the Dallas public schools. Their re- 
sponsibility has been to collect and as- 
semble exhibits, to plan programs, and 
to integrate the Negro in the general 
scheme of the celebration. For this 
work the Federal Government an- 
nounced an expenditure of $100,000, 
one-half for a special exhibit building 
for Negroes and one-half for its oper- 
ation. 

The exhibits have been reported as 
creditable to the race. Of special value 
are printed leaflets, including “What 
the Negro Has Done for the United 
States and Texas” by W. E. B. Du- 
Bois; “Progress of the Negro in Texas” 
by Charles E. Hall; and, “A Selected 
List of Books by and about the Ne- 
gro” by Dorothy B. Porter. 

Library Science for Teacher-Libra- 
rians was offered in four Negro summer 
schools in 1936, located at Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, Atlanta University, 
Georgia, Fisk University, Tennessee, 
and Prairie View State College, Texas. 
The American Library Association, the 
Rosenwald Fund, and the State De- 
partment of Education codperated in 
beginning this work. The purpose was 
to improve the methods and standards 
of library administration in Negro 
schools where library problems are 
acute and to allow the schools to qual- 
ify for accreditment with respect to 
library service. For the past summer, 
three hour courses for six weeks were 
offered in the three general fields of 
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adolescent literature, high school ref- 
erence materials, and the management 
of school libraries. 

The Tennessee Colleges for Negro 
Youth held the second annual confer- 
ence at A and I State College, Nash- 
ville, April 9, 1936, using as the major 
topic “Challenges to Institutions of 
Higher Education for Negro Youth.” 
The eight participating institutions 
were Fisk University, Meharry Med- 
ical College, A and I State College, 
Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College, Swift Memorial College, 
Knoxville College, and Le Moyne Col- 
lege. 

Educational Progress in West Vir- 
ginia for 1935 was summarized by I. J. 
K. Wells, State Supervisor of Negro 


Schools as follows: 


In 1933 the Extraordinary session of the leg- 
islature established in West Virginia what is 
known as the County Unit Plan of Educa- 
tion. Prior to the establishment of this form 
of school organization, there were a total of 
255 boards of education in the state. With 
the advent of the County Unit, this number 
was reduced to 55, one for each county in 
the state. The old district lines, for the pur- 
pose of administration and supervision, were 
obliterated. The child of the rural districts, 
and outlying mining districts, was provided 
the same opportunity as the child in the 
larger cities. Salaries of teachers were, like- 
wise, brought nearer to equality for the 
whole state. 

The executive force was more centralized, 
and the State Department of Education 
given a larger control in directing the edu- 
cational destinies of the state. 

Prior to the formation of the County 
Unit, the total amount of money from state 
sources, which served as an equalization 
fund, was less than a million dollars. During 
the past year this amount was about eleven 
million dollars. 

Throughout the state, Negroes did not 
fare everywhere as equitably under the old 
system. They, therefore, welcomed the exo- 
dus of the old system quite as much as they 
appreciate the genesis of the new. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, how are Negro schools 
faring under the new system? 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


From the aspects of supervision and ad- 
ministration, historic gains were made for 
Negroes in the state. The County Unit Law 
was enacted to provide for Negro Assistant 
Superintendents of Schools in those counties 
having fifty or more Negro teachers, while 
the law provides that among schools there 
can be but one superintendent for each two 
hundred or more teachers. Today five Negro 
Assistant Superintendents of County Schools 
are employed in West Virginia. There is a 
strong likelihood that a sixth will be em- 
ployed before another year goes by, and but 
six counties in the state have fifty or more 
teachers. 

In addition, a larger avenue of approach 
has been opened in such fields as art, music, 
physical education, and the like for educa- 
tional service. The expansion of the district 
boundary lines brought with it greater re- 
sources. One of the counties, last year, em- 
ployed a Negro teacher in music, to give 
high school music to the children in the 
county. This was made possible only through 
a greater number of pupils enrolled in the 
enlarged, and consequently, a stronger dis- 
trict. 

The Negro Assistant County Superintend- 
ents, generally have charge of the schools in 
their districts—looking after their physical 
equipment, the problem of transportation of 
the students, employment of personnel for 
the school and supervisory work. The State 
Supervisor of Negro Schools has found, 
through the assistance of these superintend- 
ents, broader opportunity for unified service 
among Negro schools in the state. 


Necro State Board oF Epucation 

The extraordinary session of the Legisla- 
ture, in another field, made provision for 
larger administration and supervision of 
state-supported Negro institutions, through 
the creation of the Negro State Board of 
Education. This Board is composed of three 
Negroes, and the State Superintendent of 
Free Schools, ex-officio member. Its board 
has charge of the appointment of personnel 
in the several state-supported Negro insti- 
tutions, administration of state aid, and the 
general function of the Board of Education 
wherever the interest of the state-supported 
institutions are involved. 


It sits, jointly, with the State Board of 
Education, and has three votes on this Board 
in handling all affairs dealing with Negro 
schools of the state, thus when these two 
bodies sit, in reality the two fuse into one 
board. 


GAIN IN FINANCIAL Support ror HicH 
ScHOOLS 


In West Virginia, the Negro population of 
the state is approximately seventy-five per 
cent concentrated in ten counties south of 
the Kanawha River, while the entire Negro 
population of the state is scattered in some 
forty-seven counties of the state. Elemen- 
tary schools are found in forty-five of these 
counties, twenty-six of which are without 
high schools. At the Regular Session of the 
1935 Legislature, the County Unit Law was 
further refined to provide for larger high 
school support for Negro children in these 
twenty-six counties, as well as for portions 
of the larger counties too remote from high 
school centers to give practical training to 
those students residing in such counties. The 
County Unit Law as originally written pro- 
vided that where there were no schools in 
the counties, such students residing in the 
counties, could be transferred to other coun- 
ties, in which case the County Board of 
Education was authorized to pay a maximum 
of $10 per month toward the tuition of these 
students, so transferred, to the boards of 
education in those counties whose high 
schools these transferred students might at- 
tend. However, because of the topography 
of the county, or the great distance to the 
nearest available high school, the transfer of 
these pupils from these twenty-six counties 
was quite impractical, and prohibited the 
undertaking. Accordingly, the Law was modi- 
fied, making it mandatory on the part of the 
boards of education to provide up to $10 
per month toward the general expenses of 
such students who attend schools outside of 
the county in which they reside. This will 
allow the County Boards to pay toward the 
books, board and lodging of such students, 
exclusive of the transfer of these students to 
places of instruction. 

The enactment of the law does two 
things: 

1. Gives larger opportunities to several 
thousand students residing in these counties. 
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2. It gives a larger high school enrollment 
for the teacher training laboratory of the 
colleges of the state, and provides for them 
students from a broader cross-section of the 
state. It gives an almost ideal selection of 
students for the colleges, which train teach- 
ers for the whole state. 

In view of the present state board regula- 
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tion, that high school students in the college 
laboratory schools, shall not be charged tui- 
tion, this present modification of the law 
should (1) prove a blessing to these citizens 
in these counties, (2) prove a boon to the 
college to which they attend, and should sug- 
gest legislative enactments in sister states in 
the union. 


Section B: Negro Higher Education 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


Howard University, in addition to 
83 other universities in 38 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii, is 
participating in the project in research 
in universities being sponsored by the 
office of education, United States de- 
partment of interior. The project at 
Howard includes six individual re- 
search studies. Dr. Ellis O. Knox, as- 
sociate professor of education, is the 
local project administrator. 

The studies being prosecuted and 
the faculty or administrative officer 
sponsoring each are as follows: 

(1) “The Economic Status of Rural 
Teachers,” Charles H. Thompson, 
Professor of Education; 

(2) “Student Mortality in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education,” J. St. 
Clair Price, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation ; 

(3) “Development of a Scale for 
Measuring Teacher Personality,” 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education; 

(4) “Economie Status of College 
Alumni,” F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar; 

(5) “Lists and Abstracts of Mas- 
ters’ Theses and Doctors’ Dissertations 
and Faculty Research on Training for 
the Professions and on Problems of 
the Professional Schools,” Ellis O. 
Knox, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion; 

(6) “A survey of Educational Pub- 
lications of Higher Institutions of 


Learning and the Preparation of a List 
of Same to Date,” Walter G. Daniel, 
Librarian. 





The West Virginia State College is 
one of the few Negro colleges making 
provision for the publication of faculty 
research. The April 1936 issue of the 
West Virginia State College Bulletin 
reports a study by Mr. Herman G. 
Canady, associate professor of psy- 
chology and philosophy, entitled, Jn- 
dividual Differences Among Freshmen 
at West Virginia State College and 
Their Educational Bearings (Pp. 42). 
The Bulletin has issued the following 
publications since 1933: 

Curtis, A. W. How To Make a Home 
Garden. March, 1933. Pp. 8. 

Posey, Thomas E. The Negro Citi- 
zen of West Virginia. December, 1934. 
Pp. 120. 

Greene, Harry W. A Comparison of 
Student Ratings, Administrative Rat- 
ings, Ratings by Colleagues, and Rela- 
tive Salaries as Criteria of Teaching 
Excellence. August-November, 1933 
Pp. 32. 

Davis, John W. Land-Grant Col- 
leges for Negroes. April, 1934. Pp. 73. 

Lincoln, Daniel P. “Syllabus of 
Modern European History 1815 to 
1935,” February 1936. Mimeo., Pp. 90. 

Canady, Herman G. and Pyant, 
William C. Curriculum Building and 
Behavior Adjustment in a Short Term 
Camp. January 1936. Mimeo., Pp. 47. 


The Medical School, Howard Uni- 
versity, reports that the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, during 
the past year, made available a grant 
of approximately $4,000 for research in 
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pediatrics under the direction of Dr. 
Alonzo Smith, associate professor of 
pediatrics of the School of Medicine. 

During the year 1935-36 fourteen 
scientific articles were published by 
members of the faculty of the Medi- 
cal School and six other articles have 
been accepted for publication. 





An Institute for Teachers of French 
was conducted as a part of the Atlanta 


University summer school. Seventeen 


students were enrolled in the Institute 
which offered professional training in 
the teaching of French. The program 
of the Institute included. graduate 
courses in the Negro in French Civil- 
ization, general trends in modern 
French literature, methods of teaching 
French, and a course in French civil- 
ization. Dr. Will Mercer Cook, Miss 
William Bryan Geter, and Mr. Rupert 
A. Lloyd conducted the work. 





Coérdination of research work be- 
tween white and Negro colleges and 
universities in the South was one of 
the questions discussed at the /nstitute 
on Southern Regional Development 
which was conducted on the campus 
of the University of North Carolina 
in June. Attended by more than seven- 
ty-five specialists from some twenty 
educational institutions and agencies 
in the Southeast, the institute at- 
tempted to devise practical means of 
translating into action a program of 
Southern regional planning. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Guy B. Johnson of 
the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North 
Carolina; Professor J. W. Mitchell of 
the Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina; Mr. R. M. 
Grumman, of the University of North 
Carolina; Dr. N. C. Newbold of the 
North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction; and Dr. W. W. Alexan- 
der, Director of the Interracial Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Johnson pointed out the fact 
that Negroes in the South who are 
equipped to do distinguished graduate 


and professional work do not have the 
opportunity in this region. He stated 
four possible solutions for this prob- 
lem: 

1. Send Negroes outside the state 
for training and pay a proportionate 
share of their expenses, such as has 
been done by West Virginia and Mis- 
souri. 

2. Add graduate work to the existing 
Negro institutions in the South. Dr. 
Johnson remarked that this solution 
does not look promising because “the 
total support North Carolina gives its 
five Negro colleges would not maintain 
one decent graduate school.” 

3. Admit Negroes to the existing 
white graduate and _ professional 
schools, as the University of Maryland 
has done in the case of a Negro law 
student. This plan would be more 
practicable in the upper and border 
Southern states than in the deep South, 
according to the speaker. 

4. Let the Southern states pool 
their resources and establish two or 
three centers for graduate and pro- 
fessional work for Negroes. Dr. John- 
son considered this a workable ideal. 

Other areas of codrdination advo- 
cated by Dr. Johnson are as follows: 

1. Co6érdination of library facilities 
by making the libraries of white in- 
stitutions more accessible to Negro 
scholars teaching in neighboring in- 
stitutions and by the use of duplicate 
catalogue cards. 

2. The extension of correspondence 
instruction offered by white schools to 
Negro students. 

3. Conducting joint seminars with 
professors of both races participating. 

4. Participation by Negro scholars 
in academic societies. 

5. Occasional visits of Negro schol- 
ars to white campuses. 

6. Codperative research. 

Mr. Russell M. Grumman, director 
of the university extension division, 
discussing codrdination in extension 
activities, cited assistance given Ne- 
gro colleges in preparing extension 
courses; the extension library package 
loan service; codperation in play pro- 
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duction contests; and Negro participa- 
tion in short courses, publications, and 
art exhibits. 

The program of the division of co- 
operation in education and race rela- 
tions of the North Carolina depart- 
ment of public instruction was out- 
lined by Dr. Newbold. Immediate 
plans of the division call for improve- 
ment in race relations through cooper- 
ation of the whive and Negro colleges, 
by making available to Negro scholars 
the facilities of white libraries, through 
coéperation among schools and de- 
partments of religion in the Southeast, 
through health programs, graduate 
studies, and art projects. 

A committee on “Coérdination of 
Work Between Negro and White In- 
stitutions” was one of the eight com- 
mittees selected to further the work of 
the Institute. The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: Dr: Guy B. 
Johnson, Chairman, Dr. W. W. Alex- 
ander, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Dr. N. 
C. Newbold, Mr. Arthur Raper, Mr. 
J. W. Mitchell, and Mr. R. Y. Winters. 

The Thirty-Third Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools was held on the 
Spelman College campus of Atlanta 
University, July 28-31. The theme of 
the convention was “Education and 
Health.” 

The following addresses concerned 
with problems in the field of higher 
education were scheduled: 





The Department of Agricultural Education: 
“Federal Appropriations for Agricultural Ed- 
ucation to the Several States, and Appoint- 
ments to Negro Education,” by Mr. Joseph 
H. B. Evans, Special Adviser to the Director, 
Rural Resettlement Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Agricultural Education in the Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges,” by Dr. T. W. Turner, 
Director of Department of Biology, Hamp- 
ton Institute. 


The Department of Trades and Vocational 
Education: 


“College Preparation of Teachers for the 
Developing of Industrial Arts Programs in 
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Public Schools,’ by Mr. P. V. Jewell, Dean 
of Mechanic Arts Division, State A. and M. 
College, Orangeburg, S.C. 

The scheduled meetings of the Depart- 
ment of College Education were not held. 





The August issue of the Crisis, which 
is the twenty-fifth annual education 
number, carries statistics of the Negro 
college graduates in the 1936 spring 
commencements. According to the re- 
sults of a survey conducted by the 
Crisis, 1,932 students were graduated 
from Negro and mixed institutions. 
From the Negro colleges 1,791 stu- 
dents were graduated. Institutions 
granting the largest number of bacca- 
laureate degrees were as follows: How- 
ard University, 139; Tennessee A. and 
I., 95; South Carolina A. and M., 92; 
West Virginia State College, 88; Vir- 
ginia State College, 83; Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 80. One hundred and forty- 
one Negro students were graduated 
from mixed institutions. 

Ten Negro students received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy; 139 re- 
ceived the master’s degree; and a to- 
tal of 69 received the degree of doctor 
of medicine. 

It should be noted that the Crisis 
data are admittedly incomplete, and 
that consequently the total number of 
graduates given is somewhat below the 
actual number of graduates for 1936. 
Several factors contribute to this in- 
completeness: a number of institutions 
did not reply to the questionnaire sent 
out by the Crisis; some of the mixed 
institutions claimed inability to pro- 
vide data on Negro graduates since no 
record is kept of the racial identity of 
students; and summer school grad- 
uates are not included in the tabula- 
tions. 





At least five Negro institutions of 
higher learning began the school year 
1936-37 under the leadership of new 
presidents. 

Dr. Robert P. Daniel, formerly Di- 
rector of Education, Virginia Union 
University, has accepted the presiden- 
cy of Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
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Carolina. Dr. Daniel, whose major 
field is educational psychology, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from Columbia 
University in 1933. 

Dr. D. Ormond Walker, formerly 
Pastor of St. James A.M.E. Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted the 
presidency of Wilberforce University, 
Xenia, Ohio. Dr. Walker received his 
Ph.D. degree from Western Reserve 
University. 

Dr. Marquis L. Harris has been 
elected president of Philander Smith 
College, Little Rock, Arkansas. For 
three years Dr. Harris has been head 
of the department of sociology and 
psychology, and dean in Samuel Hou- 
ston College. Before that he was pas- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, Columbus, 
Ohio. The Ph.D. degree was conferred 
upon Dr. Harris by Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Walter Livingstone Wright, who 
has been the vice-president of Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania, was inaug- 
urated as president of that institution 
at its eighty-second annual com- 
meneement in June. 

Dr. William Stuart Nelson, former 
president of Shaw University, is the 
new president of Dillard University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 





The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
continuing its campaign to secure 
equal professional and graduate edu- 
cational facilities for Negro students 
in southern states. 

Missouri, Lloyd L. Gaines, who was 
denied admission to the Law School 
of the University of Missouri, lost the 
first legal battle on July 24, when 
Judge W. M. Dinwiddie, of the Boone 
County Circuit Court, ruled that ac- 
cording to the state constitution pro- 
vision was made for separate schools 
and that the University of Missouri 
could not admit a Negro student. 
Gaines’ attorneys, Sydney R. Red- 
mond and Charles H. Houston, argued 
that there was no equality of educa- 
tion where the state provides gradu- 


ate and professional training for 
whites at the University and makes no 
provision for the same kind of training 
for Negroes. 

The case has been appealed to the 
Missouri Supreme Court and will come 
up for hearing, probably in November 
of this year. 

Tennessee. Attorneys Charles H. 
Houston, C. A. Cowan, and Z. A. 
Looby, who are representing Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Redmond, Negro college stu- 
dent denied admission to the School 
of Pharmacy of the University of 
Tennessee, have gained permission to 
examine the minutes of the board of 
trustees of the University from as far 
back as 1869 down to the present. 

Mr. Redmond’s attorneys hope to 
develop the point that Negroes have 
been students of the university in the 
past. An inspection of the records of 
Knoxville College reveals that thirty 
years ago Negroes were admitted as 
students of the University of Tennes- 
see but were sent to Knoxville College 
for instruction under an arrangement 
made by the trustees of the two in- 
stitutions. The minutes are expected to 
disclose the identities and records of 
these former students. 

The Tennessee law governing the 
case reads, “that no citizen of this 
state, otherwise qualified, shall be ex- 
cluded from the privileges of said 
University of Tennessee by reason of 
his race or color, provided it shall be 
the duty of the board of trustees to 
make such provision as may be neces- 
sary for the separate accommodations 
of any persons of color who may be 
entitled to enter.” 

The case is scheduled to be heard 
in November of this year. 

Virginia. The Virginia Assembly 
has passed an act providing “equal ed- 
ucational facilities for certain persons 
denied admission to Virginia state col- 
leges and universities and institutions 
of higher learning.” The new law pro- 
vides financial aid to those Virginia 
citizens meeting educational and gen- 
eral college qualifications, who be- 
cause they are not admitted to state 
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supported schools, desire to enroll in 
some other college in or outside the 
state. 

The law also provides that students 
be given aid equivalent to that avail- 
able to white students who enroll in 
state-supported schools; this assist- 
ance must include provisions for tui- 
tion, living expenses and transporta- 
tion. 

A number of Negro students have 
already applied for aid under this act. 
The act was probably enacted as a 
result of the test case instituted by 
Miss Alice Jackson seeking entrance 
in the University of Virginia. 


The Virginia State College will offer 
work leading to the master’s degree 
beginning with the current school year. 


Beginning with the current school 
vear, the School of Religion of How- 
ard University will offer courses in 


graduate work only. 


The Payne Theological Seminary, 
Wilberforce University, beginning with 
the current school year, will be oper- 
ated as a graduate school of theology 
for the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 


Beginning with the entering class in 
the fall of 1936 the normal course at 
the Fayetteville (North Carolina) 
Normal School will be increased to 


three years. 





The July, 1936, issue of the Quar- 


terly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes carries the minutes of 
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the college section of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association as 
well as several of the papers read be- 
fore that meeting. 


Mr. Alphonse Heningburg, consult- 

ant of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, has issued the following mem- 
orandum relative to the N.Y.A. pro- 
gram: 
School Aid. The school aid program for 
1936-37 is substantially the same as for 
1935-36. Estimation of the net recipients of 
school aid must be made jointly by the 
Principal or Supervisor and the Superintend- 
ent of Education. These recipients are paid 
$6.00 per month and must be employed at 
some task or occupation which is in a part 
of the routine operation of the school. 

College Aid. 12% of the college enroll- 
ment as of 1934-35 are eligible for college 
aid. Recipients of this aid are paid a mini- 
mum of $10.00 per month and a maximum 
of $20.00 per month. The average for the 
college must remain at $15.00 per month for 
the total number of students employed. 
These students must be employed in crea- 
tive occupations which are not a part of the 
routine work of the institution. The presi- 
dent of each college or his designated repre- 
sentative determines which of his students 
are to be recipients of N.Y.A. College aid. 

Graduate Aid. Negro graduate students 
are eligible for graduate aid in any institu- 
tion in which they are accepted. In the event 
that graduate aid funds in the institution 
selected have been allocated, Negro graduate 
students may participate from a_ special 
graduate fund which has been established in 
the Washington Office of the National Youth 
Administration. When the Negro graduate 
student, who hopes to receive N.Y.A. Grad- 
uate Aid makes his application to the insti- 


tution, he should also apply for N.Y.A, aid. 

















Section C: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucaTIon, 
beginning with the January 1937 issue, 
plans to devote this section to the 
problem of rural education. The rea- 
sons for such a section are at least 
three in number: (1) Rural education 
has international significance; for all 
countries it is a question of major in- 
terest. In the United States it is an 
unsolved national problem for a ma- 
jority of the population and, in addi- 
tion, a most sharply accentuated prob- 
lem for minority groups. (2) Many 
forces in this country are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the problem, 
and are taking tentative and experi- 
mental steps towards its solution. (3) 
Since rural education is about one-half 
of the total educational task facing the 
Negro, it becomes incumbent upon a 
journal of Negro education to keep its 
readers advised both as to the current 
status of the general problem and also 
concerning whatever specific ramifica- 
tions there are. 

The tentative plan involves the edit- 
ing of data collected from thinkers and 
workers in both the general and par- 
ticular fields. Through this material, 
published in the quarterly issues, it is 
hoped that JourNAL readers wil) be 
kept apprised concerning: 

(1) political, social, and economic 
factors bearing upon rural edu- 
cation; 

(2) any change in philosophy, evi- 
denced by theoretical discus- 
sion, or adoption of new poli- 
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cles, or application of different 
practices ; 

(3) any change in status of the 
problem ; 

(4) any projected solutions; 

(5) any implications for rural ed- 
ucation among Negroes; 

(6) any contributions from the 
conduct of rural education in 
other countries. 

It is realized that the desired up-to- 
the-minute data are to be found in the 
actual observation, thinking, experi- 
encing, and experimentation of those 
frontier thinkers and workers engaged 
in the field of rural education. Hence, 
our plan necessarily involves gaining 
the codperation of such individuals. 
To this end letters of request, accom- 
panied by explanatory sheets, were 
sent to outstanding leaders in the field 
of rural education—specialists in the 
U.S. Office of Education, agents of 
philanthropic boards and funds, pro- 
fessors of rural education, state agents 
of Negro education, Jeanes Supervis- 
ors. Each was asked to submit, in 
quarterly doses, items from his par- 
ticular field concerning any or all of 
the six topics listed above. The Jan- 
uary 1937 issue will contain the re- 
sults of these initial contributions. 

All journal readers, interested in the 
problem of rural education are cordi- 
ally invited to send questions, com- 
ments, suggestions, criticisms or fac- 
tual contributions to this section. 














Section D: The Vocational and Educational 
Guidance of Negroes 


D. A. WILKERSON 


ProsPECT 

The vocational guidance of Negroes 
is a theme which is coming to be 
chanted by an ever-increasing choir of 
individuals, organizations, and institu- 
tions. Merely to cite such agencies, as 
is done to some extent below, provides 
ample basis for appreciating the vol- 
ume to which the chorus has swollen. 
On so many different fronts, and in- 
volving so wide an array of projects, 
is attention being given to guidance for 
Negro youth” that need has been rec- 
ognized for a sort of “clearing-house” 
which seeks continuously to bring to- 
gether and record the varied develop- 
ments in the field. It is with the hope 
of making some small contribution to 
this end that the JouRNAL inaugurates 
with this issue its thrice-yearly section 
on, “The Vocational and Educational 
Guidance of Negroes.” As its title sug- 
gests, the section will be concerned, not 
alone with vocational guidance, to 
which the lion’s share of current litera- 
ture is devoted, but also with the or- 
ganically related field of educational 
guidance. 

Underlying all efforts directed 
avowedly toward the “vocatioal guid- 
ance of Negroes” is the tacit or explicit 
assumption that involved in such guid- 
ance are problems which differ, in kind 
or degree, from those met in the guid- 
ance of white Americans. Deliberate 
expression of this hypothesis, it is true, 
still arouses vigorous dissent from 
many competent persons in the field; 
vet, unless its validity be granted, 
there exists no theoretical basis for 
most such projects as are enumerated 
below. If this be true for “vocational 
guidance,” so must it be for those in- 
tegrally associated activities desig- 
nated as “educational guidance.” 
Hence, without further polemics for 
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the present, let it be stated at the out- 
set that we here hold the above as- 
sumption to be true, namely, that be- 
cause of the submerged social and eco- 
nomic status of the race, there are, in 
fact, peculiar problems to be faced in 
the guidance of Negro youth. This 
principle defines the viewpoint of this 
column. 

In keeping with its general purpose 
and point of view, effort will here be 
made, from time to time, (1) specifi- 
cally to define the peculiar problems 
faced in the guidance of Negro youth, 
especially as they are reflected by cur- 
rent trends and events of educational 
significance, and (2) to record and 
evaluate progressive practices and the- 
ory directed toward their solution. 
Hence, attention will be given to such 
varied matters as research projects, 
publications, conferences, campaigns, 
labor relations, occupational opportu- 
nities, case studies of “guidance in ac- 
tion”—in short, to all which may be 
viewed as having special implications 
for the guidance of Negro youth. In 
order that the record may be as com- 
plete as possible, readers of the Jour- 
NAL are invited to send in brief items, 
especially descriptions of effective 
guidance practices, for publication in 
this column. 


Tue “GumpANCE oF NeGrROES” CHOIR 


An imposing array of national or- 
ganizations and publications is giving 
current emphasis to the “guidance of 
Negro youth.” Among them—though 
the list is probably incomplete—are 
the (1) National Urban League, a pio- 
neer whose annual “Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign” and associated ac- 
tivities early sounded the “key-note” 
of the movement; (2) Kappa Alpha 
Psi Fraternity, with its annual “Guide 
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Right Campaign”; (3) U.S. Office of 
Education, now conducting a National 
Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes; (4) National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, which, in 1935, created a De- 
partment of Guidance, and, in 1936, 
witnessed its (temporary?) demise; (5) 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, with its Committee on Promo- 
tion of Guidance in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges for Negroes, together 
with several sub-committees; (6) Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A. and 
(7) National Board of the Y.M.C.A., 
both of whose local branches are at- 
tempting vocational guidance work 
among Negroes; (8) National Occupa- 
tional Conference, whose recent At- 
lanta Conference probably represents 
the largest and most significant single 
gathering devoted primarily to guid- 
ance of Negro youth; (9) Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, one of whose commissions re- 
ported recently on “Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Schools”; (10) Occupations— 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
whose occasional occupational analy- 
ses seek consistently to answer the 
question: “To What Extent Must the 
above Information Be Modified When 
Considering Opportunities for Negroes 
and Other Minority Groups?”, which 
now seldom appears without giving 
some attention to the guidance of Ne- 
groes, and which recently devoted an 
entire issue to the problem; and finally, 
(11) THe Journat or Necro Epuca- 
TION, whose comparatively recent 
whole-issue symposium on “The Voca- 
tional Guidance of Negroes,” together 
with occasional articles and now, of 
course, the present column clearly 
identify it with this group. 

(It may some day be possible to re- 
cord here that this “choir” has ac- 
quired a “director,” or effected other 
means of coordinating the activities of 
its several members.) 


THE FOREFRONT 


Rich possibilities for all phases of 
vocational guidance—selection, prepa- 


ration, placement, and follow-up—in- 
here in a new position recently created 
at Hampton Institute and described in 
the following statement. 


Negroes face three outstanding problems 
in business and industry: (1) How can we 
recover jobs once held but now held by 
others? (2) How can we avoid further losses? 
(3) How can we secure more jobs in new 
fields? Any attempt to solve these problems 
involves intimate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions and requirements of the businesses 
and industries involved. To this end, Hamp- 
ton Institute has appointed its Director of 
Extension (William M. Cooper) to make 
contacts with business and industry. 

It is expected that information thus se- 
cured will not only result in new occupa- 
tional opportunities but will also result in 
up-to-date revisions in trade and business 
curricula. The work is to begin during the 
present school year, and probably will be 
confined largely to Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina. It will be extended to other 
states as opportunities permit.” 


The Continuation Committee of the 
Atlanta Meeting of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference (December 9- 
14, 1935) held several sessions in con- 
nection with the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, July 
28-31, 1936, at Atlanta. Among other 
things, there was appointed an Execu- 
tive Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Stuart Nelson, charged 
with the responsibility of formulating 
specific plans for effecting the recom- 
mendations of the previous N.O.C. 
meeting. 


Field work for the WPA—sponsored 
Survey of Negro White Collar and 
Skilled Workers’ has been completed, 
it is reported by Dr. Robert C. Weav- 
er, Advisor on Negro Affairs, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior. There are assem- 
bled 340,041 schedules, 93.6 per cent 
of the quota sent out. They represent 
data for individual workers in thirty 
states and the District of Columbia, 








1TInitially announced in the Journat for 
April, 1936, p. 301. 
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including eighty-seven cities. While at 
its period of greatest activity, the sur- 
vey provided employment for 1,899 
persons, over four-fifths of whom were 
relief workers. Application has been 
made for an additional $30,000 to com- 
plete the study. The original allotment 
was $462,000. 

When tabulations have been com- 
pleted (probably by the end of No- 
vember), the original schedules will be 
made available to colleges and uni- 
versities which wish to make further 
analyses for their respective states. 





“To develop manuals for use by 
schools in the vocational guidance of 
Negro youth” is the major purpose set 
forth in the “Prospectus” of a sub- 
committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The parent 
Committee on Promotion of Guidance 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
for Negroes, headed by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, created the sub-committee at 
its St. Louis meeting last February. 
Believing that effective vocational 
guidance of Negroes “demands special 
school materials and emphases for 
which adequate provision is not made 
in existing guidance manuals and text- 
books,” the Committee has assayed the 
task of producing for pupils and teach- 
ers a set of comprehensive instruction- 
al materials adapted to the special vo- 
cational adjustment problems of the 
race. 

Serving as Chairman of the Produc- 
tion Committee is D. A. Wilkerson, 
Howard University, with whom are as- 
sociated Mrs. T. C. Alexander, Co- 
ordinator of Guidance, and Thomas 
E. Batson, Terrell Junior High School, 
both of the District of Columbia Pub- 
lie Schools; Davis W. Cannon, Jr., Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes; Presi- 
dent Robert P. Daniel, Shaw Univer- 
sitv; Mrs. Jessie Gross Harris, Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Alphonse Heningburg, 
Tuskegee Institute; T. Arnold Hill, 
National Urban League; Dean Frank 
S. Horne, Fort Valley Normal] and In- 
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dustrial School; Dean R. O’Hara 
Lanier, Houston Junior College for 
Negroes; Miss Mildred Lincoln, Mon- 
roe Junior-Senior High School, Roch- 
ester, New York; and Harold L. Trigg, 
Associate Director, National Survey of 
Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes. Consultants for the project 
are J. M. Brewer, Harvard University ; 
Miss Leona Buchwald, Supervisor of 
Miss Leona Buchwald, Supervisor 
of Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Franklin J. Keller, former 
Director of the National Occupational 
Conference; Harry D. Kitson, Teach- 
ers College Columbia University; 
Charles H. Thompson, Howard Uni- 
versity ; Ben D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Monroe Work, Tuskegee 
Institute. 





Howard University’s two - year 
freshman guidance experimentj initi- 
ated during the fall of 1935 under the 
direction of Professor J. St. Clair 
Price, is being continued this year with 
slight modifications growing out of the 
previous year’s experience. The general 
aim of the project is to provide a fac- 
tual basis for answering the following 
questions: (1) Do we need a more sys- 
tematic scheme of educational and vo- 
cational guidance at Howard Univer- 
sity than we have at the present time? 
(2) Specifically, along what lines and 
considering what matters do our stu- 
dents need guidance? (3) How may 
this guidanes be best administered?” 

For purposes of the experiment, each 
freshman class is divided into an “ex- 
perimental” and a “control” group, 
equated on the basis of a battery of 
intelligence, reading achievement, aca- 
demic achievement, study habits, and 
personality tests. Members of the ‘“ex- 
perimental group” are enrolled in 
three-hour-per-week classes in Fresh- 
man Orientation, meeting for the en- 
tire year, and conducted by members 
of the faculty. In these classes, svs- 
tematic study and appraisal are made 
of college goals and values, college life 
and activities, how to study (including 
remedial drills in reading), self-dis- 
covery and personality development, 
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together with definite pianning for 
home, vocational, avocational, and 
citizenship adjustment. Individual di- 
agnosis and counseling, based upon 
cumulative records, constitute a major 
feature of the “experimental group” 
procedure. Members of the “control 
group” do not share in this special 
guidance program, their adjustment 
and guidance needs being met through 
the regular administrative and instruc- 
tional channels of the university. 

At the end of the freshman year, the 
achievement and personality tests will 
be administered again to the entire 
group of freshmen. Evidences of 
change which they reveal, together 
with scholastic records, participation 
in college activities, administrative re- 
lationships, and ability to formulate 
and justify valid life plans will be used 
as criteria for evaluating the relative 
success of the two groups in effecting 
adjustments to university life, Differ- 
ences between the two groups will be 
interpreted as measures of the effec- 
tiveness of the “experimental group” 
guidance program. 


Reports AND OTHER LITERATURE 

The report of the N.V.G.A. Sub- 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
for Negroes Through Social Agencies 
is summarized in Occupations, 14: 51- 
55, 01935. Questionnaire responses of 
41 Y.W.C.A.’s, 40 Y.W.C.A.’s, and 20 
Urban Leagues are analyzed to reveal 
the vocational guidance practices and 
personnel of the local branches, spe- 
cial problems they face, their achieve- 
ments in opening up new occupational 
opportunities, and sources from which 
they have secured helpful guidance 
data. The report includes ten specific 
recommendations and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography. The latter is pub- 
lished separately under the caption 
“Vocational Guidance Literature” in 
Occupations, 14: 70-72, Mr. 1936. 





“Guidance in Secondary Schools” is 
the title of a report by the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes. It appears in Occupations, 


14: 543-47, Mr 1936, and in The 
Quarterly Review of Higher Edu- 
cation Among Negroes, 4: 48-8 Ja 
1936. Attention is given by the 
Commission to the guidance problems 
of both prospective college students 
and those whose formal education will 
terminate in the secondary school. Spe- 
cific proposals are made for a compre- 
hensive guidance program which may 
be developed “even in the small high 
school.” Announcement is made of 
four projects now under way—a study 
of orientation plans for high school 
seniors, the collection of guidance ref- 
erence material, the compilation of 
materials on occupational informa- 
tion, and organization of a traveling 
vocational exhibit. 





In addition to items listed above, the 
March, 1936 issue of Occupations, de- 
voted to the Atlanta Meeting of the 
N.O.C., includes twenty or more arti- 
cles relating to the vocational guid- 
ance of Negroes. There are comments 
on the conference, analyses of the Ne- 
gro’s occupational status and oppor- 
tunities, discussions of guidance tech- 
niques and principles, together with 
“Conclusions and Recommendations” 
of the conference, these latter being 
classified as follows: Creating Occupa- 
tional Opportunities, Occupational In- 
formation, Placement, Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Curriculum with Reference to 
Vocational Guidance, Occupational 
Counseling in Schools and Colleges, 
Secondary Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and Commerce and Industry. 





A recent and significant contribution 
to guidance literature is Faye P. Ever- 
ett’s The Colored Situation (Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston, 1936; 
pp. 312; $2.00). It carries the sub- 
title “A Book of Vocational and Civic 
Guidance for The Negro Youth,” and 
was “written for the purpose of giving 
the necessary occupational informa- 
tion, and outlining the fundamental 
steps which one should take in making 
a scientific approach to a vocation.” 
The volume will be reviewed in the 
January, 1937 issue of the JourNAL. 
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A symposium on “The Vocational 
Guidance of Negroes” appeared in the 
January, 1935 issue of the JouRNAL 
or Necro Epvucation. It includes a 
critical evaluation of the philosophy 
underlying the vocational guidance of 
Negroes, the report of an occupational 
survey of Negro college graduates, a 
consideration of the direction in which 
vocational training and guidance must 
move if they would cope with the spe- 
cial problems of Negros, together with 
a series of analyses of the demands 
upon, problems of, and opportunities 
for Negro workers in ten special fields 
—medicine, nursing, law, ministry, en- 
gineering, architecture, business, social 
work, librarianship, and teaching. 


In reporting university research 
during 1935, Knox lists several 
unpublished master’s theses which 


have direct implications for the voca- 
tional guidance of Negroes. They are: 
Carter, Elizabeth E., “(Changing Tend- 
encies in Vocations of the Negro” 
(University of Colorado) ; Norris, Er- 
nest M., “Determining Implications 
for Vocational Education from Certain 
Characteristics and Trends of the Ne- 
gro Population in Kentucky” (Cornell 
University); Beavers, Lillian Lydia, 
“A Study of the Intelligence, Voca- 
tional Interests, and Vocational Pos- 
sibilities of Negro College Women” 
(University of Cincinnati) ; Wartman, 
Jessie Mae, “An Experimental Study 
of Two Hundred Fifty School Chil- 
dren on the Seashore Measure of Musi- 
cal Talent” (Atlanta University) ; and 
Johnson, Charles B., “Certification 
Laws in the South and How They Af- 
Negro Teachers” (Fisk University) 


Available without cost from the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of 
the National Urban League (1133 


“Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research in 1935, I,” Journa. 
or Necro Epucation, 5: 252-62, Ap 1936. 
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Broadway, New York City) are sev- 
eral recent and comprehensive bibli- 
ographies on the vocational guidance 
of Negroes and related topics. Avail- 
able also for free distribution, or at 
nominal cost, are many pamphlets 
and leaflets published by the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. They 
deal with such topics as the place of 
the Negro in the economic life of 
America, occupational opportunities, 
and relations with organized labor. 


Not only to effect the vocational ad- 
justment of the individual, but also 
to equip students for building “a better 
world of occupations,” is a major goal 
of vocational guidance. This “social 
aim of vocational guidance,” according 
to Brewer, “is more important than the 
individual one. . . . If the coming gen- 
eration of citizens will develop the nec- 
essary desire and intelligence to or- 
ganize occupational life for better 
things, the problem of individaul suc- 
cess will be much more easily solved.”* 
Here, of course, is the crucial problem 
in the vocational guidance of Negroes; 
the occupational world in which they 
must seek employment offers them se- 
verely restricted opportunities. Need 
for reorganization of the pattern of 
that world is fundamental. 

Counselors and teachers who would 
equip themselves for achieving with 
Negro youth this “social aim of vo- 
cational guidance” would do well to 
study critically the report of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Economic 
Crisis and the Negro, appearing in the 
JOURNAL OF Necro Epucation for Jan- 
uary, 1936. There, emenating from 
conflicting ideologies, one finds analy- 
ses of conditions and trends affecting 
Negroes in various areas of America’s 
changing economic order, together 
with a symposium on “The Way Out 
for the Negro.” 


*John M. Brewer, Education As Guid- 
ance, Macmillan, 1932, p. 300. 
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